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This intensely human picture 


stands for all that is best in music 


It is a picture with a message—a 
living message of absolute fidelity. 

“His Master’s Voice” is insepa- 
rably gssociated .with the highest 
attaintnents in the musical art; 
with the exquisite renditions of the 
world’s greatest artists; with the 
world’s best music in the home. 

It ig the exclusive trademark of 
the Victor Company. It identifies 
every genuine Victrola and Victor 
Record. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and 
they will gladly demonstrate the different styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400—and 
play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Mcatreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and 
satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Save Shoe Leather! 


Conserve America’s Dwindling Supply 
for Its Most Valuable Use! 


Other Ways in Which 
FABRIKOID 


is Relieving theLeather 
Market 


For upholstering  fur- 
niture, buggies and boats. 

For covering books (used 
by Government Printing 
Office and hundreds of 
America’s largest bind- 
eries). 

For making and lining 
suitcases, satchels, hand- 
bags, etc. 

For glove gauntlets, san- 
itary hat sweats, boxes, 
toys and novelties. 

For sock linings, facings 
and tongues of shoes. 

For bathing shoes and 
slippers. 





The world faces a leather famine. 

Tremendous war demand, diminished imports, and decreas- 
ing supply of cattle have combined to make leather of all 
grades scarce and precious. 

Shoe manufacturers predict that without quick relief, 1917 
leather shoes of good grade will retail at $15.00 to $20.00 a 
pair; already prices are up 50% to 100%. Sole leather has 
already sold for more than one dollar a pound. 

The Government is supplying our Navy with shoes having 
soles made of a leather substitute, and is experimenting with the 
tanning of sharks’ hides to’ help relieve the leather situation. 


How Motorists Can Help a Lot 


The largest leather consuming industry is the shoe business. 
The second largest is the automobile business. The leather 
required to upholster the average touring car is enough to make 
the uppers of three dozen pairs of shoes. The grain leather 
used on expensive cars makes the best shoe leather. Its increas- 
ing scarcity has necessitated large use of split leather in shoe 
making. The latter is the grade used most in the automobile 
industry. 

The motor-car buyers of America must decide which they 
will do without—leather in shoes or leather in. automobiles. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality offers the best solution 
of the problem. 

This remarkably successful substitute for leather is already 
used for automobile upholstery more than all other materials 
combined. While not yet equal to grain leather, it surpasses 
split leather for upholstery purposes. 

Those automobile makers still using split leather admit, to 
us, that it is inferior to Motor Quality Fabrikoid, but hesitate to 
adopt it for fear some buyers will still think split leather (com- 
monly advertised “genuine leather”) is better. They will 
gladly adopt Motor Quality Fabrikoid, and thereby greatly 
conserve the dwindling supply of shoe leather, if you will help. 

When buying an automobile tell the dealer you prefer Du 
Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality upholstery. Many dealers in 
popular makes can and will tell you their cars are so uphol- 
stered. Dealers in other cars can get Fabrikoid upholstery if 
buyers ask for it. 


Write Us for Names of Makers Now Using It 


If you manufacture any article using leather, ask us if we 
have a grade of Fabrikoid suitable for your work. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, farn"o:. 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Toronto, Ont. 


World’s Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 
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A household word even in childhood. 


BAKER'S COCOA 


has for several generations been widely known for its good 
qualities of purity, wholesomeness and delicious flavor. It has 
real food value. Ask your grocer for the genuine Baker’s Cocoa. 
Made only by 
WALTER BAKER & Co. Led. 
Established 1780 Choice Recipe Book Sent Free Dorchester, Mass. 
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~— 
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hree Rivers,Mich. Belding, Mich. — 
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Low Moor, Va 








Ruth J.Moorkouse 
Brookline,Mass. 


‘Prepare your babys 
food according to the 


| Mellins Food 
me Methodot ) == 
Modification 


Send for our.valuable book, 
_ “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 
Ma rgaret P Cope 


Normal , It. ‘a Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDIES 
Beautiful Women of the Stage 


THE THREE BEST SERIALS OF 1917 


9 . 

We Can’t Have Everything _----------_-- 

A new novel by the brilliant author of ‘‘What Will People 

Say?” “Empty Pockets’ and ‘The Thirteenth Command- 
ment.”’ 


A Man’s Man 
The conclusion of a novel, by the author of the famous 
“Cappy Ricks” stories, which tells the love-story of a regular 
person. 


The Heart of a Man .-------------------- 
The novel for which a hundred thousand book lovers 
have been waiting, by the author of “Satan Sanderson” 
and “Hearts Courageous.” 


By Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell. 
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The Unknown. ---- ---- -------_-- -------- 
The most unusual of the many unusual stories Mr. Terhune 
has written. 


The Old Stiff 


He was one of those detectives who administered the 
degree’ for the sake of the exercise. 


EE ee mee 


A capital short story by the man who wrote “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate’’ and “The Agony Column. 


The Love-Letters of a Clodhopper 


If you read this without getting a lump in 
you’re hopeless. 


Have You a Weak Chin? 


Another story of the women of 
for culture. 


“third 


your throat, 


Oldetown and their quest 


The best part of this story comes 


father and son at the. end. 


Mrs. Langston’s Money 


It did not seem that she moo A have both money and love. 
Which would you choose? 


A captivating love-story, which begins and ends in a typical 


boarding-house. 

The Thousand Several Tongues - - ---- ---- 
Did you ever wonder whether these get-rich-quick sharks 
really have hearts? This answers. 


Out Yonder 


A new story of Shoestring Charlie, 
of the World-Famous Circus. 


Angels Unawares 
An old-fashioned story, told i a very 
manner, and told delightfully. 


The Man He Used to Be 


What happened when the doctor told 
take care of himself. 


the daring little owner 


new-fashioned 


a daredevil he must 
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Graham Muffins 


Take one cupful of Graham flour,one cupful of 
flour, three teaspoontuls of baking powder, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half tea- 
& spoontul of salt, one cupful of milk, one table- 
spoonful of Swift's Silverieaf Brand Pure Lard 
and one egg. well beaten 
Sift together the flours, baking powder, sugar 
» and salt Melt the lard and add it with the 
milk and egg. Mix and bake in hot greased 
pans in a moderate oven for twenty-five 
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ZITELKA DOLORES 
with Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic 
Photograph by Sarony, Inc.. New York. 
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OT the least of the pleasures of a hard game is the bath that follows it. For 
it is just after the final whistle, when you realize for the first time how warm 

you are and how your skin is chafing, that the cooling, soothing, refreshing qualities 
of Ivory Soap are most appreciated. 
The mild, smooth, copious Ivory lather feels grateful to the sweating skin and tired 
muscles. Just a few moments’ stand under the rushing water removes every particle 
of soap and dirt. A brisk rub-down leaves the body aglow with health, and muscles 
and nerves in perfect trim. 
It is this ability to cleanse thoroughly without irritation to the skin that makes 
Ivory Soap so popular with all athletes. In it quality and purity combine to 
produce cleanliness pleasantly and perfectly under every conceivable condition. 


IVORY SOAP... | srr, _.. IT FLOATS 


99 ss 7, puRE 
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Unknown 
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remark- 
able short 
story Mr. 
Terhune has_ 
written. «-¥ 


By Albert 


Payson Terhune 
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[—— HEN the tiny ] 
WwW. Golden Gate | 
| loiter in theg@ 
first-class ‘ 
else more money than 


When the Aloha 
cursed night late in 


tourist steamship A/oha puffed through the 
in late November of 1900 for a wintertime 
South Seas, she carried one hundred and seven 
passengers who had more time than business, or 
health. 

was creeping with blind-man caution, one fog- 
December, through a reef-starred stretch of remote 
ocean far southward of the travel-lanes, her captain chose that festal 
occasion—it was Christmas Eve—to accept a single small glass of 
punch brewed by a passenger who was one of the line’s foremost officials. 

This mild potation would not have turned the head of a ten-year-old child. Its 
very mildness was the captain’s excuse for drinking it—that and the fact that the 
magnate who brewed it and who pressed the glass upon him was the arbiter of his 
financial destinies. 

There was perhaps a teaspoonful of whisky among the other ingredients in that 
one glass of punch. 

It was Captain Stilsen’s first taste of liquor since a drastic three-month drink-cure 
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course at a sanitarium eight years earlier 
had given him strength to change from 
a periodic drunkard to a smartly reliable 
navigator. 

Stilsen went back at once to the bridge. 
There all the torments of hades racked 
his very soul. Presently, turning over the 
command to his first officer on plea of 
sudden illness, he went to his cabin. 

Thither he summoned a wondering 
steward, who presently brought him two 
quart bottles of Scotch whisky, a siphon 
and a bowl of cracked ice. 

An hour later it occurred to Captain 
Stilsen that the night was very foggy, 
that reefs were unpleasantly numerous 
in that stretch of sea and that a cap- 
tain’s place, in such a crisis, was on his 
bridge. This idea took such complete 
possession of him that he strode back 
to his post of duty and resumed com- 
mand. 

Within half an hour the 4/oha’s star- 
board quarter was the nesting place of 
a shark-tooth reef. 

Stilsen did the two things that re- 
mained for a man in his circumstances 
to do. First he got all his passengers 
and crew safely into the boats before the 
slow-settling Aloha’s weight tore her, 
inch by inch, from the upholding tooth 
of rock. Then he went calmly back to 
his own sharply listing cabin, locked 
its door behind him and uncorked the 
second quart of whisky. He was having 
a very pleasant time indeed when the 
increasing water-pressure burst inward 
his locked door and pushed a shower of 
porthole-glass into the cabin. 


F the Aloha’s boats all but one was 
sooner or later picked up. All her 
passengers but three were rescued, in 
better or worse condition. 
The exception, in the roster of boats, 
was a little naphtha launch, a mere toy. 
The three human absentees were: 


HENRICUS VAN DUYNE (A. B,, 
A. M., Ph. D., F. R. S.), aged forty-five, 
Professor of Applied Science at Coroman- 
dal University. 

MARK BURLEIGH, aged fifteen, a 
“prep”-school boy, who had been making 
the voyage as the guest of his maiden 
aunt, Miss Susan Burleigh, of New York. 

MARGUERITE CRAIG, aged four- 
teen, whose parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
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Bruce Craig (also of New York), were 
saved by a copra-schooner and reached 
home at the end of twelve incommodious 
weeks. 


A naphtha launch, a man of forty- 
five, a boy of fifteen, a girl of fourteen 
—these were the Aloha’s missing. The 
captain did not count. There was no 
mystery as to his fate. 

The launch (which had been stowed 
on deck, for the benefit of a “way” 
passenger who owned it and who was 
to have debarked three days later) had 
contained fuel and by Stilsen’s orders 
had been provisioned and lowered with 
the other boats. Who had manned or 
occupied it, nobody seemed to recall. 

The night had been black and foggy. 
The drink-dulled Stilsen had automat- 
ically—and autocratically—assigned the 
various passenger groups to the different 
boats. And without panic, but with 
dazed, sheeplike obedience, they had 
followed his commands. One boat had 
upset, spilling its load into the calm 
water, but everyone—supposedly—had 
been hauled aboard again when it was 
righted. 

For weeks the tale of new-landed sur- 
vivors was continued. For months Miss 
Susan Burleigh and the Craigs and Pro- 
fessor Van Duyne’s invalid wife clung 
piteously to hope. Then, when a year 
had passed, they schooled themselves to 
face their losses. 

Two insurance companies duly paid 
Van Duyne’s widow seven thousand, five 
hundred dollars apiece. A dual memo- 
rial service was arranged by Miss Bur- 
leigh and the Craigs, as belated obse- 
quies for Mark and for Marguerite. And 
life went on—as life has a way of doing. 

But eight months after the year’s lapse 
a whaler, touching at Sable Island, left 
there a very dirty and very unkempt man 
of middle age who promptly introduced 
himself to the local authorities as Hen- 
ricus Van Duyne, A. B., A. M., Ph. D., 
F. R. S., etc., recent Professor of Ap- 
plied Science at Coromandal University 
—who demanded instant passage to New 
York. 

The Craigs and Miss Burleigh read 
the cabled account of Van Duyne’s reap- 
pearance. And all three of them traveled 
as far north as Halifax to meet him on 











They had their trip for 
nothing. Professor 
Van Duyne could give 
them no tidings what- 
ever of the missing boy 
and girl, 


7 
¥, 
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his southward journey. But they had HE story Van Duyne told was simple 
their trip and their reawakened hope- to a degree. He and two sailors, he 
pangs all for nothing. Professor Van said, had been assigned to the naphtha 
Duyne could give them no tidings what- launch on Stilsen’s learning that he 
ever of the missing boy and girl. understood the working of motor-craft. 
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The two sailors—ignorant Lascars— 
had trusted neither the efficiency of such 
a newfangled boat nor the guidance of 
a landsman. Wherefore they had at once 
slid over the side and had swum across, 
under cover of the fog, to an under- 
manned lifeboat fifty feet away and had 
climbed aboard. 

Left alone, Van Duyne had tried to 
follow the general course of the boats 
ahead of him, but had lost his bearings 
in the fog. He had chugged along by 
guesswork, until daylight lifted the mist. 
Then all around him the ocean had 
showed no sign of any other craft. Tak- 
ing bearings by the new-risen sun, the 
Professor had continued along the course 
the Aloha had been steering. His supply 
of fuel gave out before he could sight 
land. Then a gale had caught his boat 
astern and had driven it on—while he 
alternately prayed and bailed—for an- 
other forty-eight hours. 

At last, with the falling of the wind, 
the exhausted man had sighted a hilly 
island blazing green in the blue glare 
of the sea and girt with snow-bright 
sand. Thither, by rigging his shirt on 
the’ launch’s boat-hook, he had beaten 
his way more dead than alive and had 
beached his boat. 

On that South Sea island, for six 
long months, he had lived. Except for 
lonely hopelessness, he had not fared ill. 
From fish to breadfruit, from trappable 
game to edible roots, there was natural 
food enough on those twenty square miles 
of fertile land to sustain fifty men. 

There were indications aplenty of for- 
mer human occupancy. A Polynesian 
tribe had doubtless lived there, but many, 
many years ago. Some pestilence had 
probably wiped out or at least decimated 
the islanders, and the place had since 
been shunned in terror by all other na- 
tives. 

Six months later the Professor’s signal 
was seen by a whaler cruising to the 
island in quest of water. The whaler’s 

captain had been in haste to get well out 
beyond the reef-fringed coast before the 
coming of a threatened typhoon, but had 
stopped long enough to fill a few casks 
and to take the marooned professor 
aboard. The captain, however, had re- 
fused to leave his course to carry Van 
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Duyne to any port whence he could 
reach home. Thus the Professor had 
perforce remained on board, reluctantly 
working his passage, until toward the 
end of the cruise, when he was dropped 
at Sable Island. 

The Professor’s story was interesting 
enough, as stories go. But it ceased to 
interest the Craigs and Miss Burleigh as 
soon as they found he knew nothing 
about the fate of Mark and Marguerite. 
And again hope died. 

The mourners remembered the over- 
turning of one of the lifeboats, the spill- 
ing of its human freight into the sea, 
the righting of the boat and the hauling 
of dripping- swimmers over its sides. 
There had been no “counting of heads.” 
after the capsized passengers were fished 
aboard again. And, since the launch was 
now accounted for, there was no longer 
any mystery as to the fate of the boy 
and girl. : 


THE Aloha sank on Christmas Eve, 

1900. On New Year’s Eve, 1915, 
Mr. Bruce Craig received by mail a long 
envelope containing a brief note and a 
pair of typewritten sheets. The note ran: 


Bruce Craig, Esq.: 
Dear Sir: 

The enclosed is a copy I made to-day of 
one of the papers I found in the safe- 
deposit box of the late Henricus Van 
Duyne of this city. As Professor Van 
Duyne’s next of kin, I was searching his 
effects for a will when I came upon this 
statement. I recall the whole case, very 
vividly. And it occurred to me that you 
have the right to see this statement at 
once. So I have herewith copied it. It 
needs no comment from me. 

Very truly, 
Rurus K. Van DUYNE. 


Puzzled, Bruce Craig unfolded the 
sheets of typed paper and read: 


I Henricus Van Dtvyne, being as 

’ nearly in my right mind as ever again 
I can hope to be, have decided to add 
the following facts and corrections to 
the statement I made to the press, upon 
my arrival at Sable Island in August 
of this year (1902). 

For obvious reasons I cannot make 
known these facts, while I am still liv- 
ing. But if I die within the next twenty 
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THE UNKNOWN 


years, it may not be too late to atone 
in part for what I have done—and for 
what God will perhaps forgive me, when 
He remembers that He gave me the soul 
of a coward. 

My statement to the press was in the 
main correct—so far as it went. The 
only actual falsehood I told was con- 
cerning the two sailors assigned to the 
launch with me. 

The two persons entrusted by Captain 
Stilsen to my care, in the launch, were 
not sailors. They were a boy and a girl 
—Mark Burleigh and Marguerite Craig. 

Nor did they jump overboard, as I 
said the sailors did. They remained with 
me through those three days of torture 
and fear, and they landed with me upon 
the island that for six months was my 
prison. There, through my small scien- 
tific knowledge, I taught them what 
plants to use or to avoid, for food. I 
also taught them how to weave fish- 
lines from fiber and to shape fishhooks 
from tuna-bone and how to set game- 
snares. 

One day they two went to the western 
end of the island for shellfish. They 
started at dawn and were to return by 
moonlight, as it was a nine-mile journey 
each way. An hour after they set forth 
I sighted the whaler at anchor off shore ; 
its longboat was already rowing toward 
me, laden with water-casks. 

The captain—so the mate in charge 
of the boat told me—had ordered the 
casks filled as hastily as possible from 
the nearest spring, as the glass gave 
warning of a gale and he wished to get 
out into deep water. There is no safe 
anchorage at the island. He bade me 
be ready to accompany the boat as soon 
as the casks should be filled—or else to 
stay where I was. 

In vain I begged him to wait until 
night, so that my two companions might 
return. He refused. When the casks 
were filled, I put off to the whaler with 
him, and there I repeated to the captain 
my plea for delay. 

He brutally refused, telling me I 
might swim ashore again if I chose, 
and that he would not risk a hurricane 
among those reefs, to rescue a whole 
orphan-asylum. 

What was there 





for me to do? If 
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I went back to that accursed island, a 
lifetime might elapse before the next 
ship would touch there—for it is far 
off the lines of ocean travel, and the 
whaler merely neared it because blown 
far out of her course by a storm. 

How could I have benefited Craig 
and the girl by returning? My first duty 
was my wife—and to the world of 
science. Also—I realize it, now—I was 
a coward. 

In brief, I made up my mind. I told 
the captain and mate that I had no 
companions on shore and that I had 
mentioned them only in hope of gaining 
time to go back to my hut, across the 
island, for some scientific specimens I 
wished to save. 

The captain kicked me for lying to 
him; and he set me to work scraping 
blubber—a horrible occupation. 

I had time, in the months that ensued, 
to realize the figure I should cut in the 
eyes of my friends and of the world at 
large should I confess I had gained my 
own freedom and had left my two young 
comrades to end their days there on the 
island. 

I dared not face the contempt of the 
public. I should never have been able 
to live down the cowardice. It would 
have broken my wife’s heart with shame. 
It would have meant my expulsion from 
the University—the belittling of my life 
work. So I framed the story I told on 
my arrival. 

May God forgive me! May those who 
loved Marguerite Craig and Mark Bur- 
leigh forgive me! Perhaps, when I am 
dead, it will not yet be too late to rescue 
the two children I deserted. 

And yet—if much time shall have 
elapsed—let those who love the two 
think twice before seeking to rescue 
them. Many years ago I read a strange 
book—‘“‘The Blue Lagoon,” I think, was 
the name. It told of a boy and a girl 
thus cast away on such an island; the 
thing has happened before now, in fact 
as well as in fiction. And I advise the 
castaways’ parents or guardians to read 
that book. 

But this latter is no affair of mine. 
Again I implore forgiveness—my wife’s 
above all. 








HEnNRICUS VAN Duyne. 
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RAIG read the confession through a 
second and a third time. Then he 
read it to his wife. Then they both went 
to the gloomy old Stuyvesant Square 
house of Miss Susan Burleigh. And there 
Craig read the confession aloud. 

He had to read the last half of it to 
Miss Burleigh a second time, for in the 
middle of his first reading she fainted. 

Then followed much more talk, in- 
terrupted now and then by a flood of 
hysterical tears from both women. 

“ “What is to be done?” demanded Mr. 
Craig at last, his brain recovering some 
of its wonted working-power. 

“Done?” -echoed his wife, amazed. 
“Done? What do you mean, Bruce? 
Surely there’s only one thing to—’ 

“Done?” babbled Susan Burleigh, 
tearfully indignant at the question. 
“Why, man alive, there’s everything to 
be done! What’s the matter with you? 
Don’t you understand? The two babies 
that we’ve mourned as dead for fifteen 
years are alive! Alive’ There on that 
awful island, in the South Seas! Alive 
—and waiting for us to bring them 
home. How soon can we start? It’s too 
late, to-night, I suppose. But—” 

“Ves,” grimly agreed Craig, “it is 
too late, to-night. I’m afraid the last 
car for the South Seas has gone.” 

“Bruce!” gasped his wife. ‘““How can 
you joke, at such—at such a sacred time? 
The joy has made him light-headed,” 
she explained to Miss Burleigh. 

“No,” he denied, “it has made me 
level-headed. Some one must be. That 
is why I asked ‘What is to be done?’ 
You see, / once read ‘The Blue Lagoon’ 
—that book Van Duyne speaks about.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
shrilly challenged Miss Burleigh. “This 
isn’t a time to talk about books.” 

“We can start for San Francisco, first 
thing to-morrow morning,” declared 
Mrs. Craig. “And from there—” 

“Yes,” interposed her husband, “from 
there—where?” 

“To the island, of course—by the 
first ship we can charter. By the—” 

“Where?” doggedly insisted Craig. 
“Where is the island? The South Seas 
are fairly aswarm with islands—thou- 
sands and thousands of them, big and 
little. That’s what Polynesia means. 








It’s Greek for Many I/slands. Polloi 
means many, and nesos means—” 

“But Professor Van Duyne lived there 
six months. Surely, he—” 

“How could he know?” asked Craig. 
“He had no instruments, no chart. He 
himself said that he had no means of 
guessing except in the most general way, 
where he was. He. traveled three days 
from the spot where the Aloha went 
down. But in what direction and at 
what speed? There are probably fifty 
islands in a_ two-hundred-mile circle 
from the place where the Aloha sank. 
And we've only a vague knowledge as 
to where she sank. The wreck was never 
located, and the ship’s log wasn’t saved.” 

“But the whaler!” cried Mrs. Craig 
in triumph, ‘‘the whaler that picked up 
Professor Van Duyne! Surely the—”’ 

“The whaler was an old ship fifteen 
years ago,” countered her husband. 
“She’s probably been broken up or gone 
to the bottom years ago. And her cap- 
tain would be impossible to locate, even 
if he is still alive. He was an elderly 
man, Van Duyne told us. And that was 
in 1901. The crew are scattered, of 
course. And probably the ship’s log could 
never be found, now—even if the log 
made record of the exact latitude and 
longitude of an island, off the regular 
track, where the ship was blown by a 
gale and where she watered. They’re 
notoriously careless, those whaling-men, 
in recording anything except catches and 
deaths and accidents—” 

“Mr. Craig!” broke in Miss Burleigh, 
“T am a fairly well-to-do woman, as 
you may know. I don’t spend one-fifth 
of my income—because I don’t need to. 
And I am going to spend every cent of 
money I have in the world, if I have to, 
to find my boy. I’m going to charter 
a ship—not one ship—a dozen ships. 
I’m going to have the South Seas combed 
with a fine-tooth comb. I’m going to 
offer a reward of fifty thousand 
dollars—” 

“A reward!” eagerly chimed in Mrs. 
Craig. “That’s it! We'll both offer a 
reward—a reward big enough to set 
every Pacific skipper to hunting for 
them. Oh, we'll find them, that way. 
Something tells me we shall! And we'll 
charter a ship, too—and—” 
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“One minute!” said Craig gravely. 
“Do you realize what this means? Do 
you realize—” 

“T realize I want my little girl—my 
only baby!” flamed Mrs. Craig. 

“And I want my boy!” sobbed Miss 
Burleigh, “—the splendid little boy who 
never knew any mother but me. He 
was only my nephew. But no mother 
could have—” 

“You don’t understand me,” inter- 


vened Craig. “Let me put it as kindly - 


as I can.” 


E paused to collect his words in the 
order he desired. Then he con- 
tinued : 

“You say you want your children. 
Miss Burleigh, your ‘little boy’ was fif- 
teen when you lost him. Our little girl 
was fourteen. That was fifteen years 
ago, last week. If they are living, Mark 
is thirty. Marguerite is twenty-nine. 
Does that mean nothing to you? Think 
it over.” 

“It means that they have grown up, 
of course,” said Miss Burleigh. ‘But 
we can make up to them for all their 
years of exile there, and—” 

“Can we?” 

Craig fairly shot the question at her. 

“Can we make it up to them? If 
they are alive, they have lived since 
childhood the lives of savages—with no 
books, no advice, no civilized surround- 
ings, no teachings—except Nature’s. 
They have fished, hunted, eaten, drunk, 
slept. They have lived for more than 
half their lives as young savages might 
live. No,”—forestalling an interruption 
from his wife,—‘‘not as young savages, 
but as animals. For young savages would 
have tribal customs and traditions and 
folklore and the experience of their 
elders to guide them. These two chil- 
dren had not even that. If that cur Van 
Duyne had stayed there with them, it 
would have been different. But he 
stayed only long enough to teach them 
how to sustain life—not how to Jive 
life. They would be dragged back here 
—two savages, nothing better! Perhaps 
something worse! Is it fair to them? 
Is it fair to us? 

“Have you any idea,” persisted Craig, 
“in how brief a time a whole civilized 


community can revert to barbarism, if 
it’s left to itself? Then how about two 
children who grow up as ours have— 
if they’ve lived to grow up at all? How 
about clothes? How about mental exer- 
cises? How about—” 

“Then we must make up to them, all 
the more, for what they have missed,” 
purred Miss Burleigh benevolently. 

With a groan Bruce Craig gave up the 
battle. 

“All right!” he agreed drearily. 
“Have it your own way! I'll do all 
I can. I’ll do all any mortal can do. 
I promise that. Only, I insist that you 
leave the whole matter in my hands for 
the present. I’ll arrange for offering the 
reward and for chartering a boat and 
everything. And I’ll use all the speed 
and all the skill that money can supply. 
Only, I want you not to take any steps 
until I’ve succeeded or failed. Will you 
agree ?”” 

In the end, because he was a man and 
she a spinster, Miss Burleigh agreed. 
And because she had a way of obeying 
when she saw that queer, set look 
around his mouth, Mrs. Craig assented 
too. 
And that night as he lay awake and 
hot-eyed beside his slumbering wife, 
Bruce Craig whispered over and over 
to himself in agony of soul: 

“My little girl! Dad’s own, own 
baby girl! God in His mercy grant that 
you're safely dead! God grant you died 
while you were still my baby girl!” 


N the morning Craig was quite grumpy 
and businesslike at breakfast, and he 
seemed to have forgotten all about the 
tidings of the night before until Mrs. 
Craig recalled the matter to his mind. 
And before the meal was fairly finished, 
he left the house. 

He did not go, as usual, to his office, 
but instead to the Public Library. There, 
consulting newspaper files of August, 
1902, he found the story of Van 
Duyne’s rescue. The account gave the 
name of the whaler and of its captain 
—also the shipping firm that owned the 
vessel. It was a New York firm. 

Craig jotted down the firm’s address 
and went thither. Two hours later he was 
climbing the front steps of a jerry-built 
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New Jersey cottage. He was the bearer 
of a strong note of introduction from 
the whaling firm, to the whaler’s ex- 
captain, Hiram H. Rance—who had for 
five years been on the retired list and 
who was ending his days here in a 
suburban dry-dock. 

Like many another seafaring man who 
is an unholy terror on his own quarter- 
deck, Captain Hiram H. Rance, ashore, 
proved to be a mild-mannered and depre- 
catory old chap, with watery blue eyes 
and a lonesome-looking white patch of 
chin beard. 

He received Craig, -non-committally, 
in the cottage’s atrocious sitting-room, 
and very carefully read the firm’s note 
of introduction. Then he read it again. 
After that he visibly threw aside the 
reserve so proper to a sailor who is ap- 
proached by a prosperous-looking lands- 
man and placed himself wholly at his 
guest’s service. “OQwners’ Orders” are 
shipmasters’ Ten Commandments. 

Craig told his story succinctly, yet in 
a way that made Rance understand the 
terrible problem that faced his guest and 
to do mental homage to the speaker’s 
self-control. Then Craig began to ask 
questions. And Captain Hiram H. 
Rance gave full and careful replies. 

Yes, Rance had perfect recollection 
of the island and of Van Duyne’s rescue. 
The matter had not only been entered 
in the whaler’s log but in the private 
diary which the Captain had religiously 
kept since boyhood (and which, after 
brief rummaging, he now produced from 
a sea-chest in the attic). 

Here was the entry—six lines in all. 
And here, of course, were the latitude 
and longitude of the island. 

Yes, and Captain Hiram distinctly 
remembered the professorial castaway’s 





story of two fellow-refugees. He had 
believed Van Duyne’s later assertion 


that there were no such refugees. He 
had believed it, and in his heart he had 
been glad, for he had been irked at the 
need of leaving two white people there 
for the sake of his ship’s safety. He had 
believed the story, until—until— 

“You see, sir, it’s this way: That 
island, now—she’s off the beaten track. 
She’s far-an’-away off the trade-routes 
an’ travel-lanes. I knew her, because 
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when I was mate on the Annie S. (out 0’ 
Gloucester, you know) back in 1887, we 
touched there for water. That’s why I 
tried to water.there when we were 
blowed out of our course the time we 
picked up your professor. I don’t believe 
there’s a craft of any kind sights that 
island twice in ten years—let alone stops 
there. An’ for some queer reason, the 
natives steer clear of it. It isn’t even 
charted.” 

“Well?” asked Craig impatiently as 
the narrator’s rambling talk trailed 
away. 

“Well,’—Captain Hiram took up his 
seemingly aimless tale——‘I was retired, 
back in Jan’ry, nineteen-eleven. My last 
voy’ge ended a week before that. A 
three-year cruise it was.” 

Again he paused, cleared his throat, 
and looked uncomfortable. 

“In St. John’s, it was, on the home- 
stretch,” he added, “that I met up with 
Cap’n Boyd of the Speed an’ Follow. 
(He went down with his ship an’ all 
hands, off Sable, in nineteen-twelve. ) 
Him an’ me got to chinning about this an’ 
that. An’ he said he’d read in a news- 
paper about me picking up Professor 
Van Duyne at that island, in nineteen- 
two. He asked me a lot about the loca- 
tion.” 

“Well?” again interrupted Craig, to 
whom these devious reminiscences were 
a growing annoyance. 

“Well,” said Captain Hiram more 
briskly, as if nettled by the other’s im- 
patience, “I couldn’t make out what he 
was driving at, till pretty soon he tells 
me he sighted that island early in nine- 
teen-ten,—that’s "bout five years back, 
now, you see,—being blowed off his 
course by one o’ those mussy little tropic 
typhoons, same as I was. He passed the 





island five miles to south’ard. An’ he 
gave it what my grandson calls ‘the 


glasses. He’d heard 
But—on the beach 


’ 


once-over’ with his 
it wasn’t inhabited. 
he saw—he saw—two natives.’ 

“What?” cried Bruce Craig in sud- 
den tense interest. ‘““Two natives?” 

“Two natives. At least—at least, 
he thought they must be natives. An’— 
an’ he thought there was only two of 
them. He couldn’t be sure. The day 
wasn’t bright, an’—” 
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Again his voice trailed away. Craig 
jumped to his feet, walked heavily to the 
window and stared out for a long time 
into the slushy suburban highway. Over 
and over to himself, through no volition 
of his, he found himself repeating the 
Captain’s words: 

“He thought they must be natives. 
He thought there was only two of 
them!’ ” 

Suddenly Craig turned back into the 
room. 

“Captain 


’ 


Rance!” he said sharply. 


“You spoke just now of your grandson. 
Have you a daughter?” 

“No sir,” answered Rance in surprise. 
Then, his voice softening, he added: 

“Not now. Three sons and the grand- 
son. I hadn’t but one daughter, ever. 
She was took to heaven when she was 
twelve—summer complaint. I was on a 
cruise at the time. I call to mind, I 
brought her home a toy theayter from 
Frisco, that trip, an’ a necklace of 
abalone. An’ she’d been dead pretty 
near a month when I got to shore. She’d 
of been—she’d of been thirty-one, this 
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He’d heard the island wasn’t inhabited. 





The 


next March—eighth of March. 
parson told me at the time that I’d stop 
grieving for her, by an’ by, an’ get 
reconciled to her being took. An’ maybe 


I will. But I don’t seem to make very 
much progress. It’s queer how much 


fonder a man is of his little girl than 
he is of his big, noisy sons, an’ how much 
harder it is to forget her. Little girls are 
so cute an’ loving an’ gentle, an’ all 
that. Why did you ask about Tillie?” 

“T asked,” said Craig, “because I 
want your advice—and then your help. 
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But on the beach he saw—two natives. 


I’ll pay liberally for the help. But the 
advice must come as a gift from one 
stricken father to another.” 

“T don’t seem to get your drift, sir.” 

“Then I’ll ask the advice, first,” re- 
turned Craig. ‘Captain, look me square 
in the eyes and answer me, man to man. 
Knowing the circumstances as you do, 
would you change places with me?” 

“How d’ you mean?” queried Captain 
Hiram, puzzled. 

“T mean,” pursued Craig, “would you 
rather know your little girl had died be- 
fore the world could lay its dirty claws 
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on her—would you rather know she is 
happy with the Savior of little chil- 
dren—or to know she might still be 
alive, under the same conditions that 
my little girl is alive—if my little girl 
is really alive?” 

“Why—why, what a queer question 
that is, now!” sputtered Captain Hiram. 

“It’s a fair question,” insisted Craig, 
“and it calls for a fair answer. If you 
could have your choice: to know your 
daughter is where she is and as she is, 
or that she is as my daughter is—which 
would you choose?” 

“T—-I—”_ began the 
Craig went on: 

“And if your daughter were still 
alive and had been living as my daughter 
has, for the past fifteen years, would you 
bring her back to civilization? Not for 
your own sake, but for fers? Would 
you uproot her from the life that an un- 
guided Nature has taught her to lead, 
and transplant her in twentieth-century 
New York? Would it—or wouldn’t it 
—be fair to her?” 


Captain; but 


OR a long minute, Captain Hiram 
made no reply. Then he said, with 
seeming irrelevance: 

“T come of New England stock. My 
folks was among the first Deerfield set- 
tlers. You’ve read, in the hist’ry-books, 
about the Deerfield mass’cre? Well, a 
baby girl—one of my fam’ly’s children— 
was carried off by the Injuns during that 
mass’cre. She was brought up a savage, 
an’ she married a savage. Twenty years 
later her folks got news about her, and 
they brought her back to civ’lization an’ 
to their own home in Deerfield. She was 
a savage, an’ her ways was the ways of a 
savage. She pined for the Injuns. An’ 
as soon as she could, she ran away, back 
to the Injuns. An’—her folks was glad 
enough to let her go. That’s a true 
story. You'll find it in the hist’ry-books. 
Maybe it has some bearing on your ques- 
tion. An’, again, maybe it hasn’t.” 

“It comes as near to answering it as 
I’m likely to get,” said Craig after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “And as near to it 
as I have any right to expect. So much 
for the advice. Now for the help I 
spoke of. Captain Rance, will a bonus 
of five thousand dollars, and all ex- 
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penses paid, induce you to charter a ship 
and go to the island with me to bring 
back my daughter and Mark Burleigh?” 

“Hey?” grunted the astonished sea- 
man. 

“Remember,” added Craig, “I foot 
every bill. And you get not only mas- 
ter’s pay from the minute you sign on, 
but a five-thousand-dollar bonus—half 
of it in advance.” 

“But—but Mr. Craig,” faltered Cap- 
tain Hiram, his brain buzzing with the 
temptation to add so much easy money 
to his meager savings. “But why me? 
There’s scores of younger men—”’ 

“You are the man I want,” said Craig 
tensely. “I’ve decided that, since I’ve 
been here. You are the man I want, 
because you understand. To the ordinary 
shipmaster, it would be only a job. Will 
you do it?” 

In the end, Captain Hiram consented. 


NEST morning Captain Hiram and 

Bruce Craig started together for San 
Francisco. Craig, by superhuman elo- 
quence and argument and bulldozing, 
prevailed on the two women to remain 
in New York until his cable from 
Honolulu, on the return trip, should ap- 
prise them whether or not there was need 
for them to come out to California to 
meet him. 

Six days later, on the slippery docks 
of San Francisco, Craig fell, breaking 
his right leg in two places—one of the 
breaks being a compound fracture. 

Two months in the hospital was the 
very best the local surgeon could prom- 
ise the sufferer. And Captain Hiram 
perforce chartered a ship and set sail 
without him. On the eve of sailing the 
Captain came to the hospital for final 
orders. 

“I’m doubly glad I chose you for this 
job instead of any other man,” said 
Craig, who was reclining with his 
plaster-cast leg thrust grotesquely out in 
front of him, ‘doubly glad. Because on 
this quest, you’ve got to be not only Cap- 
tain Hiram H. Rance but Bruce Craig 
as well. Do you understand me? You've 
got to use not only your own judgment, 
but mine as well. I—I can’t speak any 
more plainly. I have no right to—not 
even to myself. But—but keep on think- 
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ing of your own little girl when you go 
to look for mine. Just imagine you're 
Bruce Craig, in search of Hiram Rance’s 
lost daughter. I—I—” 

“T guess I catch your signals,” said 
Rance gruffly, blinking very fast. “Good- 
by, Mr. Craig. I don’t mind telling you 
I’d rather do a month in irons in the 
booby hatch, than tote the load you’ve 
just crowded onto my shoulders. I’ll 
have to act as the Good Man gives me 
light to. That’s the best anyone can do.” 


’ 


IGHT weeks later Bruce Craig, sup- 

ported by a crutch and a cane, 
hobbled forward to greet Captain Hiram 
H. Rance as the latter entered the hotel 
room whither Craig had been removed 
from the hospital two days earlier. 

“Your ‘No-one-alive-on-island’ cable 
from Honolulu kept me from boarding 
the first liner and coming out to meet 
you,” said Craig as the Captain silently 
shook hands with him. ‘“You’ve nothing 
to add to that?” 

“I’m glad you’re on your legs again,” 
replied the Captain, finding his voice 
with some effort and speaking with un- 
wonted effusion. “You’re looking bet- 
ter’n I expected to see you, after such a 
lay-by. I’m sorry you’ve had to pay out 
so much good money, too, on a fool’s 
errand. I—” 

“Tell me about it! Sit down and tell 
me about it—everything. You found the 
island without any trouble?” 

“Found it?” repeated Captain Hiram 
with fine scorn. “Why wouldn’t I find 
it? Give me the latitood and longitood 
of a place, an’ I’ll find it as easy as you’d 
find a house-number. Any navigator 
can. I—” 

“Captain,” interposed Craig, “I want 
you to tell me what you found there. 
And—it’s only a detail, of course—I 
wish you would humor a sick man’s whim 
by looking at me instead of at the floor. 
You got to the island. Well? What 
then ?” 

“We searched three days high an’ 
low,” said Rance glibly, like one who 
repeats a well-learned lesson. ‘Not a 
living soul there—not anywhere. We 








stumbled onto an old thatch, at last. It 
was overgrown with jungle an’ looked 
like a 


landsman had built it—Van 
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An’—brace 
self, take it brave, sir—in sep’rate cor- 
ners of the shack we come upon two 
skel’tons—of a boy an’ girl, it looked 


Duyne, most likely. your- 





like—about fifteen years old, I should 
say. I take it they’d died of hunger or 
something when Van Duyne wasn’t there 
any longer to teach ’em what to eat. 
That man had ought to have been 
hanged, for leaving them. We buried 
the bones, an’ I read a service over ’em. 
Then we provisioned with a lot of fresh 
fruits an’ fish an’ the like, an’ we came 
back.” 

“You were able to provision your 
ship there,” commented Craig, “and yet 
you say they died of starvation? After 
Van Duyne had taught them how to fish 
and to trap and to—” 

“T didn’t say they starved,” growled 
Rance crossly. ‘I only said I s’posed so. 
All I know is that I found their—”’ 

“And there were no natives on the 
island ?” 

“Not a one. Not a sign of any living 
person, native or white.” 

“Yet your friend told you he saw two 
people—at least two people there, five 
years ago. Marguerite and Mark would 
have been twenty-four and twenty-five 
years old at that time. The skeletons, 
you say, were of a boy and girl of about 
fifteen ?” 

“Look here, Mr. Craig!’’ bellowed 
Rance in sudden rage, “I aint used to 
having my word questioned—” 

“Did you ever study physiognomy, 
Captain Rance?” asked Craig very 
quietly. ‘I ask because a study of physi- 
ognomy has taught me two things: one 
is that a thoroughly angry or indignant 
man always looks straight into the other 
fellow’s eyes. The other is that an 
amateur liar always clenches his fists 
when he’s telling his most important 
lies.” 

“What’s all that got to do with—” 

“With the fact that you’ve been look- 
ing everywhere except at me?” broke in 
Craig’s dead voice, “and that your fists 
are so tightly clenched that the knuckles 
are bone-white? I don’t know, I’m sure. 
We'll start back for New: York, this 
evening, you and I. You’ve earned your 
pay, if ever a man did. You're a good 


1? 


fellow, Rance. And a—a good father! 


” 








EDZIE THROPP, of Nimrim, 

Missouri, had beauty —and 
nothing else. She had never 
been anywhere, never had 
anything—but wanted every- 
thing. 

Jim Dyckman, of Fifth Avenue, New 
York, had been everywhere, had had 
everything—and all he wanted was love 
and contentment. 

The two saw each other for the first 
time on a train going into New York, 
but neither knew it afterward. For Ked- 
zie was dreaming of what was before her 
and Dyckman was looking into the eyes 
of Charity Coe Cheever, a person of 
travel and wealth as unlimited as his own. 
Dyckman had loved Charity since child- 
hood. But before the slow-moving Jim 
claimed her as his own, Peter Cheever, 
a more tempestuous wooer, had come 
along and carried her off her feet. 

The Cheevers had not been long mar- 
ried when the husband, still tempestuous, 
left his lovely wife in a Paris hospital, 
caring for wounded and orphans, while 
he crossed to New York and dallied with 
Zada L’Etoile, a dancer. 


pére, already bursting with anger, put 
his girl across his knee and spanked -her. 
After that he led his womenfolk to the 
street. There the crossing was a mael- 
strom. Kedzie dropped her valise for 
safety, and made into the crowd. 

The Thropps called on the police to 
help find their girl, and the newspapers 
helped. But Kedzie eluded all search. 
She took a subway train uptown and lost 
herself in a moving- picture house where 
the name of the heroine, Anita Adair, 
pleased her so much that she adopted it. 
That night she slept in a park. 

Kedzie’s first friend was a restaurant 
waiter, Skip Magruder, who found her 
work in a candy shop, and loved her awk- 
wardly. But Kedzie’s vision widened. 
She began to think of Skip and his kind 
as “mutts.” She became a professional 
model for calendars and fell in love with 
an advertisement writer named Gilfoyle. 

In the meantime, sweet Charity Coe’s 
short happiness with her husband came 
to an end and another unhappiness 
budded and bore fruit. Zada L’Etoile 
won Cheever back. And at a house-party, 

Prissy Atterbury recited his 





Charity Coe had come 
home but did not know, 
and was st'l devoted to 
Cheever. Sie met Dyck- 
man by chance on the train. 

At the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, the two were seen by 
Prissy Atterbury, an accom- 
plished gossip. Atterbury 
planned to regale a week- 
end party with the choice 
bit, for everyone knew that 
Jim: Dyckman still loved 
Charity Coe and_ that 
Cheever hated Dyckman. 





The 
Opening 
Chapters 
of “We 
Can’t Have 
Everything” 


news of seeing Charity and 
Jim Dyckman come in on 
the same train. He gently 
interwove the inference that 
Dyckman had been with 
Charity in the mountains. 
Many believed it. Zada 
L’Etoile grabbed at it. She 
told Cheever, who believed 
it till Charity slapped his 
face when he went to her 
about it. Then Mrs. Noxon, 
leader at Newport, invited 
Charity down for a week 
and to be present at her big 








Before leaving the train, 

Kedzie’s father, petty claim adjuster who 
“thought he knew a thing or two,” was 
directed by a wag to stay at the Biltmore. 
There Father Thropp thought the price 
twelve dollars for two rooms meant for 
two rooms and board for a week. So 
Kedzie got her first glimpse of New York 
from the top. 

Here she again saw Dyckman and 
Charity Coe and Cheever. While the 
Thropps senior slept, Kedzie stole down 
to the supper-room and hid where she 
could watch. Cheever was at a table with 
Zada L’Etoile. And Charity was with 
Jim Dyckman, whom she had asked to 
take her somewhere to fight her loneli- 
ness. Cheever saw Charity before Char- 
ity saw him. He slipped out through the 
crowd. The next day he amazed his wife 
by entertaining her in honeymoon style. 

That day was even more momentous 
for Kedzie. Her father found what New 
York hotel prices really were and or- 
dered his family to go at once to cheaper 
quarters. Kedzie, intoxicated with the 
luxury, refused to budge. Then Thropp 


féte. That silenced gossip 
for a bit. There Charity met Dyckman 
again—and Kedzie. 

Kedzie danced with a troupe of per- 
formers at the féte. Dyckman was struck 
by her beauty; Charity noticed it. Ked- 
zie, while dancing, fell into the fountain. 
Dyckman pulled her out. Discharged for 
her awkwardness, she went to New York 
and married Gilfoyle. Gilfoyle lost his 
job and Kedzie’s interest in a few days. 

Charity Coe planned to give a society 
motion- -picture show to raise money for 
war victims. She got work for Kedzie 
with a moving-picture company, where 
the girl’s beauty made an immediate hit. 
Ferriday, the director, promised Kedzie 
to flash her loveliness over the world. 

At the same minute Charity Coe was 
asking Dyckman, whom she chanced to 
meet at the Ritz, to get Ferriday to man- 
age her show for her. Cheever, entering 
with Zada, saw them together. He knew 
Charity must not see him with Zada, and 
felt grateful when the quick-witted Zada 
pretended sudden illness to explain their 
hasty departure. 


The story continues on the following page. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


)|JHE things we are ashamed 

T of are an acid test of our 

| T| souls. Kedzie Thropp was 

— constantly improving the 
quality of her disgusts. 

A few months ago she was hardly 
ashamed of sleeping under a park 
bench. And already here she was sliding 
through the street in a limousine. It was 
a shabby limousine but she was not yet 
ready to be ashamed of any limousine. She 
was proud to have it lent to her, proud to 
know anybody who owned such a thing. 
What she was ashamed of now was the 
home it must take her to and the job- 
less husband waiting for her there. She 
was ashamed of herself for tying up 
with a husband so soon. She had 
married in haste and repented in 
haste. And there was a lot of leisure 
for more repentance. 

Already her husband was such a 
handicap that she had refrained 
from mentioning his existence to 
the great moving-picture director 
who had opened a new world of 
glory to her—thrown on a screen, 
as it were, a cinemation of her 








“WE Can’t Have Everything” is Mr. 
Hughes’ most vivid and daring 
novel. With this installment begins 


its most engrossing phase—the junction 
of the paths of Jim Dyckman, who had 
always had everything, and of Kedzie 
Thropp, who had never had anything. 
If by any mischance you missed the 
earlier chapters, the complete resume on 
page 653 enables you to begin the story 
now. We recommend it as the best 
reading of the year. 26 a Bw 
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future, where triumphs followed 
each other with moving-picture 
rapidity. He had made a scenario 
of her and invited her to dinner. 
She smiled a little at the inspira- 
tion that had saved her from con- 
fessing she was Mrs. Gilfoyle. It 
was neat of her to tell Mr. Ferri- 
day that she could be addressed 
“in care of Mrs, Gilfoyle.” In 
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care of herself! That was just what she was. oe a er = 
Who else was so interested in Kedzie’s advance- ! q Ay 
ment as Kedzie? | | AS: \V 


~HE was a bitterly disappointed Kedzie just now 
Ferriday had told her to go down to Lady 
Powell-Carewe and get herself a bevy of specially 
designed gowns at the expense of the firm. There 
was hardly a woman alive who would not have 
rejoiced at such a mission. To Kedzie, who had 
never had a gown made by anything higher than 
a sewing woman, the privilege was heavenly. Also, 
she had never met a Lady with a capital L. 

The dual strain might have been the death of 
her, but she was saved by the absence of Lady 
Powell-Carewe. Kedzie went back to the street, 
sick with deferred hope. Ferriday’s chauffeur was 
waiting to take her home. She felt grateful for the 
thoughtfulness of Ferriday and crept in. 

The nearer Kedzie came to her lowly highly flat, 
the less she wanted even the chauffeur of Mr. Ferri- 
day’s limousine to see her enter it. He would come 
for her again at night, but the building did not 
look so bad at night. 

So she tapped on the glass and told him to let 
her out, please, at the drug-store, as she had some 
marketing to do. 

“Sure, Miss,” said the chauffeur. 

Kedzie liked that “Miss.” It was ever so much 
prettier than “Mizzuz.’”’ She bought some postage 
stamps at the drug-store and some pork chops at 
the butcher’s and went down the street and up 
the stairs to her life-partner, dog on him! 

Gilfoyle was just finishing a poem, and Sas 
he was the least poetic thing in the world at 
to her, next to his poem. He was in his 
sock feet ; his suspenders were down—he would wear the hateful things! his collar 
was off, his sleeves up ; his detachable cuffs were detached and stuck on the mantel- 
piece ; his hair was crazy, and he had ink smears on his nose. 

“Don’t speak to me!” he said frant cally, as he thumped the table with finger 
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as it were, a cinemation of her 
future, where triumphs followed 
each other with moving-picture 
rapidity. He had made a scenario 
of her and invited her to dinner. 
She smiled a little at the inspira- 
tion that had saved her from con- 
fessing she was Mrs. Gilfoyle. It 
was neat of her to tell Mr. Ferri- 
day that she could be addressed 
“in care of Mrs, Gilfoyle.” In 
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after finger to verify the meter. 

“No danger!” said Kedzie, and went 
into the bedroom to look over her scant 
wardrobe and choose the least of its evils 
to wear. 

She shook her head at her poverty and 
went to the kitchen to cook lunch for her 
man. He followed her and read her his 
poem while she slammed the oven door 
of the gas stove at the exquisitely wrong 
moments. She broke his heart by her in- 
difference and he tore up the poem, care- 
fully saving the pieces. 

“A whole day’s work and five dollars 
gone!” he groaned. He was so sulky 
that he forgot to ask her why she had 
come home so early. He assumed that 
she had been turned off. She taxed her 
ingenuity to devise some way of getting 
to the dinner with Ferriday without let- 
ting Gilfoyle know of it. At last she 
made so bold as to tell her husband that 
she thought she would drop in at her 
old boarding-house and stay for dinner 
if she got asked. 

“T’m sick of my cooking,” she said. 

“So am I, darling. Go by all means!” 
said Gilfoyle, who owed her one for the 
poem. ; 

Kedzie was suspicious of his willing- 
ness to let her go, but already she had 
outgrown jealousy of him. As a matter 
of fact, he had been invited to join a 
few cronies at dinner in a grimy Italian 
boarding-house. They gave it a little in- 
terest by calling it a “speak easy,” be- 
cause the proprietor sold liquor without 
a license. Gilfoyle’s cronies did not 
know of his marriage and he was sure 
that Kedzie would not fit. She did not 
even know the names of the successful, 
therefore mercenary, writers and illus- 
trators nor the names of the unsuccess- 
ful, therefore artistic and sincere. 

To Kedzie’s delight Gilfoyle took 
himself off at the end of a perfect day 
of misery. He left her alone with her 
ambitions. She was in very grand com- 
pany. She hated the duds she had to 
wear but she solaced herself with plan- 
ning what she should buy when money 
was rolling in. 


” 


HEN Ferriday’s car came for her 
she was standing in the doorway. 
She hopped in like the Cinderella that 
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Ferriday had called her. When the car 
rolled up to the Knickerbocker hotel, she 
pretended that it was her own motor. 

, Ferriday was standing at the curb, 
humbly bareheaded. He wore a dinner 
jacket and a soft hat which he tucked 
under his arm so that he might clasp her 
hands in both of his with a costume-play 
fervor. He had been an actor once— 
and he boasted that he had been a very 
bad one. 

Kedzie felt as if he were helping her 
from a sedan chair. She imagined her 
knee skirts lengthened to a brocaded 
train, and his trousers gathered up into 
knee breeches with silver buckles. 

Bitterness came back to her as she 
entered the hotel and her slimpsy little 
cloth gown must brush the Parisian 
skirts of the richly clad other women. 

She pouted in right earnest and it was 
infinitely becoming to her. Ferriday was 
not thinking of the price or cut of her 
frock. He was perceiving the flexible 
figure that informed it, the virginal 
shoulders that curved up out of it, the 
slender, limber throat that aspired from 
them and the flower-poise of her head on 
its white stalk. 

“You are perfect,” he groaned into 
her ear, with a flattering agony of ap- 
preciation. ; 

That made everything all right and 
she did not tremble much even before 
the maitre-d’hétel. She was a trifle 
alarmed at the covey of waiters who 
hastened to their table to pull out the 
chairs and push them in and fetch the 
water and bread and butter and silver 
and plates. She was glad to have long 
gloves to take off slowly while she re- 
covered herself and took in the gorgeous 
room full of gorgeous people. Gloves 
are most useful coming off and going 
on. 

Kedzie was afraid of the bill of fare 
with its complex French terms, but 
Ferriday took command of the menu. 

When he was working, Ferriday could 
wolf a sandwich with the fangs of a busy 
artist and give orders with a shred of 
meat in one hand and a mug of coffee in 
the other. But when he luxuriated he 
luxuriated. 

To-night he was tired of life and de- 
jected from his battle with the miserly 
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WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


backers, who had warned him for the 
last time once more that he had to 
economize. He needed to forget such 
people and the loathsome enemy of 
fancy, economy. 

“T want to order something as ex- 
quisite as you are,” he said. “Of course, 
there could be nothing as exquisite as 
you are, Miss Adair—uniess you were 
curled up on a silver dish with a little 
apple in your mouth like a young roast 
pig. Ever read Lamb on pig?” 

Kedzie laughed with glancing tintin- 
nabulations as if one tapped a row of 
glasses with a knife. 

Ferriday sighed. He saw that she had 
never heard of Lamb and thought he 
was perpetrating an ancient pun. But 
he did not like bookish women and he 
often said that nothing was more becom- 
ing to a woman than ignorance. They 
should have wisdom, but no learning. 

Ferriday was one of those terrifying 
persons who know, or pretend to know, 
curious secrets about restaurants and 
their resources. Wine cellars and the in- 
dividualities of chefs had no terror for 
him so far as she could see. He ex- 
pressed contempt for apparent common- 
places that Kedzie had never heard of. 
He used French words with an accent 
that Kedzie supposed to be perfect. 

The waiters knew that he did not 
know much and had merely picked up 
a smattering of dining-room lore, but 
they humored his affectations. 

“Would you prefer the Astrakhan 
caviar?” he began on Kedzie, ‘‘or some 
or-durv? The caviar here is fairly 
trustworthy.” Kedzie shrugged her per- 
fectly accented shoulders in a cowardly 
evasion, and he ordered the first caviar 
Kedzie had ever eaten. It looked as if 
it came from a munition factory but she 
liked it immensely, especially as a side- 
long glance at the bill of fare told her 
that it cost one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per person. 

Next he proposed either a potage 
madriléne or a créme de volaille, Marie 
Louise. Kedzie chose the latter be- 
cause it was the latter. She mumbled: 

“I think a little cremmy vly Marie 
Louisa would be nice.” as 

She was amazed to find later how 
much it tasted like chicken soup. 
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“We don’t, want any fish, do we?” 
Ferriday moaned. “Or do we? They 
don’t really understand the supreme de 
sole 4 la Verdi here, so suppose we skip 
to the roast, unless you would risk the 
aigulette de pompano, Coquelin. The 
last time I had a troncgon de saumon 
here, I had to send it back.” 

Kedzie said: ‘Let’s skip.” 

She shuddered. The word reminded 
her, as always, of Skip Magruder. She 
remembered how he had hung over the 
table that far-away morning and recom- 
mended ham’n’eggs. His dirty shirt- 
sleeves and his grin came back to her 
now. The gruesome Banguo reminded 
her so vividly of her early guilt of ple- 
beiancy that she shivered. The alert 
Ferriday noticed it and called: 

“Have that window closed at 
There’s an infernal draught here.” 

Kedzie was thrilled at his autocratic 


once. 


manner. He scared off the ghost of 
Magruder. 


Ferriday pondered aloud the bill of 
fare as if it were the plot of a new 
feature film. 

“Capon en casserole, milk-fed guinea 
hen escoffier, plover en cocotte, English 
golden pheasant, partridge—do any of 
those tiresome things interest you ?” 

It was like asking her whether she 
would have a Gorham tea-set, a Balcom 


gown or a Packard landaulet. She 
wanted them all. 

But her eyes caught the prices. Four 
dollars for an English pheasant! No 


wonder they called it golden. It seemed 
a shame, though, to stick such a nice 
man, after he had already ordered two 
dollars and a half’s worth of caviar. 

She chose the cheapest thing. She was 
already falling in love with Ferriday. 

The plover was only a dollar. She 
was not quite sure what kind of animal 
it would turn out to be. She had a 
womanly intuition that it was a fowl of 
some breed. She wanted to know. She 
had come to the stomach school. 

“T think I’ll take a bit of the plover,” 
she said. 

“Nice girl!’ thought Ferriday, who 
recognized her vicarious economy. 

“Plover it is,” he said to the waiter, 
and added: “Tell Pierre it’s for me and 
he’d better not burn it again.” 
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Lady Powell-Carewe tried various styles on Kedzie.... The feel of the crisp and whispering taffetas, the elevation 
rapture on rapture. Standing there with a burden of fabrics upon her and Lady Powell-Carewe kneel- 


of the 
ancient days of six months gone when her mother used to kneel about her and fit on her dt he 


a genuine Lady at her feet. It was a triumph indeed. It was not hard 
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The waiter was crushed by Pierre’s 
lapse, especially as the chef’s name was 
Achille. 

Ferriday went on: ‘With the plover 
we might have some champignons frats 
sous cloche and a salade de laitue avec 
French dressing, yes? Then a substan- 
tial sweet: a coupe aux marrons or a 
nesselrode pudding, yes?” 

Kedzie wanted to ask for a plain, 
familiar vanilla ice-cream, but she knew 
better. She ordered the nesselrode—and 
got her ice-cream after all. There were 
chestnuts frozen in it too—so she was 
glad she had not selected the coupe aux 
marrons. 

Ferriday did not take a sweet, but 
had a cheese instead, after an anxious 
debate with the waiter about the health 
of the camembert and the decadence of 
the roquefort. When this weighty matter 
was settled, he returned to Kedzie: 

“Now for something to drink. A little 
sherry and bitters to begin with, of 
course; and a—oh, umm, let me see— 
simple things are best ; suppose we stick 
to champagne.” He called it “shah 
pine,” according to Kedzie’s ear, but she 
hoped he meant shampane. She had 
always wanted to taste “wealthy water,” 
as Gilfoyle called it, but never called 
for it. 

Kedzie was a trifle alarmed when Fer- 
riday said: “I hope you don’t like it 
sweet. It can’t be too dry for me.” 

“Me, either,” Kedzie assured him— 
and made a face implying that she al- 
ways took -it in the: form of a powder. 

Ferriday smiled benignly and said to 
the waiter: “You might bring us een 
boo-tay de Bollinger Numéro—er— 
katter—vang—kanz.” He knew that 
the French for 95 was four-twenties- 
fifteen, but the waiter could not under- 
stand till he placed his finger on the 
number with his best French accent. He 
saved himself from collapse by a stern 
post-dictum : 

“Remember, it’s the vintage of 1900. 
If you bring that loathsome 1893, I'll 
have to crack the bottle over your head. 
You wouldn’t want that, would you ?” 

“Non, m’soo, oui, monzoo,” said the 
German waiter. 

“Then we'll have some black coffee 
and a liqueur—a curagao, say, or a green 


chartreuse, or a white mint. Which?” 

Naturally Kedzie said the white mint, 
please. 

With that Ferriday released the 
waiter, who hurried away hoping that 
Ferriday’s affectations included extrava- 
gant tips. 


KEDZIE gobbled prettily the food be- 

fore her. Ferriday could tell that 
she was anxiously watching and copying 
his methods of attack. He soon knew 
that this was her first real meal de luxe, 
but he did not mind that. Columbus was 
not angry at America because it had 
never seen an explorer before. 

It delighted Ferriday to think that he 
had discovered Kedzie. He would say 
later that he invented her. And she 
wanted tremendously to be discovered or 
invented or anything else, by anybody 
who could find a gold mine in her some- 
where, and pay her a royalty on her own 
mineral wealth. 

When her lips met the shell-edge of 
the champagne glass and the essence of 
all mischief flung its spray against the 
tip of her cleverly whittled nose, she 
winced at first. But she went boldly 
back, and soon the sprites that rained 
upward in her glass were sending up 
tiny balloons of hope in her brain. They 
soared through her smail skull and her 
braided hair and the crown of her hat 
and on up through the ceiling, and none 
of them broke—as yet. 

Her soul was pleasantly a-simmer now 
and she could not tell whether the wine 
made her exultant or she the wine. But 
she was sure that she had at last dis- 
covered her life. 

And with it all she was dreadfully 
canny. She was only a little village girl 
unused to city ways, and the handsome 
city stranger was plying her with wine; 
but she was none of your stencil figures 
that blot romance. 

Kedzie was thinking over the cold, 
hard precepts that women acquire some- 
how. She was resolving that since she 
was to be as great as he said she should 
be, she must not cheapen herself now. 

Many of these little village girls have 
come to town since time was and brought 
with them the level heads of icily wise 
women who make love a business and not 

















a folly. Many men are keeping sober 
mainly nowadays because it is good busi- 
ness; many women pure for the same 
reason. 

Turkish sultans as fierce as Suleiman 
the Magnificent have bought country 
girls kidnaped by slave-merchants and 
have bought tyrants in the bargain. Fer- 
riday the Magnificent was playing with 
holocaust when he set a match to Ked- 
zie. 

But now she was an attractive little 
flame and he watched her soul flicker 
and gave it fuel. He also gave it a 
cigarette; at least he proffered her his 
silver case, but she shook her head. 

“Why not?” he asked. “All the women 
old and young are smoking here.” 

She tightened her plump lips and an- 
swered : 

“T don’t like ’em; and they give me 
the fidgets.” 

“You'll do!” he cried softly, reaching 
out and clenching her knuckles in his 
palm a moment. ‘You're the wise one! 
I felt sure that pretty little face of yours 
was only a mask for the ugliest and 
most valuable thing a woman can 
possess.” 

“What’s that?” said Kedzie, hoping 
he was not going to begin big talk. 

“Wisdom,” said Ferriday. “A woman 
ought to be as wise as the serpent but 
she ought to have the eyes of a dove. 
Your baby sweetness is worth a fortune 
on the screen if you have brains enough 
to manage it, and I fancy you have. 
Here’s to you, Miss Anita Adair!” 

He drank deep but she only touched 
the brim. She saw that he was drinking 
too much—he had had several cocktails 
while he waited for her to arrive. Ked- 
zie felt that one of the two must keep a 
clear head. She found that ice-water 
was a good antidote for champagne. 

When Ferriday sharply ordered the 
waiter to look to her glass she shook her 
head. When he finished the bottle and 
the waiter put it mouth down in the ice 
as an eloquent reminder, Ferriday ac- 
cepted the challenge and ordered another 
bottle. He was just thickened of tongue 
enough to say “boddle.” 

Kedzie spoke quickly : 

“Please, no. I must go home. 
later than I thought, and—” 
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“And Mrs. Gilfoyle will wonder,” 
Ferriday laughed. “That’s right, my 
dear. You've got to keep good hours if 
you are going to succeethe on the screen. 
Early to bed, for you must early-to-rise. 
Gargon, gargon, Vaddition, sil vous 
please.” 

While he was paying the bill, Kedzie 
was thinking fleetly of her next problem. 
He would want to take her home in 
his car, and it would be just her luck to 
find her husband on the doorstep. In 
any case, she was afraid that Ferriday 
would be sentimental and she did not 
want Ferriday to be sentimental just 
yet. And she would not tolerate a senti- 
ment inspired or influenced by wine. 
Love from a bottle is far from a compli- 
ment. 

Already she was a little disappointed 
in Ferriday. He was a great man but he 
had his fault and she had found him out. 
If he were going to be of use to her she 
must snub that vinous phase at once. 


HE cool air outside seemed to gratify 

Ferriday and he took off his hat 

while the carriage starter whistled up his 
car. Now Kedzie said: 

“Please, Mr. Ferriday, just put me in 
a taxicab.” 

“Nonsense! I’ll take you home. 
certainly take you home.” 

“No, please ; it’s way out of your way, 
and I—I’d rather—really I would.” 

Ferriday stared hard at her as if she 
were just a trifle blurred. He frowned ; 
then he smiled: 

“Why, bless your soul, if you’d rather 
I wouldn’t oppose you, I wouldn’t—not 
for worlds. But you sha’n’t go home in 
any old cabby taxishab; you'll take my 
wagon and I’ll walk. The walk will do 
me good.” 

Kedzie thought it would, too, so she 
consented with appropriate reluctance. 
He lifted her in and closed the door— 
then leaned in to laugh: 

“Give my love to old Mrs. Gilfoyle. 
And don’t fail to be at the studio bright 
and early. We’ll have to make sun while 
the hay shines, you know. Good night, 
Miss Adair!” 

“Good night, Mr. Ferriday, and thank 
you ever so much for the perfectly lovely 
evening.” 
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“It has been 1-l-lovely. Goo-ood 
night !” 

The car swept away and made a big 
turn. She saw Ferriday marching 
grandiosely along the street, with his 
head bared to the cool moonlight. She 
settled back and snuggled: into the 
cushions, imagining the car her very 
own. 

She left her glory behind her as she 
climbed the long stairs, briskly prepar- 
ing her lies and her defensive temper for 
her husband’s wrathful greeting. 

He was not there. 


7EDZIE had no sooner rejoiced in 
the fortunate absence of her hus- 
band than she began to worry because he 
was away. Where was he and with 
whom? She sat by the window and 
looked up and down the street but she 
could find none among the pedestrians 
who looked like her possessor. 

She fell asleep among her worries. 
She was awakened by the noisy entrance 
of her spouse. He was hardly recog- 
nizable. She thought at first that her 
eyes were bleary with sleep, but it was 
his face that was bleary. He was like a 
Flagg caricature of him—with the same 
merciless truth in the grotesque. 

Kedzie had never seen him boozy be- 
fore; she groaned expressively : 

“My Gawd, you're pie-eyed.” 

He tried to take her into his arms. She 
slapped his hands away. He laughed 
and flopped into a chair, giggling. She 
studied him with almost more interest 
than repugnance. He was idiotically 
jovial, as sly as an idiot and as in- 
scrutable. 

Without waiting to be asked he began 
a recital of his chronicles. He was as 
evidently concealing certain things as 
boasting of others. Kedzie rather hoped 
he had done something to conceal, since 
that would be an atonement for her own 
subtleties. 

His treachery had included nothing 
less than the rewriting of his poem about 
her first name to fit a girl named Mar- 
guerita. He told her nothing of that, 
but maundered : 

“Wonnerful thing happened t’night, 
Anita. Just shows you never know where 
your lucksh goin’ to hit you. I’m down 





there with—er—er—couple of old 
friensh, you know, and who comes over 
to our table but big feller from out 
Wesh — Chicago — Gobbless Ch’cag’! 
His name is entitled Deshler. In coursh 
conv’sation I mention Breathasweeta 
Shewing Gum—see?—he says he knew 
that gum and he’d sheen the adversh- 
ments. ‘Bes’ ol’ advershments ever sheen,’ 
thass what Mr. Keshler said and I’m not 
lyin’ to you Anita. No sir. 

“Whereupon—whereupon I modes’ly 
remark: ‘Of course, they’re clever— 
nashurally they’re clever, because they 
were written by li’l’ Mr. Me!’ He says, 
‘You really wrotem?’ and I say, ‘I roally 
wretem!” And Mr. Neshler says, ‘Well 
I’ll be g’dam’.’ Then he says, ‘Who 
coined that name Breathasweeta?’ And 
I says, ‘I did!’ And he says, ‘Well, I’ll 
be g’dam’!’ 

“Anyway, to make long shory stort, 
Mr. Nestor says, ‘What you doin’ now, 
writin’ copy for the Kaiser or the 
K-zar?’ and I says, ‘I am a gen’leman of 
leisure,’ and he says, ‘There’s a good job 
waitin’ fer lad your size out in Ch’cag! 
Would you come ’way out there?’ and I 
says, ‘I fear nothing!’ 

“So Mr. Zeisselber wrote his name 
on a card, and if I haven’t los’ card, or 
he doesn’t change his old mind, I am now 
Mr. John J. Job of Chicago. And now I 
got unsolishited posish—unposishible soe- 
lishion solution—unpolushion solishible 
—you know what I mean. So kiss me.” 

Kedzie escaped the kiss, but she 
asked with a sleepy eagerness: 

“Tell him you were married?” 

“Nashur’ly not, my dear. It was 
stric’ly business conv’sation. I didn’ ask 
him how many. shil’ren he had and he 
didn’ ask me if I was a Benedictine or a 
—or pony of brandy—thass pretty good. 
Hope I can rememmer it to-mor’.” 

Kedzie smiled but not at his boozy 
pun. Next to being innocent, being ab- 
solved is the most soothing of sensations. 


CHAPTER XXV 
| — JHE next morning that parrot, 
. I \ || still unmurdered, woke Ked- 
zie early. She was no longer 
— 


Coe merely Mrs. Anita Gilfoyle, 
the flat-dwelling nobody. She was now 
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Zada arrived at the theater before Cheever and Charity did. She waited a long time, haughtily indifferent to the 
admiration she and her gown were achieving. At last she was punished and rewarded, revenged and destroyed, 
by the sight of Cheever coming down the aisle with Charity. They paused facing Zada. Cheever caught 
her eye and halted petrified long enough for Charity to sit down, look up at him, follow the line of 
his gaze and catch a full blast of Zada’s beauty and of the fierce look she fastened on Cheever. 
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Anita Adair, the screen-queen. She was 
needed at the studio. 

She rose and looked back and down 
at the man whom the law had united 
her with indissolubly. Eve must have 
wondered back at Adam with the same 
sense of escape while he lay asleep. Ked- 
zie gazed on her Adam with a sense of 
departure, of farewell. She felt a trifle 
Ai sorry for Gilfoyle, and the moment she 
resolved to quit him, he became a little 

more attractive. 

There was something pitiful about his 
helpless sprawl: his very awkwardness 
endeared him infinitesimally. She nearly 
felt that tenderness which good wives 

¥ and fond mothers feel for the gawky 
creatures they hallow with their devo- 
tion. 
E Kedzie leaned forward to kiss the 
poor wretch, good-by, but unfortunately 
(or fortunately), a restlessness seized 
him, he rolled over on his other side 
and one limp, floppy hand struck Kedzie 
on the nose. 

She sprang back with a gasp of pain 
and hurried away, feeling abused and 
exiled. 

At the studio she was received by 
Garfinkel with distinction. Ferriday 
came out to meet her with a shining 
morning face and led her to the office of 
the two backers. 

A contract was waiting for her and 
the pen and ink were handy. Kedzie 
had never seen a contract before and she 
was as afraid of this one as if it were 
her death warrant. It was her life war- 
rant, rather. She tried to read it as if she 
had signed dozens of contracts, but she 
fooled nobody. She could not make head 
or tail of “the party of the first part” 
and the terms exacted of movie actors. 
She understood nothing but the salary. 
One hundred dollars a week! That 
bloomed like a rose in the crabbed text. 
Nh She would have signed almost anything 
" for that. 

The deed was finally done. Her hun- 
dred-odd pounds of flesh belonged to the 
Hyperfilm Company. The partners gave 
her their fat, warm hands toclasp. Ferri- 
day wrung her palm with his long, lean 
fingers. Then he caught her by the elbow 
and whisked her into his studio. He be- 
gan to describe her first scene in the 
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big production. The backers had _ in- 
sisted that she prove her ability as a 
minor character in a play featuring an- 
other woman. Kedzie did not mind, 
especially when Ferriday winked and 
whispered: ‘“We’ll make you make her 
look like something the cat brought in. 
First of all, those gowns of yours—you 
must get right at them.” 

She had told him of her ill luck the 
day before in finding Lady Powell- 
Carewe out. He sent her flying down 
again in his limousine. She stepped into 
it now with assurance. It was beginning 
to be her very own. At least she was 
beginning to own the owner. 

She felt less excitement about the ride 
now that it was not her first. She no- 
ticed that the upholstery was frayed in 
spots. Other cars passed hers. The 
chauffeur was not so smart as some of 
the drivers. And he was alone. On a few 
of the swagger limousines there were 
two men in livery on the box. She felt 
rather ashamed of having only one. 

Her haughty discontent fell from her 
when she arrived at Lady Powell- 
Carewe’s shop. She became as humble as 
a waif climbing the steps of a palace. 
She wished she had not come alone. 
She did not know how to behave. And 
what in heaven’s name did you call her, 
“Your Ladyship” or “Your Majesty” or 
what? 

She walked in-so meekly and was so 
simply clad that nobody in the place 
paid any heed to her at first. It was a 
very busy place, with girls rushing to 
and fro or sauntering limberly up and 
down in tremendously handsome gowns. 

Kedzie could not pick out Lady 
Powell-Carewe. One of the promenaders 
was so tall and so haughty that Kedzie 
thought she must be at least a “Lady.” 
She was in a silvery, shimmery green- 
and-gray gown, and the man whom the 
customers call ““Mr. Charles” said: 

“Madame calls this the Blown Pop- 
lar. Isn’t it bully?” 

Kedzie caught Mr. Charles’ eye. He 
spoke to her sharply: 

“Well ?” 

He evidently thought her somebody 
looking for a job as bundle-carrier. She 
was pretty, but there were so many 
pretty girls. They bored Mr. Charles to 
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death. He had a whole beagle-pack of 
them to care for. 

Kedzie poked at him Ferriday’s letter 
of introduction addressed to Lady 
Powell-Carewe. Mr. Charles took it and 
not knowing what it contained bore it 
into the other room without asking Ked- 
zie to sit down. 

He reappeared at the door and bowed 
to her with great amazement. She 
slipped into a chaotic room where there 
were heaps of fabrics thrown about like 
rubbish, long streamers of samples litter- 
ing a desk full of papers. 

A sumptuous creature of stately man- 
ner bowed creakily to Kedzie, and 
Kedzie said, trying to remember the pro- 
nunciation : 

“Lady Pole-Carrier ?” 

A little plainly dressed woman replied : 

“Yes, my child. So you’re the Adair 
thing that Ferriday is gone half-witted 
over. He’s just been talking my ear off 
about you. Sit down. Stop where you 
are. Let me see you. Turn around. I 
see.” She turned to the stately dame. 
“Rather nice, isn’t she, Mrs. Congdon? 
H’mm!” 

She beckoned Kedzie to come close. 

“What are your eyes like?” She 
lorgnetted the terrified girl, as if she 
were a throat-specialist. “Take off that 
horrid hat. Let me see your hair. 
H’mm! Rather nice hair, isn’t it, Mrs. 
Congdon ?—that is, if she knew how to 
do it. Let me see. Yes, I get your color, 
but it will be a job to suit you and that 
infernal movie-camera. It kills my 
colors so!: I have to keep remembering 
that crimson photographs black and 
cream is dirty, and blue and yellow are 
just nothing.” 

Mr. Charles came in to say that Mrs. 
Noxon was outside. Kedzie recognized 


the great name with terror. Lady 
Powell*Carewe snapped: 
“Tell the old camel I’m ill. I can’t 


see her to-day. I’m ill to everybody to- 
day. I’ve taken a big job on.” 

This was sublime. To have aristocrats 
turned away for her! 


WHILE Madame prowled among the 

fabrics and bit her lorgnon in study, 
Kedzie looked over the big albums filled 
with photographs of the creations of the 
. 
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great creatrix. For Lady Powell- 
Carewe was a creative artist, taking her 
ideas where she found them in art or 
nature, and in revivals and in inventions. 
She took her color schemes from paint- 
ings, old and new, from jewels, land- 
scapes. It was said that she went to 
Niagara to study the floods of color that 
tumble over its brink. 

She began to interest herself in Ked- 
zie, to wish to accomplish more than the 
mere selling of dress goods made up. 
She decided to create Kedzie as well as 
her clothes. 

“Do you wear that pout all the time?” 
she asked. 

“Do I pout?” Kedzie asked in an 
amazement. 

“Don’t pretend that you don’t know 
it and do it intentionally. Also why do 
you Americans always answer a question 
by asking another ?” ° 

“Do we?” said Kedzie. 

Lady Powell-Carewe decided that 
Kedzie was as short on brains as she was 
long on looks. But it was the looks that 
Lady Powell-Carewe was going to dress, 
and not the brains. 

She ordered Kedzie to spend a lot of 
money having her hair cared for ex- 
pertly. 

She tried various styles on Kedzie, or- 
dering her to throw off her frock and 
stand in her combination while Mrs. 
Congdon and Mr. Charles brought up 
armloads of silks and velvets and’ draped 
them on Kedzie as if she were a clothes- 
horse. 

The feel of the crisp and whispering 
taffetas, the elevation of the brocades, 
the warm nothingness of the chiffons like 
wisps of fog, the rich dignity of the 
cloths, gave Kedzie rapture on rapture. 
Standing there with a burden of fabrics 
upon her and Lady Powell-Carewe 
kneeling at her feet pinning them 
up and tucking them here and there, 
Kedzie was reminded of those ancient 
days of six months gone when her 
mother used to kneel about her and fit 
on. her the home-made school-dress cut 
out according to Butterick patterns. Now 
Kedzie had a genuine Lady at her feet. 
It »was a triumph indeed. It was not 
hard now to believe that she would have 
all the world at her feet one day. 
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Kedzie learned the tricks of the trade with magnificent speed. She was never so meek and helpless of expression 
In the studio she was speedily recognized as an ambitious young woman, zealous fc 
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when she slipped in front of another actor or actress and filled as much of the foreground as her slenderness permitted. 
selj-advancement. In fact, they called her a “reel-hog” and a “glutton for footage.” 
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Lady Powell-Carewe used Kedzie’s 
frame as a mere standard to fly banners 
from. Leaving the head and shoulders 
to stand out like the wax bust of a wist- 
ful doll, she started a cloud of fabric 
about her in the most extravagant fash- 
ion. She reined it in sharply at the 
waist, but again it flared to such distances 
on all sides that Kedzie could never have 
sailed through any door but that of a 
garage without compression. 
~ On this vast bell of silk she hung 
streamers of rosettes, flowers of colors 
that would have been strident if they 
had been the eighteenth of a shade 
stronger. As it was they were as de- 
licious as cream curdled in a syrup of 
cherries. The whole effect would have 
been burlesque if it had not been the 
whim of a brilliant taste. Men would 
look at it and say, ‘‘Good Lord!” Women 
would murmur enviously, “Oh, Lord!” 
Kedzie’s soul expanded to the ultimate 
fringe of the farthest furbelow. 

When the fantasy was assured, Lady 
Powell-Carewe had Kedzie extracted 
from it. Then pondering her sapling 
slenderness, once more she caught from 
the air an inspiration. She would encase 
Kedzie in a sheath of soft white kid 
marked with delicate lines and set off 
with black gloves and a hat of green 
leaves. And this she would call ‘The 
White Birch.” 

And that was all the creating she felt 
up to for the day. She had Kedzie’s 
measure taken in order to have a slip 
made as a model for use in the hours 
when Kedzie should be too busy to stand 
for fitting. 


T was well for Kedzie that there was 

a free ride waiting for her. Her 
journey to the studio was harrowed by 
the financial problem which has often 
tortured people in limousines. She did 
not like to ask Mr. Ferriday for money 
in advance. He might think she was 
poor. There is nothing that bankrupts 
the poor so much as the effort to look un- 
concerned while they wait for their next 
penny. 

Kedzie was frantic with worry and 
was reduced to prayer. “Oh, Lord, send 
me some money somehow.” The number 


Continued on page 812 of this issue. 


of such prayers going up to heaven must 
cause some embarrassment, since money 
can usually be given to one person only 
by taking it from another—and that 
other is doubtless praying for more at 
the very moment. 

To Kedzie’s dismay, when she arrived 
at the studio and asked for Mr. Ferri- 
day, Mr. Garfinkel appeared. He was 
very deferential, but he was, after all, 
only a Garfinkel and she needed a Fer- 
riday. He explained that his chief was 
very busy and had instructed Garfinkel 
to teach Miss Adair the science of make- 
up for the camera, to take test pictures 
of her and give her valuable hints in 
lens-behavior. 

Late in the afternoon Ferriday came 
in to see the result of the first lesson. 
He said, “Much obliged, Garfinkel,” and 
Garfinkel -remembered pressing duty 
elsewhere. 

His departure left Kedzie alone with 
Ferriday in a cavern pitch black save 
for the cone of light spreading from the 
little hole in the wall at the back, to the 
screen where the spray of light-dust be- 
came living pictures of Kedzie. 

Kedzie did not know that the operator 
behind the wall could peek and peer 
while his picture-wheel rolled out the 
cataract of photographs. Ferriday was 
careful of her—or of himself. He held 
her hand, of course, and murmured to her 
how stunning she was, but he made no 
effort to make love, to her great comfort 
and regret. 

At length he invited her to ride home 
in his limousine, but he did not invite her 
to dinner. She told herself that she 
would have had to decline. But she 
would have liked to be asked. 

While he rhapsodized once more about 
her future she was thinking of her im- 
mediate penury. As she approached the 
street of her residence, she realized that 
she must either starve till pay-day or bor- 
row. It was a bad beginning, but better 
than a hopeless ending. After several 
gasps of hesitation she finally made her 
plea: 

“I’m awfully sorry to have to trouble 
you, Mr. Ferriday but I’m—er—well, 
could you lend me twenty-five dollars?” 

“My dear child, take fifty,” he cried. 
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HE story of Flanagan, a survivor of the good old days when the “third 


degree” was administered by those officers in need of exercise, and a 


man held down his beat until his night-stick broke. 
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The. 
Old 
Stiff 


By Frederick 
R. Bechdolt 


— 11T was one of those delicate 


I | situations which may turn the 


wrong way with .a_hair’s- 

weight of bungling-—one man 
in jail, his companion at large, the pris- 
oner dumb on the subject of the rob- 
beries, and no_ identification which 
would go as evidence. There was just 
one ray of hope: the captured man was 
extremely nervous, as if he feared that 
perhaps treachery might send him to 
prison. To Captain of Detectives 
Walker it was evident that the whole 
affair hinged on capturing the second 
bandit alive and in good shape to talk: 








then there should be a race to turn 
state’s evidence. 
These early-evening robberies had 


roused the newspapers to deep black 
headlines—a fresh story every day. To 
clean up the case meant to turn growing 
criticism into praise for the modern de- 
partment which Walker had been re- 





organizing along methods borrowed 
from New York, Paris and Scotland 
Yard; and the canny little Captain had 
been doing a great deal of hard work 
himself. Several busy days and all but 
sleepless nights had finally resulted in 
his getting a line on the wanted felon. 
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“I’m up against the whole damn’ 


town,” diagnosed the wanted 


man; and rising to the occasion, he 
concentra’ 


his senses on sharp- 
shooting. 
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He had turned over the information to 
Speed and Willard, because it was good 
policy to let these two favorites of the 
Commission make an arrest of such im- 
portance. 

The pair were waiting for their man 
on the street-corner where he was due to 
pass at this hour. They stood within 
a doorway while the stream of Saturday 
evening traffic went by them—two clean- 
built, smooth-shaven young men with- 
out square toes, derby hat or rubber 
heels. Politically strong under a civil- 
service system where keen head-work had 
begun replacing strong arms, they had 
grown a little sleek on pleasant office de- 
tails; perhaps their wits were quicker at 
intrigue than at action. 

At any rate, their man had passed 
them before they were aware of it; and 
before they had taken twenty steps after 
him, the bullet-headed suspect dodged 
between two speeding autos and ther 
caught a jitney racing in the opposite di- 
rection. By the time the young upper- 
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office men had commandeered a car, the 
quarry had managed to shift into the 
evening sidewalk-throng and _ vanish. 
Reporting in by ’phone a_ half-hour 
later, the detectives learned that the 
fifteenth drug-store hold-up had been 
pulled off while they were combing down 
the stream of traffic in their fruitless 
effort to pick up the broken trail. The 
Captain had sent out old Jerry Flana- 
gan to investigate. 

Speed hung up the receiver and told 
the news to Willard with an oath. 
“Captain says back to the office and see 
Flanagan’s report. Maybe,” he added 
bitterly, “the old stiff has fallen over 
something and remembered it long 
enough to write it down.” 

“Tf he has, he wont know how to spell 
it.” Willard smiled unpleasantly. 

They caught a car to the Hall of Jus- 
tice and sat among the passengers, un- 
obtrusive, unnoticed, as ordinary and 
businesslike a pair as ever melted into a 
crowd. Under their breaths they vented 
their disappointment, chiefly by com- 
ments on the inefficiency of Jerry Flan- 
agan, who by the grace of a close mouth 
and politics clung to the upper-office 
force, a survivor of the good old days 
when the third degree was administered 
by those officers in need of exercise, and 
a man held down his own beat until his 
night-stick broke—then trusted to his 
handcuffs as brass knuckles. 

Flanagan was in the assembly-room 
writing out his report when they passed 
through it on their way to the Captain’s 
inner office. Out of the sides of their 
eyes they saw him, sprawled over the 
desk, his full-jowled face a deep crimson 
from his exertions, the end of his tongue 
protruding from the corner of his mouth 
under the stubby red mustache, his thick 
fingers hiding the penholder. 

“It’s a pick he ought to be handling 
—not a pen,” Willard growled. 

“If he didn’t have enough low-down 
stuff tucked away in that bone-head of 
his to blow up the whole department, he 
would be swinging a pick—or driving a 
truck.” Speed checked himself as the 
door swung open. “Evening, Captain,” 
both men saluted in unison. 

Behind his wide, polished oaken desk 
Captain Walker acknowledged the salute 
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with a stiff military gesture. He wore 
nose-glasses ; and were it not for his uni- 
form, he might have been taken for a 
lawyer ; in those old days of Jerry Flan- 
agan’s he couldn’t have made the force 
by three inches and forty pounds. 

“Well?” He swung half around in his 
swivel-chair and took up a gutta-percha 
ruler. “You picked him up and lost him.” 

“And while we were looking for him,” 
Speed replied, “he evidently turned this 
stick-up.” 

“That’s why I sent for you—to make 
dead sure it is the man; for this time 
there’s a pretty good description. And” 
—the Captain frowned—‘l’ve some 
more information for you. We've 
spotted the house where he rooms.” He 
pulled a memorandum-slip from a desk- 
drawer. “Seven hundred and ninety 
Laguna; it’s the bay-window room on 
the second floor. Flanagan’s_ report 
ought to be in now; I told him to bring 
it right to me. He’s—” 

“Writing it when we came through.” 
Speed preserved a wooden expression, 
but his voice was full of weary disgust. 

Walker shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“There wasn’t anyone else around when 
the news came in. Sit down; you may 
as well wait here. Flanagan isn’t swift 
when it comes to writing.” 

“Or anything else,’ Willard told 
Speed under his breath. 

After a few minutes had gone by, 
Speed, who had been fidgeting and 
glancing at his watch, spoke up: “All 
we need is the description. Then, if it’s 
this man, we can go out to the room and 
grab him.” Willard nodded and glanced 
at the Captain, for whom the hint was 
intended; but Walker continued read- 
ing an evening paper; and the two de- 
tectives lapsed to sotto-voce abuse of 
Flanagan. 

“T suppose,” Speed muttered, “the old 
stiff will be trying to horn in on the case 
now, on the strength of investigating 
this stick-up—wanting the prisoner 
booked to him, too, when we make the 
pinch. Him! He couldn’t catch small- 
pox in the pesthouse.” 

“Hasn’t turned a hand in the last 
two months, only to beat up an old ex- 
con he ran against on the water-front 
last week.” 
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Presently Captain Walker pressed his 
electric desk-button; and to the blue- 
clad corporal who responded he di- 
rected: “Tell Flanagan to come in right 
away with that report.” 


MOMENT later Flanagan loomed 
in the doorway—thick-bodied, thick- 
necked, heavy-jowled, with the 
inevitable square-toed shoes 
and derby hat, the glaring 
diamond and _ smooth, 
dark overcoat of his 
breed. In one hand 
he held the report, 
and he was still 
breathing 
heavily. 
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desk and became intent. Speed grinned 
openly at Willard, but old Flanagan 
merely shoved his grizzled, cropped head 
a little forward with a bull-like move- 
ment and stared at the opposite wall. 
“Tell me,’’ — the 

Captain of De- 

tectives . was 

speaking 

evenly, 

but there 

was a 


The 


fifteenth drug-store 
hold-up was pulled off while the detect- 
ives were combing down the stream of traffic 
in their fruitless effort to pick up the broken trail. 


Benga” 
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He swung 
the other hand 
toward his fore- 
head in a-gesture such 
as a trained bear would 
make if ordered to salute ; 
then he laid the paper on 
Captain Walker’s desk and 

started for the door again. 
“Wait a bit, Jerry.” Walker pointed 
to a chair. “There may be something.” 
He was already reading, and as he went 
on doing so, a frown gathered between 
his brows. The frown deepened. He 
planted both elbows on the wide-topped 


rasp in his voice which made. Jerry 
straighten in his chair, — “what does 
f-u-t mean?” 

“F-u-t — fut?” Jerry 
added: “Sure; that’s it. 
the fut.” 

“Shot who in the foot?” Walker de- 
manded acidly. ““Who shot and who was 
shot? Hang it, Flanagan!” He shoved 
aside the report and sat. back in his 
chair. “I can’t make this out at all. Tell 
us what happened.” 

“Why, just as I wrote ut.” Flanagan 
shoved forward his head again with that 
bull-like movement. “This guy blows 


nodded and 
Shot him in 
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into the drug-store. What’s the number ? 
’Tis there, written down. Well, the 
druggist is standin’ behint the counter 
clost to the cash-rigister an’ luks up 
when the guy has shoved a ‘rod’ under 
his face. The druggist starts to rough 
ut, an’ whilst they’re mixin’, the stick-up 
turns loose an’ drills him t’rough the 
fut—as I wrote ut—an’ then clouts him 
alongside the jor an’ he goes out—see? 
When he comes to, the yegg has beat ut. 
But siveral parties has seen um, an’ wan 
of them gives me a description—five- 
fut-tin, or mebbe ilivin, black crush hat, 
blue handkerchief fer a mask, an’ a dark 
suit.” 

“Our man, all right,” said Speed de- 
cisively, and Willard nodded. Old Flan- 
agan said nothing, but it was evident 
from the quick sidelong movement of 
his little eyes that he considered the per- 
sonal pronoun as including himself— 
whether the speaker did or not. Noting 
that expression, the two younger de- 
tectives arose, their lips pressed tight. 

“We'll be off, Captain,’ they an- 
nounced, saluting. 

“Out to the room?” Walker raised his 
eyes from that report of Jerry’s. “All 
right. Now listen: no rough work; we 
got to have him fit to talk.” His face 
showed the effect of the two-weeks 
strain; his eyes were very earnest as he 
returned their salute. 

Flanagan stood like a block of granite 
in the middle of the floor, and when 
they had shut the door behind them he 
growled: “I'll be reportin’ out now. I 
gotta line o’ me own on this guy.” 

This Walker knew as well as Jerry to 
be merely the latter’s way of declaring 
himself in on the case, and he allowed 
irritability to get the better of him. 

“Next time you write out a report,” 
said he coldly, “try and word it so that 
people can understand what it’s about. 
It didn’t take much of an examination 
to land on the force when you made it, 
Flanagan.” 

Jerry’s face retained its granitic ex- 
pression as he answered slowly: “In 
them days they didn’t bother their heads 
so much about a man’s bein’ able to write 
as they did wit’ his bein’ able to fight.” 
With this he delivered the bearlike 
salute and departed flat-footedly. 
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Captain Walker frowned down at the 
report for some moments; then he 
shoved it away from him with a weary 
gesture. “Anyhow,” he mused, ‘“we’re 
soon rid of him.” 

It had all been arranged ; the weeding 
out of dead timber was to be completed 
at the next meeting of the Commission, 
by the removal of this last dry-rotted 
trunk. The task had not been easy ; even 
in this latter-day administration, when 
politics was played more politely and 
men had less to fear in the way of ex- 
posed secrets than in the old days, it had 
required much waiting and considerable 
manipulation. But now — Captain 
Walker opened his desk-drawer and took 
out a folded paper at which he looked 
with satisfaction; it was his formal 
charges, carefully typed for presentation 
to the Commission, whose members had 
been polled and stood pledged to dis- 
miss Jerry Flanagan from the force— 
the excuse being that brutality down on 
the water-front of which Willard had 
spoken a few minutes ago. 


IMES had altered, and even old 

Flanagan, who used to have access 
to large mines of hidden information, 
was in complete ignorance of the pend- 
ing event. Out through the assembly- 
room and down the corridor to the street 
Flanagan proceeded with the slowness 
of one who can never get over the old 
round-the-block swagger. He was not 
angry over what had just been said in 
his presence. Complete faith in that ex- 
tinct underground influence—his “long 
drag’”’—which heretofore had kept him 
secure in his job gave him a feeling of 
gentle contempt for such superiors as the 
Captain of Detectives. And Walker’s 
broad sarcasm had failed to penetrate his 
armorlike skin. 

Yet Flanagan was chafing. Making 
out that report had been enough to en- 
rage him ; he loathed writing; it left his 
fingers aching and his collar wilting. 
He didn’t like the looks of Speed and 
Willard; their assurance exasperated 
him; their speech—without a trace of 
argot, like the speech of ordinary human 
beings—to his mind smacked of igno- 
rance; the constant recurrence of their 
names on the city-prison blotter oppo- 
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site the names of badly wanted felons 
was a source of dislike to him. His 
name wasn’t there more than once a 
month. ‘These two sharp-faced, slim- 
built young men were by-products of a 
new generation—a successful generation 
from which he was separated by a wide 
gulf of years, a gulf dug deeper by re- 
form and progress. And as he left the 
Hall of Justice, he was thinking of the 
thing of which they had reminded him, 
the everlasting system: card-indices, fin- 
ger-prints, morning show-up, a tlrird de- 
gree where you had to use your wits in- 
stead of your fists. He couldn’t under- 
stand it, couldn’t begin to grasp its 
methods ; and he longed for the old days 
when the stool-pigeons used to clutter 
up the corridor about the entrance of the 
upper office—when a man didn’t waste 
his time shadowing crooks but hammered 
his information out of some shuddering 
ex-convict and then went out and got 
the criminal. In those days he had been 
successful ; now he was— 

“Those two young dicks think I’m an 
old stiff,” he reflected. “Them, wit’ their 
room they’re goin’ to shadow! Gettin’ 
cold turkey off’n the Captain and afraid 
I’m a-goin’ to cop their information. I'd 
like to grab this guy meself ; that’s wot 
I’d like to do.” 

It was the stirring of ambition, long 
forgotten but still smoldering, the same 
ambition which had made him maltreat 
many a hapless wretch and fight his way 
through many ugly odds. Striving to 
gratify it, he proceeded up the street at 
that slow swagger until he reached a 
side thoroughfare where lights flared on 
a pavement crowded by seekers after 
dubious pleasure. Here many knew him 
and nodded as he passed—a _ loudly 
dressed parasite, a lean-faced barker 
proclaiming vice on exhibition for slum- 
ming parties, a pair of wide-shouldered, 
big-footed patrolmen,—survivors of his 
day and stationed on duty in this free- 
fight zone,—a slinking drug-fiend who 
strove to dive into an alleyway and 
whined when Flanagan’s heavy hand fell 
on his bony shoulder. 

He didn’t know anything; he hadn’t 
seen anyone; he swore in thin, wailing 
crescendo and by memories of decency 
long forgotten, that he hadn’t a shred 
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of mformation—save this: he wanted 
money for the drug. He pleaded, and 
Flanagan left him writhing in his suppli- 
cations. 

‘An’ he used to be a fly oncet,” Jerry 
muttered. “Yah! Wot’s things comin’ 
to!” 

So by glaring sidewalk amid the dis- 
cords of blaring music and by shadowed 
alley where furtive forms slunk through 
the dark, he continued his search for an 
informant—a fruitless quest; the day 
was gone when one could procure news 
by the old strong-arm methods; the 
underworld was revolving before new 
forces. At last he sought a gloomy cross- 
street leading toward the city’s heart. 
Here, as the night grew late, there some- 
times passed the garroter and the high- 
wayman, drug-crazed to the murder 
point ; and he hoped— 

“T could grab wan o’ them, dead to 
rights,” he reasoned, ‘fan’ make him 
come t’rough wit’ everything he knew. 
M’ght be wan would have a line on this 
guy.” 

But no potential felon came his way, 
and he abandoned this desperate venture 
at last. Still the old flame of ambition 
burned on, fanned by restlessness and 
dislike ; and he swaggered leisurely away 
to other thoroughfares which led him to 
the saloon of a one-time bail-bond 
broker. 

“Pete in?’ he asked the bartender, 
and went on to the office whither that 
white-aproned servitor pointed. There 
in a leather-upholstered chair he settled 
down to tell his troubles to the hard- 
faced power of a bygone generation. 
But that power was, like himself, a mere 
survivor of the past; of necessity the 
talk shifted from the subject of Jerry’s 
quest ; and the two men sat in the quiet 
little office, growling out of the corners 
of their mouths until the hour came 
when Flanagan must report in by tele- 
phone. He took down the receiver from 
its hook and got the Hall of Justice. 

“Come in,’ the operator barked as 
soon as he had announced his name, 
“as fast as you can. You’re wanted.” 


JNAWARE that the strategy of a 


twentieth-century detective-depart- 
ment had made a man-trap of his room, 
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the bandit was coming to his bed. Since 
the arrest of his companion he had 
roamed the city, his every sense alert 
against surprise. So now he entered the 
lodging-house, as silent as a cat, slunk 
down the hallway to the foot of the 
flight and climbed the stairs, his fingers 
twitching toward the butt of his re- 
volver. His door faced the landing, and 
the place was dark; a shadow in the 
shadows, he stooped, turning the key. 

Some one was moving. ‘The brushing 
of a sleeve against a coat’s fabric pro- 
claimed the ambush to his attuned ears. 
Save that his hard eyes narrowed and his 
jaws clamped tighter, he did not alter 
the poise of a single muscle, but with- 
out quickening or hesitation he finished 
unlocking, withdrew the key, cast one 
despairing glance toward the stairs and 
then— 

Simultaneously with the turning of 
the knob, he whirled on his heel; his 
right hand flicked to his waistband and 
swung forward weighted with a big- 
caliber revolver the muzzle of which spat 
a stream of fire even as its owner was 
leaping backward through the opened 
door. The lock snapped to. 

Into the smoke-filled silence came a 
voice: “Walk out of that with your 
hands up; we're officers.” Willard 
hurled the order like a threat; a leaden 
slug flattened by the door’s woodwork 
snarled answer into his ear; within the 
tight room the revolver bellowed like a 
shotgun. The two detectives drew closer 
to each other-on the landing. 

“Say! This fellow’s a bad one!” 
Speed announced that discovery in a 
whisper, but his intonation proclaimed 
the fact that he considered it in the light 
of a personal grievance. 

“Shut up!” Willard gripped his 
partner by the arm. ‘What are we going 
to do? He’s not coming out!” 

They glanced at the portion of the 
blackness which the door filled; but 
neither man took a step in that direction 
or so much as leaned his shoulder toward 
the barrier. Speed backed away a little; 
Willard edged beside him: “Aw; we 
got him safe, anyhow. I’ll keep the room 
covered from this side; you slip down 
to the box and—” 

Speed was departing already. On tip- 


toe Willard sought a safer point of 
vantage. So, while the entrapped quarry 
licked his lips awaiting onset, one sharp- 
faced young upper-office man was in- 
stalling himself at the foot of the stairs 
and the other was unlocking the Game- 
well box down on the street-corner. 

That corner was diagonally across 
from the lodging-house; and as he was 
slipping the key into the little iron door, 
Speed looked over his shoulder—to dis- 
cover that the second-floor bay window 
was staring down at him. The bell 
tinkled its responsive signal as he flung 
the door open, and he swore softly at the 
necessity which compelled him to turn 
his eyes to the mechanism in front of 
him. 

With the intention of informing head- 
quarters exactly what had taken place, 
he took down the telephone-receiver and 
held it to his ear while his imagination 
told him that a long time was passing. 
No response came from the central 
station. With fervency he voiced his 
opinions concerning derelict desk- 
sergeants—glanced swiftly round over 
his shoulder toward that: bay window, 
hung up the receiver and seized the 
signal-lever. This mechanism moved 
across a dial on which were marked 
three stations, the first designated a slow 
wagon call, the second a hurry-up sum- 
mons, the third a riot-call. He jerked 
the lever to the last, heard the comfort- 
ing whir which announced that the ma- 
chinery of a modern police-department 
was being galvanized into action, 
slammed the door shut and expeditiously 
got around the corner out of range. 

Five minutes later the highwayman’s 
lips flew back in a snarl at a familiar 
and hated sound; he leaped from the 
doorway where he had been crouching 
and peered through the window at the 
clanging covered vehicle which was 
swooping round the corner. It stopped, 
and— 

“Wot!” shouted the highwayman with 
an oath of astonishment. “It’s rainin’ 
bulls !” 

He raised the sash, rested his revolver 
on the sill—and had emptied it before 
the flat-capped, blue-clad platoon be- 
gan awakening that portion of the city 
with their first answering volley. 
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The lieutenant in charge of that 
platoon got an exaggerated idea of the 
bay-window room’s contents; Speed’s 
greeting conveyed a hazy impression of a 
narrow escape from desperate odds ; this 
impression was immediately strength 
ened by the presence of two wounded 
officers asprawl in the gutter. Being 
versed in those Continental tactics which 
up-to-date American departments have 
begun borrowing with the idea of reduc- 
ing the number of police funerals, the 
lieutenant devoted his energies to en- 
trenching the remainder of his forces 
behind convenient shelters—soon after 
which the astounded fugitive began to 
hear the rip of leaden slugs through 
woodwork, the tinkle of broken window- 
glass, the intermittent pop-pop of rifles 
and revolvers. 

“I’m up against the whole damn’ 
town,” diagnosed the wanted man; and 
rising to the occasion, he concentrated 
his senses on sharpshooting. 

And then the siege went on according 
to modern methods—which discourage 
wasting the lives of officers. 

The detective-department and_ the 
central station, into which latter that 
riot-call had come, being practically in- 
dependent organizations, it was a good 
half-hour before Captain Walker 
learned what was taking place. He was 
still on his way to the scene in a high- 
powered automobile when all the win- 
dows for a block down one side of 
Laguna Street began spouting rifle-fire 
in a final, huge, concerted effort to ex- 
terminate the man upon whose capture 
alive he had been pinning all his hopes. 
Arriving during a brief interval between 
volleys, he heard a strange cry from 
among the besiegers and saw a bulky fig- 
ure emerging from the shelter of an 
areaway; the figure advanced into the 
street, and the firing was resumed. 


ESPONDING to that urgent tele- 

phone-summons, Detective Sergeant 
Jerry Flanagan was drafted into the last 
reserves who were sent out to wind up 
the affair. Mechanically he took unto 
himself the rifle which a_perspiring 
sergeant shoved into his hands, and 
clambered ponderously up the steps of 
the waiting wagon. The engine roared ; 








the black-covered vehicle shot out into 
the street and charged down it like a 
runaway locomotive. Within its dusky 
interior other rifle-barrels gleamed ; the 
rattle of the butts mingled with the mut- 
ter of voices. Jerry scowled as he 
turned to his flat-capped neighbor. 

“Say, wot’s doin’, anyhow?” he de- 
manded. 

“Search me.” The other shook his 
head. “They called in all the men from 
inside beats; this is the fourth wagon 
out now.” 

“Four wagons!” Jerry swore and eyed 
his rifle with deep disfavor. ”Anywan 
wud think we was goin’ to war,” he 
ruminated heavily. “Jist as I was busy 
on a case, too!” 

The wagon reached a level street and 
swung into a forty-mile gait—reeled 
round a corner and stopped so abruptly 
that Jerry literally overwhelmed that 
slim-built neighbor. Recovering himself, 
he heard a sharp voice: “All out. 
Hurry, there!” 

He clambered down into an alleyway. 
Somewhere beyond the buildings at 
whose rear he was standing there 
sounded a brisk spattering of small-arm 
fire. A central-station lieutenant, im- 
maculate in his semi-military uniform, 
jerked his head toward the back door 
of the nearest house. “This way, now.” 
They followed him through a disordered 
kitchen and down into a_ basement, 
through which they tramped to a front 
entrance, emerging into an open area- 
way below street-level. 

Holding his rifle by the barrel with 
its stock over his shoulder—as though 
that weapon were a_ shovel—Jerry 
elbowed his way among those members 
of the squad who had come before him; 
he failed to notice the presence of De- 
tective Sergeant Speed, who had sought 
out this strategic position early in the 
proceedings, and to whom the lieutenant 
was giving instructions. 

“ll jist see wot ut’s all about now,” 
Jerry told himself. 

A flight of concrete stairs led down 
from the sidewalk to this sheltered land- 
ing; he shoved aside a half-dozen blue- 
clad patrolmen, reached the lowest step 
and thrust his grizzled head over the 
coping. The street was empty of hu- 
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manity for a four-block space, at either 
end of which he could distinguish the 
black bulk of a watching crowd, the 
murmur of which came down the wind, 
spasmodically, like the murmur of re- 
mote surf. As he was gazing heavily 
over the deserted thoroughfare, a bullet 
spatted upon the stone sidewalk a yard 
or so away and snarled, ricocheting past 
him. He caught sight of a little wisp of 
tenuous vapor floating out from a 
second-floor bay window just across the 
way. The glass was gone; the sashes 
were hanging in splinters; the sill was 
chewed by concerted rifle-fire. 

The lieutenant had finished his in- 
structions to Speed and had departed ; 
the sharp-faced young detective-sergeant 
began repeating the order to the squad: 
“Now, men, when I give the word, start 
pumping lead into that room, and—”’ 
He paused at the sound of the solitary 
shot; and seeing Jerry’s outthrust head 
and shoulders, yelled: “Hey! Get down, 
there! You'll be killed.” He leaped 
toward Flanagan and seized him by the 
elbow. 

Just then the whole street reverberated 
to the discharge of firearms, and Jerry 
saw a dozen buildings spurting orange 
flashes toward that desolate bay window. 
He withdrew his head, scowling; com- 
prehension had not yet begun to dawn 
upon him. 

“Wot,” he demanded, “is ut, anny- 
how?” He peered under his shaggy 
brows into the face of the younger man 
and saw how it was working with excite- 
ment. 

“Look out, I tell you!” 
was pitched high. ‘That fellow’s a bad 
one. He nearly got me through the door 
awhile back. He’s sent two to the hos- 
pital already.” 

“Who is he? How many’s in his 
gang?” Jerry all but brained two of his 
companions as he swung the rifle from 
his shoulder. 

“He’s been standing off half the de- 
partment,” Speed went on with the vigor 
of one who would justify himself with 
himself. ‘He shoots like—” 

“Say!” Jerry interrupted in a low 
voice, “is there only wan of him?” 

“Hang it! Get your head down—out 
of sight. It’s that drug-store bandit ; 


Speed’s voice 
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we're going to—’’ Speed ended in a yell 
as the butt of Jerry’s rifle, abandoned for 
all time by its bearer, crashed down upon 
his foot. That outcry of pain changed 
abruptly into one of bewilderment, 
which turned into a shout of warning, 
the whole creating the weird effect which 
startled Captain Walker upon that 
official’s arrival. Detective Sergeant 
Flanagan climbing the concrcte 
stairs to the street-level. 

His pace was ponderous, but there 
was that in the attitude of his wide 
shoulders, something in the forward 
thrust of his thick neck, which gave an 
air of tremendous sureness—as if Jerry 
knew exactly where he was going and 
what he was going after. 

And this was, in fact, the case. It was 
not often in these latter years of his 
service that he devoted his energies to 
hard work; and the knowledge that all 
this evening’s efforts had not been in 
vain, that the quarry was still uncaught, 
—nay, more, within actual reach,—came 
to him as unbelievably good news. With- 
out delaying to puzzle over the un- 
accountable shortsightedness which had 
made these others abide on one side of 
the street when the wanted man was on 
the other, he started forth to execute the 
only strategic movement which he had 
learned in the brutal old days. 

“T’ll jist grab that guy meself before 
some wan does ut an’ cops the 
credit.” 

With this Napoleonic determination 
he shoved forward his head like a bull 
and according to the habit of his breed, 
became deaf to everything outside of 
that single purpose, blind to all objects 
beyond the straight line which led to its 
fufillment. 

Alone in the deserted street he 
loomed, thick-bodied, wide of shoulder, 
coming on like a charging bull. His 
derby hat was jammed down over his 
little eyes; his arms were crooked, his 
big fists swinging in grim rhythm before 
his clumsy waistline. 

He crossed the sidewalk, stepped 
down from the curb, took one brief up- 
ward glance to get his bearings and 
headed straight toward the open door- 
way under that bay window. A streak 
of flame yearned toward him from the 


was 


else 








Beneath the window-sill the two men wrestled while passing death fanned their faces, snarling accompaniment to their 
oaths two feet above their heads. 
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shattered sash; the bullet struck the 
asphalt almost in front of him and went 
whining by. Undeviating, he increased 
his pace, as though the shot had been a 
bidding. 

Before the highwayman could im- 
prove his aim, a volley crashed from the 
windows across the street. He fired 
thrice in quick succession; two bullets 
gouged holes from the asphalt ; the third 
chance shot knocked the derby askew 
upon that outthrust head, leaving the 
crown a perforated ruin. Flanagan 
lurched on at the same clumsy, swagger- 
ing run. 

In the entrance of the lodging-house 
Flanagan drew his service revolver. At 
the foot of the stairs he collided with a 
man, and Detective Sergeant Willard, 
who had risen from his sheltered station 
at the noise of those flat feet, found him- 
self swept aside by a back-handed blow 
which crumpled him breathless against 
the wall. 

Three steps at a time Jerry charged 
up the flight; nor did he pause on the 
upper landing, but launched himself 
upon the first barrier which he had dis- 
covered between him and the wanted 
man. The door fell inward. Amid a 
shower of shattered woodwork, he 
crashed straight to his goal. 

Caught completely by surprise,—for 
even after witnessing that solitary sally 
he expected nothing less than a mass 
movement at close quarters,—the high- 
wayman found no time to use his reek- 
ing weapon before the bulk of his 
assailant overbore him. Now, as their 
bodies met and their arms flew round 
each other, there was no further chance 
for shooting. They rolled upon the floor, 
limb intertwined with limb. 

The room was a dismal ruin—gaping 
windows and litter of splintered glass 
on the carpet; pocked walls and fur- 
rowed plaster showed on all sides. Even 
yet—for few of the besiegers had beheld 
Jerry’s charge and there had been no 
time for countermanding orders—the 
air here was filled with the angry buzz- 
ing of steel-jacketed bullets ; their sharp 
sput mingled with the rustle of dis- 
lodged fragments as they buried them- 
selves in the partitions. 

Beneath the window-sill the two men 
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wrestled while passing death fanned 
their faces, snarling accompaniment to 
their oaths two feet above their heads. 
Like some unwieldy animal in its final 
spasm, they bounded off the floor, fell 
back, rolled over; then Jerry placed his 
knee in the stomach of his prisoner while 
he snapped the handcuffs home. 

“Come on now, you,”—his voice was 
heavy, impassive,—‘or else I’ll beat 
your head off.” 

Together they crept to the landing; 
and before Detective Sergeant Willard 
had sufficiently recovered his breath to 
realize what had taken place, they 
passed him in the lower hallway. As 
they emerged from its entrance into the 
glare of the street-light, Jerry’s face was 
expressionless under the ruins of his 
derby hat. Nor did he show any human 
emotion during the ovation which ac- 
companied their progress to the nearest 
of the waiting patrol-wagons. But down 
in the city prison, when they were book- 
ing the captured bandit, his granitic 
countenance did relax just a trifle. 

“Who,” the desk-sergeant asked, “is 
he booked to?” 

There came then into Jerry’s little 


eyes a gleam, and a trace of heavy satis- 
faction crept into his lip ‘ends as he 
made answer: 
“Why, to 
Flanagan.” 
Down in the upper-office assembly- 
room Speed and Willard were doing 


me—Detectuff Sergeant 


considerable loud talking, explaining 
the desperate nature of their portion of 
the proceedings. 

In his own inner office Captain 
Walker sat silent behind his wide, pol- 
ished desk ; he was ruminating over cer- 
tain necessities which had arisen out of 
this evening’s unexpected developments. 
For some time he did not move. At 
length he shook his head and opened a 
drawer from which he took that care- 
fully typed set of charges which was to 
have gone to the Police Commission at 
its next meeting. Slowly he tore the 
folded paper into strips, and the strips 
into fragments, which he dropped into 
the wastebasket. Then he smiled, and a 
flicker of admiration leaped into his eyes 
as he whispered slowly: “The—old— 


stiff !” 























i —]OU realize how little God 


" Y | thinks of money,” said Sammy 
| | Vail, ‘‘when you consider the 
people He’s given it to.” 

I had returned to my rooms at mid- 
night to find Sammy in my easiest chair, 
smoking a cigar and gazing thoughtfully 
at the ceiling. 

“Your epigram has a familiar ring,” I 
told him. “You read it in a_ book. 
Besides, if you are referring to me, I 
haven’t any money.” 

Sammy’s frank, gray eyes opened wide. 

“You? Of course not. I was thinking 
of the Quimbys. The St. John Quimbys. 
Ever meet them ?” 

“Never,” said I. 

“Tucky—you are. Rich—rotten rich, 
the Quimbys. And a nice, human little 


a 








HIS story has to do with an en- 

gagement ring that cost three 
thousand dollars if it cost a cent. 
You are not compelled to believe 
the tale. Frankly, we didn’t. 
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family that reminds you of Mount Blanc 
at five o’clock on a January morning.” 

“Ugh! Why think of them?” 

“Can’t help it.” Sammy = smiled. 
“They've just done me a_ service—a 
whopping big service, though never 
meaning to. So I think of them, one and 
all: of St. John himself—Sin Jin she 
calls him when she remembers him— 
little, gray spats, clubs, the soul of a 
rabbit; of Maude, the daughter, proud, 
haughty, unlovely, but stylish and Vogue- 
like ; and especially of her—of Mrs. Sin 
Jin—in her breast all the love of the 
rabble that moved Marie Antoinette. 
Dame of the Revolution, she is—some 
Dame—some Dame.” 

Sammy lighted another of my cigars. 
He seemed to have considerable on his 
mind. Reflectively he laid down the 
match and took an envelope from his 
pocket. 

“Funny, isn’t it,” he went on, “how a 
little piece of paper like this can change 
the course of a man’s life? Send him 



































By Earl Derr Biggers 


Author of “Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
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flying to Hong Kong or Newark, make 
him a fortune in Wall Street or open 
his eyes to the presence in the same block 
of a girl! Er—read it.” 

He handed the envelope over. It was 
a wealthy-looking missive; even the 
stamp seemed redder than most. The 
note-paper inside was top-heavy with 
monogram, and underneath I read: 


Dear Mr. Vail: 

We are spending the month of August 
at our houseboat on Lake Asquewan. 
Roughing it,—if you know what I mean,— 
wearing disreputable clothes, behaving 
most informally, getting back to nature 
with a rush. We should be delighted to 
have you run up, any time, for as long as 
you care to stay. Just let us know your 
train, and we'll see that you’re met at the 
Junction. Do come. 


The note was signed “/7elene Quimby.’ 
“There’s a postscript,” said Sammy. 
I read aloud: “P. S. Good fishing.” 
“She said something there,” laughed 
Sammy. “Good fishing! Yes, Mrs. Sin 
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The Agony Column,” etc. 


Jin Quimby dipped her pen in the bottle 
of Truth when she wrote those last two 
words.” 

I handed back the letter. 

“Just whither,” I inquired, ‘are we 
drifting ?”’ 

Sammy gazed again at the ceiling. 

“T hope it’s a nice day next Thursday,” 
he remarked. 

“Why ?” 

“Because,” said Sammy slowly, “I’m 
going to be married.” 

“Married?” I cried. 
day !” 

“T know it’s sudden,” he answered, 
“sudden for all of us, including me. 
That’s why I’ve been trying to lead up 
to it gently. That’s why I brought this 
three-weeks-old letter from Mrs, Sin Jin 


“Next Thurs- 








grind the same, Mr. Biggers, a very 
truthful person, declares that he 
has set the story to paper in just the 
words Mr. Sammy Vail used in tell- 
ing it to him. 
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—for the great venture began the morn- 
ing I got that.” 

“You don’t mean Maud—the proud 
and haughty—” 

“You bet I don’t. Maud plus money— 
or should I say money minus Maud—is 
a combination that has agitated several 
bosoms—but not mine. No, sir. I’m 
about to marry the neatest, sweetest—but 
you'll see her next Thursday, at her 
mother’s house in Flushing, when you 
come down to be best man. You're 
elected, you know.” 

“Delighted. But suppose you begin 
at the beginning, and tell me just what 
has happened.” 

““Aye-aye,” said Sammy. “Good fish- 
ing. Listen.” 

And he spoke: 





WN Y law practice (said Sammy), as 
you know, is nine-tenths watchful 
waiting at any time, but if it’s quiet in 
the winter, it’s absolutely silent in the 
summer. So on the third of August— 
memorable date !-—I sat in my office with 
nothing to do, wondering about the rent 
as usual, and wishing I had money in 
the bank so I could run away to one of 
the gay seaside colonies we read about 
in the Sunday papers. And at that point 
clickety-click through my letter-slot came 
this epistle from Mrs. St. John Quimby, 
with its message of cool waters, whisper- 
ing trees and fish pining for the hook. 

I never liked the Quimbys. And I felt 
sure that the talk about roughing it was 
pitiful bunk—that, in fact, things aboard 
that houseboat were probably as _in- 
formal and rough as the Court of Saint 
James the day the brewer’s daugliter is 
presented. On the other hand, I wanted 
a vacation, had no money to take it—and 
here was little Sin Jin ready to squander 
a bit of cash he inherited on giving 
me three or more meals a day and a 
surcease from New York. 

So I boarded a train going north. It 
looked like a long, tiresome trip, and 
then in the parlor-car I met Marian 
Paine. She sort of broke the journey— 
broke it up into little bits of heaven—I 
never saw a girl work so neatly before. 
I'd met her several times at the Quimbys’, 
and I’d been a bit interested in her until 
Mrs. Quimby whispered to me that the 
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girl had millions of her own. Then—er 
—well, I don’t want to be accused of 
mixing business with pleasure when I 
marry. So I turned away. But on this 
train I backslid a little—I noticed again 
that her eyes were hard not to look into, 
and other features and extras. She was 
bound for the houseboat too. 

Well, the train slipped along, mile 
after mile, each mile costing me two 
cents railroad fare I couldn’t afford, and 
I not remembering it, Marian Paine be- 
ing that kind of girl. Along about dusk 
we got down at Asquewan Junction. 

William and James were there in the 
big French car to meet us. They were 
roughing it in the regular, monogramed 
uniform of the Quimbys, and they looked 
as rough as a Louis Quinze chair, and as 
human. William sent James over for 
our credentials, and having passed on 
them, himself condescended to open the 
door of the car. In fact, he almost spoke 
to us. We got in, and the car started. 

It was one of those nights. The moon 
hung up above, like a new silver dollar, 
lending cheer and encouragement. I 
leaned back on those cushions, and was 
on the point of remarking “Aint it lovely 
to be rich?” but I remembered in time 
that it isn’t the thing to mention money 
to people who have it. She sat there 
beside me, Marian did, her eyes bright, 
her cheeks red—and the moon was pour- 
ing silver into her lap like a doting 
father. I kept looking at her and wish- 
ing she didn’t have all that money. It 
was that kind of night. 

We reached the lake altogether too 
soon, and there loitering by the shore was 
the Quimby houseboat Quiet Days—a 
mere shack of ten or twelve rooms. Our 
hosts greeted us. They emphasized the 
rough informality of it all—emphasized 
it in faultless evening attire that would 
have done credit to the Ritz. I took a 
look at them and was glad I hadn't 
brought a single stitch of clothing other 
than everything wearable I possessed. 

Dinner was at seven, they told us— 
there was really not much to do and one 
might as well dine early. I hurried off 
to my room and got into my most un- 
comfortable clothes so as not to be con- 
spicuous. All the time I was dressing, 
with the aid of a valet I hoped to see 
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drown before the close of my stay, I 
heard the lap of the waters outside and 
reflected on the bully time I might have 
been on the brink of, if the Quimbys had 
been regular people. Even the thought 
of Marian Paine didn’t cheer me. For 
she had all that money, and I was broke. 
It was the hour of depression and regret 
that always overtakes a man who has 
just rushed gladly away from the hot 
city to the glorious country. 


HE dinner cheered things. The 

Quimbys have a new French chef, 
and the boy is good. Also there was a lot 
of hothouse conversation that is always 
amusing if you look at it right. Of 
course, the meal was just a rough, 
thrown-together snack, as Mrs. Sin Jin 
intimated, served roughly by Wadleigh, 
the Quimby butler. Once, in 1882, Wad- 
leigh’s hair got rumpled. He’s bald now, 
and doesn’t have to worry for fear the 
thing will repeat on him. 

There was, as I say, conversation. 
People talked continuously, and oftener 
than you’d think somebody said some- 
thing. That girl Marian Paine—but 
there were other guests: a little chap 
from Philadelphia, Melville Laceby, and 
his wife. Money—they looked like the 
annual report of the directors of the 
First National. And a man about town 
—there are a whole lot of things about 
town I don’t like—named Davis. Last 
and not far from least wag Clarence. 

It seemed Clarence had gone and got 
himself engaged to Maude Quimby. 
Why? I don’t know. His father is a 
leather-importer, or ivory. Yes, ivory, I 
think. Clarence will have a great head 
for the business. Well, he’d gone and 
done it, though he’s got all kinds of 
money himself. And Maud was almost 
polite to him; I suppose she likes him 
—or did. Anyhow, she wore the biggest 
and brightest engagement ring I ever 
saw. I heard Mrs. Laceby tell Marian 
Paine after dinner that it cost three 
thousand if it cost a cent. I mention 
these details with a purpose. They all 
have to do with good fishing. 

After dinner, the old stuff—back with 
the rugs, get out the phonograph. The 
giddy soul who invented dancing did 
the rich host a great favor. It removes 
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the strain of entertaining from the head 
to the feet. Later I sat with Miss Paine, 
and we heard the soft lap of the waves 
and the sedate splash of the servants 
bathing at their certified bathing beach 
to the left of the boat. It seemed that 
moonlight bathing was a pleasant feature 
of the rough life. We didn’t do any that 
night. We made up for that later. 

The valet acted as though he intended 
to sleep in my room, but I dissuaded him. 
He went away, crestfallen. Night, and 
the stars, the soft lap of the waters afore- 
said and the snore of Sin Jin echoing 
down the corridor! I slept and dreamed 
that Marian Paine was so rich she had 
Sin Jin for a butler. 

The next morning at breakfast Mrs. 
Sin Jin suddenly inquired what we 
wanted to do. No one seemed to want 
to do anything if he could get out of it; 
so just to help the hostess out, I men- 
tioned fishing. 

“Of course,” she said, regarding me 
with stern approval, “‘you must fish. I’ll 
have Perkins accompany you. First, I 
presume you will want to get into your 
fishing-togs.” 

I hadn’t any fishing-togs. I took a 
chance and said so. “I guess it will be 
all the same to the fish,”’ I added, aiming 
at lightness and banter. “No doubt,” 
replied Mrs. Sin Jin coldly, in a voice 
that suggested I was quite, quite in 
error there. 

Marian Paine said she would come 
with me, and fishing began to look up. 

It looked down again when Perkins 
hove in view, haughtily chaperoning a 
motor-launch filled with paraphernalia 
of the angler. 

“Will you step in, sir?” he inquired, 
in a tone that added without words, 
“or shall I have to come up there and 
get you?” 

I assisted Miss Paine—Marian—down 
and followed. We separated from Quiet 
Days and plowed out into the lake. 

Perkins, who was a footman, but 
doubled as guide,—and I may add he was 
a good dresser on and off,—arranged a 
couple of easy-chairs for us and baited 
our hooks. Then he put a pole into the 
care of each of us and stood at attention. 

“If you will be so good as to let me 
know at the first suggestion of a tug,” 
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We climbed aboard. Clarence seemed to swim mostly in one spot, and he kept an eager eye on us. 
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you see,” said Marian, “we can’t possibly keep it. Clarence wants it back.” 


he remarked, “I shall, of course, pull in 
the fish for you.” 

And he stood there, waiting for the 
tug, with a special tin box marked “Fish” 
all ready. It was enough to make the 
gods laugh. 

“Great stuff, this roughing it,” I said 
to Marian, and I want to tell you that 
if there hadn’t been a twinkle in her eye 
just then I wouldn’t be here with my 
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big story to-night. But the twinkle was 
there—more, it developed into a very 
beautiful and understanding smile. So 
we sat and fished. 

The tug was slow in coming, and I 
got to thinking of the old days back home 
in the little town out in Indiana, when 
I used to sit on the bank and fish for 
minnows, without any footman at my 
elbow, and without any elbow in my 
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shirt. I mentioned those days to Marian 
Paine, and added that if I had a boy I’d 
want him to grow up in a town like that, 
where money is scarce, and footmen are 
unknown. And she told me that she’d 
feel the same way about any boy of hers, 
and the sun shone on her hair and sort 
of—well, you’re beginning to follow me, 
I guess. 

Two hours passed, and still the fish 
refused to bite—perhaps they resented 
my lack of the proper togs. Perkins 
stood there at attention—he gave me a 
black look when I asked him to sit— 
stood with nothing in all the bright blue 
world to lean on, and not even able to 
lift a foot from time to time, being John 
J. Dignified himself. I got tireder and 
tireder watching him, and finally, all 
worn out, I suggested we give it up. So 
Perkins took us back to the boat, the tin 
box marked Fish rattling all the way. 
sort of human and mad and empty. 

Getting anxious for something to 
happen? Man, something had happened 
—something that looked mighty tragic 
to me. I was gone, gone for good and 
forever, in love with that girl—and she 
with her millions. It seemed there was 
nothing to do but pull out and leave 
her, with one of those James K. Hackett 
smiles that cover an aching heart. I was 
trying to figure out how to send myself 
a telegram calling me away, when she 
invited me to go in for a swim that 
afternoon. So I decided to stick around 
for another half-day of bliss—and I’m 
glad I did. For something came along 
that afternoon and started me on my way 
to paradise—but wait a minute. 


\ JE had a gloomy lunch. The food 


was O. K., but conversation lan- 
guished. There seemed to be some sort 
of feud or vendetta on between Maude 
and her Clarence. It wasn’t surprising ; 
Maude has a disposition that would put 
a crimp in heaven in less than an hour’s 
time. 

After lunch we read and lounged, 
some of us having lounge-suits and 
others contenting themselves by merely 
dropping down onto lounges. Along 
about three Marian and I had a very 
neat little hour’in the water, and after 
one glance at her in her bathing-suit I 
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knew that that telegram calling me home 
had to arrive any minute without delay. 

I’m getting close to the big scene now ; 
so sit tight. When at last we tired of the 
wet lake we went ashore, stole up on 
Quiet Days from the rear, and started 
around to the veranda at the front. As 
we rounded a corner we were met by 
angry words, and we both stopped dead. 
There, so mad neither of them saw us, 
stood Maude and Clarence, on the home- 
stretch of a lovers’ quarrel. 

“Mrs. Laceby told me she saw you,— 
you and this creature,—and there’s noth- 
ing more to be said,’ Maude raged. “Our 
engagement is broken. Here,’’—she re- 
moved the sparkler and held it out,— 
“here is your ring.” 

“T don’t want it,’’ said Clarence, just 
as proud and haughty as Maude. 

“Very well,” replied Maude hotly, 
“I’m sure I don’t.” 

And she turned and threw that three- 
thousand-dollar diamond-and-platinum 
ring plumb into the lake. 

Marian and I made a hasty get-away. 
As we turned, I caught sight of Mrs. 
Laceby peering out through some very 
filmy curtains. Just then Wadleigh, the 
butler, stepped gracefully out of our 
path. I believe he had been looking over 
our shoulders. 

The true depth and meaning of the 
situation didn’t dawn on me for quite a 
while. You know how it is sometimes— 
your mind sort of ambles around—mine 
was ambling around with Marian Paine. 
I went back to my room to change. That 
valet was there—the man was omnip- 
otent. He got in my way with things 
I didn’t want, and hid everything I did. 
I kept wishing Marian didn’t have all 
that money, and from that I shifted to 
my own financial condition. There 
seemed little hope there. You know we're 
told it is the first thousand that is hardest 
to get. I pictured myself with that thou- 
sand—going on and on—hauling in 
millions—marrying. 

But it wasn’t any use. I didn’t have 
a thousand cents. And then—all of a 
sudden—the thing popped into my mind 
—diamond and platinum—three thou- 
sand, if it cost a cent—lying alone and, 
I supposed, quite forgotten, at the bottom 
of Lake Asquewan. 
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Aha, says I to myself. Aha, indeed! 
And I added to the valet, thoughtful- 
like: 

“See if you can get that bathing-suit 
dry before night. I may want to use it.” 

“Very good, sir,” he answered. 


WENT down to dinner. Marian Paine 

was standing by the rail, all glowing 
and beautiful in an expensive evening 
dress. I stopped to talk with her, but 
she was rather non-committal. Her fine 
eyes stared out at the lake. 

It was at the table that the true in- 
wardness of the situation came home to 
me. I suppose you’ve read those pirate- 
stories—you know, crowd of villains 
wrecked on an island alone, knowing the 
burial-place of the late captain’s treasure. 
How the idea grows and grows on them 
—how each man begins to picture all 
the others dead and himself all alone 
with the loot—then the knife-thrust, the 
sharp cry, the silence—and one less vil- 
lain left to claim a share in the golden 
horde. Well, it was more or less like 
that. Mrs. Laceby had been telling the 
story of the quarrel—talking was the 
best thing she did. There were no knives 
in sight except the table silver,—too 
dull by far,—and of course all that sort 
of thing has gone out, but—if looks 
could’ kill! 

“T—er—I understand that the moon- 
light bathing is very—er—charming,” 
said Laceby—and him looking like the 
First National—but you never can tell. 

“Tt’s most exhilarating,” says Mrs. 
Sin Jin, one of the few innocents present. 

“Thinking of trying it to-night?” I 
asked brightly. 

Laceby gave me a look, desert-island 
style. 

“No—positively no,’”’ he replied. 

Davis spoke up. 

“Moonlight bathing,” he remarks soft 
and dreamy. ‘Sounds romantic. Think 
I’ll have a go at it.” 

“To-night ?” I wanted to know. 

“Soon—soon,” he answered, non- 
committal, and also with the look. Davis 
hadn’t been ten feet from the sideboard 
since his arrival. Something was cer- 
tainly on. 

Maude and Clarence were very, very 
polite to one another. And Clarence 
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kept intimating that something was go- 
ing to call him back to the city un- 
expectedly. 

There wasn’t much of any dancing 
that night. Everybody sort of felt a 
longing to sit by the rail, measuring 
distances with their eye. The phono- 
graph ran along unnoticed. Along about 
eight o’clock the Lacebys said they were 
strangely weary, and bade everybody 
good night. Pretty soon Davis said fare- 
well to the highballs, and also slipped 
away. Clarence was the next to fade— 
then our hosts. When Marian spoke of a 
headache and disappeared, I took a close 
survey of the water and followed. 

That valet wasn’t so bad, after all. 
He’d got the bathing-suit dry. It took 
me about two seconds to get into it, and 
I hurried back on deck. There were 
Laceby and Davis, both in bathing-suits, 
standing and staring blankly at each 
other. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” said I, “you have 
changed your minds. Quite right, too. 
What a night for a swim!” 

They gave me a couple of those looks. 
But it was a fine night, just the same. 
The moon was on the job with a com- 
plete repertory of daylight effects. The 
waters of the lake were still amd tranquil 
and transparent. You could see every 
pebble on the bottom. I made sure of 
that, leaning over the rail. Then, since 
there was nothing else to do, we all 
dived in. 

Well, thank heaven, I’m plumper than 
most, and cold water doesn’t bother me. 
It was lucky for me that night. The con- 
test that began right there tested every 
bit of staying power I had. 

“Damned silly,” said little Laceby, 
after an hour of it, “to stay in all night.” 

His teeth were chattering. Davis was 
rapidly turning a deep purple. I sensed 
that victory was on the way. 

“Nonsense,” I remarked 
“we've only just come in.” 

They fooled round for another ten 
minutes, and then both gave up. They 
climbed on deck and stood there, shiver- 
ing like two currant jellies, and gazing 
gloomily down at me. 

“Better not stand round in wet 
clothes,” I called to them. “You'll catch 
your death.” 


blithely ; 












































“Oh-h-h!” gasped Maude. 


“Um—er—gurgle!” put in Clarence. 


I paid no attention to them. I threw. 


There was a flash, such as platinum makes when it moves rapidly through the sunlight. 


They muttered something profane and 


ran away. I knew I had to work fast. 

It took me about two minutes to locate 
that three-thousand-dollar token lying at 
the bottom of the lake,—some ten feet 
down,—and I began diving. Ever try 
it? I mean, locating something with 
your eye, taking a long breath, plunging 
down and making a grab at the floor of 
a lake. It’s no easy job. I brought up 
enough sand to start a rival Sahara, and 
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other things I wont mention. Ten times 
at least I went down, and ten times I 
apprehended nothing of note. 


UST as I was coming up the tenth 

time with a fine handful of real 
estate, I heard a splash, and there was 
Marian Paine swimming toward me. 

“Hello,” I said, startled. “Couldn't 
resist the moon either, eh? This will 
cure your headache.” 
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She didn’t say anything, but swam 
over and took hold of the lower rail 
of the boat. Then she sort of hung there, 
looking at me. 

“Bully night for a swim,’ I went 
on, silly, rattled. I was treading water 
to keep up. 

“Ts that what you’re doing—swim- 
ming ?”’ she asked. 

I was just about to reply “Of course,” 
when it came to me all of a sudden— 
why lie about it? So I went over and 
grabbed hold beside her, and spoke. 

“T wont try to bluff,” I said. “I’m 
not out for a swim. I’m out for a 
diamond-and-platinum ring worth three 
thousand dollars, if it’s worth a cent.” 

“You—” she sort of gasped. “Why 
—I thought—Mrs. Quimby told me—” 
And she stopped. 

“Yes—me,” I answered. “It’s true 
—I’m broke absolutely, and_ three 
thousand dollars—I’ve never had that 
much in my life.” 

“Why—I can’t believe—” She stared 
up at me. “Mrs. Quimby teld me you 
were worth millions.” 

An idea struck me all of 
bright, dazzling, beautiful. 

“Would you mind telling me—honest 
—just what you are doing here?” I in- 
quired. 

She hung her head. 

“T might as well,” she began. ‘You 
see—I—er—lI’ve never had as much as 
three thousand dollars either, and—” 

I was so delighted I kissed her. And 
as she didn’t seem to mind—much—I 
kissed her again. I wont go into the 
words and music of that scene; it would 
be more or less indelicate of me to blab 
it about; but I told her, hanging there 
in the water under that wholly sympa- 
thetic moon, how I loved her, and al- 
ways had, and always would, and was on 
the point of leaving her forever because 
Mrs. Quimby had told me of her 
millions. Then we both remembered that 
Mrs. Quimby boasted of being a born 
matchmaker, and it came to us that this 
was Mrs. Quimby’s cheap, mercenary 
way of interesting people in each other. 
Some mind, Mrs. Quimby’s—some soul! 
But it didn’t matter. For Marian ad- 
mitted she cared for me, and I began to 
see that that night was the most mag- 


a sudden, 
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nificent night in all the collection since 
Eden. 

“T tremble,” I said presently, “when 
I think how near we came to losing 
each other. A bas the Quimbys. Cur-rse 
all the rich. Which reminds me—now 
we’re going to get that ring—”’ 

“T don’t feel right about it, 
how,” said Marian. 

“Nonsense!” I answered. “It has 
been thrown away because nobody wants 
it. Maude doesn’t; Clarence doesn’t. It 
belongs to the daring soul who can find 
it. Watch me. I’m sure no man ever 
dived into a lake for a ring before with 
more to inspire him to success—” 

I dived, and I got it. Don’t tell me 
the day of miracles is no more. It wasn’t 
really a miracle, though, for she was 
there to cheer me on. After I’d come 
up with that valuable bit of jewelry 
firm amid a lot of pebbles, we hung to 
the side of the boat, and I got a kiss 
for my trouble. It was a very pretty 
scene—or would have been, if suddenly 
a big black something hadn’t swept over 
our heads and splashed most of Lake 
Asquewan in our eyes. 

We turned, and there was Clarence, 
puffing. and blowing like a big New- 
foundland after a stick. 

“Oh—ah—er—hello,” said Clarence. 
“Great night for a swim.” And he 
swam. 

We climbed aboard and stood watch- 
ing. Clarence seemed to swim mostly 
in one spot, and he kept an eager eye 
on us. 

““Now you see,” said Marian, ‘‘we can’t 
possibly keep it. Clarence wants it back. 
They say he’s about to chuck Maude for 
a girl in the Follies, and he probably 
figures he can use that ring on Broad- 
Way.” 

“All right,” I said; “he can have it 
for all of me. I’ve got you.” 

“Then you'll give it to him?” said 
Marian. 

“I can’t quite figure out,” I answered, 
“whether I should hand it over to 
Clarence or to Maude. I'll tell you— 
we'll let the matter go over until morn- 
ing. Perhaps an idea will come to me 
in the night. In the meantime, it wont 
hurt Clarence to swim. Serves him right 
for getting engaged to Maude, anyhow.” 


some- 
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And we said good night, happy as any 
two people can be. 


HE great joy of being engaged to 

Marian woke me early next morning. 
I dressed and started for the veranda. 
Just as I was about to push open the 
screen door, I heard the familiar splash 
of a bather out front. I went over and 
peered down at the lake. 

If you'll believe me, there was Wad- 
leigh the butler, the man who invented 
dignity, swimming round like mad, 
anxiously studying the water. I had a 
moment of regret. Probably the poor 
fellow had some scheme afoot for his 
old age—a return to Wessex, or Sussex, 
or Moreton-on-Marsh or some such 
place, to spend his declining years as 
keeper of the tavern, there amid the 
scenes of his boyhood. I smiled at him— 
I was afraid of him no longer. 

“Can’t you find it, Wadleigh?”’ I 
asked. 

He paused, startled and shivering. 

“Find what, sir?’ he wanted to know. 

“The ring,” said I. 

He swam over and hung onto the boat. 

“If I might make so: bold, sir,” he 
remarked, “may I ask you to explain 
your meaning—” 

“Don’t try to stall,” I said. “And 
take a tip from me, before pneumonia 
sets in. The ring isn’t out there now.” 

I turned my back. 

“Very good, sir,” I heard Wadleigh 
murmur respectfully. And he bowed 
himself off the. side of the boat and 
rapidly up the shore to his bathhouse. 

Marian came out soon after. If you’ve 
been on many house-parties you've 
noticed most girls look like the devil 
early in the morning—all puffy-eyed and 
ragged; but Marian didn’t. She looked 
gorgeous. I tell you, she’s a wonder. But 
no matter. I told her about Wadleigh. 

“Sammy,” she said, “I’ve thought it 
all out—we can’t keep that ring. It 
would not be right. We must give it 
back to—to—” 

“To whom?” said I, like the owl. 

“Well—I—er—that’s just what I 
can’t figure out,” she stammered. ‘“Per- 
haps you’d better throw it back in the 
lake.” 

“And have all these people catch 
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pneumonia,” I said, shocked. ‘My dear, 
I’m surprised at you. Still, it’s not such 
a bad plan, at that. Now listen—I’ve 
an idea. As soon as Clarence appears 
I’ll nab him and talk to him about the 
Piping Rock races, or some other in- 
tellectual topic. When you see us to- 
gether, run off and steer Maude onto us, 
accidental-like.” 

“What are you going to do?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Trust your coming husband,” said I. 
Did she? You bet. 


RETTY soon Clarence arrived, 

looking even more tired and vacant 
than usual. He made frantic efforts to 
avoid conversation, but I grabbed him 
and hung on. All at once Maude and 
Marian came upon us. The good morn- 
ings were frigid, and I had to speak 
quickly, for Maude was moving along. 

“By the way,” I began genially, “a 
very lucky thing has happened.” I took 
the ring from my pocket, and stood hold- 
ing it out. Clarence’s eyes popped, and 
Maude herself was more or less rooted 
to the spot. “I was in bathing last 
night, and found this ring. I had no 
idea who had lost it, until Marian here 
identified it—” 

Nobody spoke. 

“Some little Sherlock, I am,’’ I con- 
tinued. I moved nearer Maude, holding 
out the ring. She gave Clarence a black 
look. 

“Y’m sorry,” she said. “The ring 
wasn’t lost. As a matter of fact, I threw 
it away. I had no further use for it.” 

I tried to seem overcome with surprise. 

“Then—you don’t want it,” I gasped. 

“Certainly not,” Maude answered, 
turning on the proud and haughty to 
the limit. 

“And Clarence, you—” I held it out to 
him. 

The boy had spirit. He was just as 
lofty as Maude. 

“I’m sure I don’t want it,” he said 
with feeling. 

“Then it appears that in finding it 
I’ve made more or less of a social error,” 
I remarked. 

“I’m afraid so, old chap,” responded 
Clarence in the zero voice. 

“In that case,” said I, “there’s just 
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one thing to be done. I’ll rectify my 
error at once.” 

I stepped back. I raised my arm. 

“Oh-h-h!” gasped Maude. 

“Um—er—gurgle !”’ put in Clarence. 

I paid no attention to them. I threw. 
There was a flash, such as_ platinum 
makes when it moves rapidly through 
the sunlight. Then a sort of sif in the 
water, and a series of circles starting 
with the zif for a center and breaking 
on the side of the boat. I was pleased 
to note that I had thrown wide and far. 

“There,” said I. “That settles it.” 

Maude and Clarence stood glaring at 
one another. I turned to Marian, who 
was a bit startled but smiling happily, 
and we left that heavily charged at- 
mosphere. 

Well, little remains to be told. I had 
thrown too far for Clarence, I fancy, 
for he left on the noon train. Marian 
and I came away just as soon as we 
decently could—which happened to be 
the next day. We had a long, wonderful 
ride together back to the city. And on 
the way we fixed it up—about next 
Thursday, you know. Don’t forget you’re 
to be a feature of the affair. I’ll give 
you more details later. You see, there 
on the train, we made up our minds that 
the sum of two thousand, nine hundred 
ninty-nine dollars and seventy-five cents 
is ample to get married on— 
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‘\ TAIT a minute,” said I, breaking 

into Sammy’s story. “What do you 
mean? ‘Two thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars—” 

‘And seventy-five cents,” replied Sam- 
my. “Exactly! The three thousand 
minus twenty-five cents, the fourth part 
of a dollar—a brand new, shiny 
quarter—” 

“What quarter ?” 

“The quarter I threw into Lake As- 
quewan that morning we stood there 
with Clarence and Maude. It made the 
same sort of flash platinum would have 
made as it flew through the sunlight— 
and the same sort of circles in the 
water—” 

“Sammy—Sammy—’” I gasped. 

“That’s why I say I’ve got two thou- 
sand, nine hundred and _ ninety-nine 
dollars and seventy-five cents,” laughed 
Sammy. “I have. There were a lot of 
mysterious doings on the lake that last 
night we were up there—the splash of 
people swimming, the sound of oars, the 
flicker of lanterns. Davis and Laceby 
put on their bathing-suits immediately 
after dinner, and Wadleigh wasn’t much 
in evidence as the evening wore on.” 

He stood up. 

“T hope none of them: catch 
he said. “It’s hardly worth it. 
fishing. Very poor fishing—now.”’ 

My door slammed behind him. 
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OHN STUART WEBSTER, min- 
ing engineer and a real he- man, 
whose serious attention could only 
be challenged by an extraordinary 
woman, flagged the train in Death 
Valley, California, on which Do- 
lores Ruey was a passenger. Web- 

ster had just accumulated one hundred 
thousand dollars in a mine, but he looked 
like a tramp. Dolores was, as Webster 
put it, beautiful as a royal flush. They 
met in a way that neither could forget. 

When Webster first saw her, a big, 
pink-jowled man was annoying Dolores. 
Webster offered his services. Two min- 
utes later the fellow was reduced to a 
battered hulk. “You are a very courtly 
gentleman,” said the girl gravely to Web- 
ster, and passed on to the dining-car. 
Webster got her name and 


was going, unannounced, to visit her 


benefactor. 


EBSTER was delayed on his way by 

ptomaine poisoning, while, in So- 
brante, Billy Geary was falling in love 
with Dolores. Webster was stunned 
when he arrived and found how matters 
stood with his young friend. In his big- 
hearted way he decided to put Geary in 
the way of wealth, then leave for the 
States. But two circumstances interfered, 
a mix-up with the Sobrantean govern- 
ment, and the disturbing presence of 
Dolores. 

On the way down, Webster had be- 
friended a stranger, who proved to be 
Dolores’ lost brother, come to overthrow 
the usurper’s government. The brother 

attracted Webster very 





destination, New Orleans, 
from the conductor. 

In Denver, Edward P. 
Jerome, wealthy mine 
owner, offered Webster 
charge of a great mining 
property. Webster refused. 
instead he wired his former 
protégé, Billy Geary, in 
Sobrante, Central America, 
that he would finance the 
mine Geary had found, and 
would go at once to So- 
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much, and they became 
friends; Webster therefore 
helped finance the revolu- 
tion. He also found out that 
Dolores was Ruey’s sister 
and told the brother that 
the night after the struggle 
he would dine with Ruey in 
the palace and bring a 
guest, 
Webster found Geary’s 
mine rich. Thereupon he 
told the younger man, 
whose health the climate 








brante. Jerome went to the 
train with Webster, and 
there they saw Dolores Ruey. “That's 
the future Mrs. W., if I have my way,’ 
Webster told Jerome. 

Immediately Jerome had a plan. He 
would get Webster and the girl married. 
That would end Webster’s staying in 
Sobrante. So he left Webster, intro- 
duced himself to Dolores, told her 
Webster, the man who had fought for 
her, was on her train, and that he would 
pay her five thousand dollars if she could 
induce Webster to return to Denver in 
ninety days, whether she married him or 
not. The girl was amused. “Make it ten 
thousand,” she countered. “Taken!” an- 
swered Jerome. And Dolores chuckled 
over her strange commission. For she 
was going to Sobrante, too. It was the 
home of her childhood. Her father had 
been Don Ricardo Ruey, president of the 
country till he was killed by revolution- 
ists, when Dolores was seven. The child 
had been rescued by “Mother” Jenks, 
keeper of an inn. The woman had sent 
Dolores to New Orleans and then to Los 
Angeles to school, never letting the girl 
know who she really was. Now Dolores 


had hurt, to marry Dolores 
at once and take her to the States for a 
trip. Geary was overjoyed. When Web- 
ster went down from the mine, however, 
he found Dolores still at the hotel. He 
questioned her, but got nothing definite. 
“No, Caliph,” she said wistfully, “some- 
how the Master of Things ordained that 
on the subject of love, man must do all 
the talking.” She said she had stayed 
behind to see her brother enter the 
palace of his father. So there seemed 
only one thing to do, protect her during 
the struggle. 

The revolution lasted only a day. 
Webster took Dolores to a steamer in 
the bay till the firing slowed down. Then 
they entered the city. Near the palace 
Webster was in time to help stop the 
flight of Sarros, the dictator, but was 
himself almost killed. Dolores found 
him, dropped beside him and sobbed out 
the love she had concealed so well. 
Soldiers came and carried Webster with- 
in the palace gates, where Dolores saw a 
handsome young man meet the prostrate 
form with a sorrow almost as great as 
her own. 
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((_——|HILE Ricardo watched beside 
| | the unconscious Webster, one 
i || of his aides galloped up the 
———— street, to return presently 
with a detachment with stretchers, into 
which Webster and Don Juan Cafetero 
were laid and carried up the palace 
driveway into the huge golden reception- 
hall where only the night before, Sarros 
had greeted the belles and beaux of his 
capital. In the meantime Mother Jenks 
had succeeded in restoring Dolores to 
consciousness; supported by the in- 
domitable old woman, the girl slowly 
followed the grim procession until, at 
the door of the reception-room, they 
found their further progress barred by 
a sentry. 

“The red-haired man is dead,” he in- 
formed them in response to their eager 
queries. “If you want his body,” he con- 
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tinued, hazarding a guess as to their 
mission, “I guess you can have it. There 
he is.” And the sentry pointed to the 
stretcher which had been set down along 
the wall of the reception-hall. 

“Ow about the other?” Mother Jenks 
demanded. Don Juan Cafetero had, un- 
fortunately, been so much of a nuisance 
to her in life that she was not minded to 
be troubled greatly over him in death, 
although the Spartanlike manner of his 
exit had thrilled the British bulldog 
blood in her. 

“The big fellow isn’t quite dead yet, 
but I’m afraid he’s a goner. The sur- 
geons have him in this room now. Friend 
of yours, Miss?” he inquired in tones 
freighted with neighborly sympathy. 

Dolores nodded. 

“Sorry I can’t let you in, Miss,” he 
continued, “but the General ordered me 
to keep everybody out until the doctors 
have finished looking him over. If I was 
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you, I’d wait in that room across the 
hall; then you can get the first news 
when the doctors come out.” 

Mother Jenks accepted his advice and 
steered her charge into the room indi- 
cated. And as they waited, Ricardo 


Ruey stood anxiously beside the table 
on which John Stuart Webster’s big, 
limp body reposed, while Doctor Pa- 


checo, assisted by a Sobrantean con- 
frére, went deftly over him with surgi- 
cal scissors and cut the blood-soaked 
clothing from his body. 

“He breathes very gently,” the rebel 
leader said presently. “Is there any 
hope?” 

The little doctor shrugged. “I fear 
not. That bayonet-thrust in the left side 
missed his heart but not his lung.” 

“But apparently he hasn’t bled much 
from that wound.” 

“The hemorrhage is probably internal. 
Even if that congestion of blood in the 
lungs does not prove fatal very shortly, 
he cannot, in his weakened state, survive 
the traumatic fever from all these 
wounds. It is bound—hello, how our 
poor friend still lives with the bayonet 
broken off in his body—for here is steel 
—hah! Not a bayonet, but a pistol.” 

He unbuttoned the wounded man’s 
coat and found a strap running diag- 
onally up across his breast and over the 
right shoulder, connecting with a holster 
under the left arm. The Doctor un- 
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buckled this strap and removed the hol- 
ster, which contained Webster’s spare 
gun; Ricardo, glancing disinterestedly 
at the sheathed weapon, noted a small, 
new, triangular hole in the leather hol- 
ster. He picked it up, withdrew the 
pistol and found a deep scratch, recently 
made, along the blued steel close to the 
vulcanite butt. 

When Ricardo glanced at Pacheco 
after his scrutiny of the pistol and hol- 
ster, the Doctor’s dark eyes were regard- 
ing him mirthfully. 

“I have been unnecessarily alarmed, 
my general,” said Pacheco. “Our dear 
friend has been most fortunate. in his 
choice of wounds—” 

“He’s a lucky Yankee; that’s what he 
is, my dear Pacheco. A lucky Yankee!” 
Ricardo leaned over and examined the 
bayonet-wound in Webster’s left side. 
“He took the point of the steel on this 
pistol he happened to be wearing under 
his left arm,” he went on to explain. 
“That turned the bayonet and it slid 
along his ribs, making a superficial flesh- 
wound.” 

Pacheco nodded. “And this bullet 
merely burned the top of his right shoul- 
der, while another passed through his 
biceps without touching the bone. His 
most severe wound is this jab in the hip.” 

They stripped every stitch of clothing 
from Webster and went over him care- 
fully. At the back of his head they found 
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a little clotted blood from a small split 
in the scalp ;-also they found a lump, of 
generous proportions. Pacheco laughed 
briefly but contentedly. 

“Then he is not even seriously in- 
jured?” Ricardo interrupted that laugh. 

“T would die of fright if I had to 
fight this fine fellow a month from to- 
day,” the little doctor chirped. “Look 
at that chest, mi general—and that flat 
abdomen. The man is in superb physical 
condition; it is the bump on the head 
that renders him unconscious—not loss 
of blood.” 


AS if to confirm this expert testimony, 

Webster at that moment breathed 
long and deeply, screwed up his face and 
shook his head, very slightly. There- 
after for several minutes he gave no 
further evidence of an active interest in 
life—seeing which Pacheco decided to 
take prompt advantage of his uncon- 
sciousness and probe the wounds in his 
arm and shoulder for the fragments of 
clothing which the bullets must have 
carried into them. After ten minutes of 
probing, Pacheco announced that he was 
through and ready to bandage; where- 
upon John Stuart Webster said faintly 
but very distinctly, in English: 

“I’m awfully glad you are, Doc’. It 
hurt like hell! Did you manage to get a 
bite on that fishing-trip ?” 

“Jack Webster, you scoundrel!” Ri- 
cardo yelled joyously, and he shook the 
patient with entire disregard of the 
latter’s wounds.. “Oh, man, I’m glad 
you’re not dead.” 

“Your sentiments appeal to me 
strongly, my friend. I’m—too—tired to 
look—at you. Who the devil—are you?” 

“I’m Ricardo.” 

Fell a silence, while Webster prepared 
for another speech. ‘‘Where am |?” 

“In the palace.” 

“Hum-m! Then it was a famous 
victory.” 

“One strong, decisive blow did the 
trick, old chap. We won pulled-up, and 
that forty-thousand-dollar bet of yours 
is safe. I'll cash the ticket for you to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Damn the forty thousand. Where’s 
my croppy boy?” 

“Your what?” 


“My wild Irish blackthorn, Don Juan 
Cafetero.” 

“T hope, old man, he has ere now that 
which all brave Irishmen and true de- 
serve—a harp with a crown. In life the 
Irish have the harp without the crown, 
you know.” 

“How did he die ?”” Webster whispered. 

“He died hard, with the holes in front 

and he died for you.” 

Two big tears trickled slowly through 
Webster’s closed lids and rolled across 
his pale cheek. “Poor, lost, lonesome, 
misunderstood wreck,” he murmured 
presently, “he was an extremist in all 
things. He used to sing those wonder- 
fully poetic ballads of his people—lI re- 
member one that began: ‘Green were 
the fields where my forefathers dwelt.’ 
I think his heart was in Kerry—so we'll 
send him there. He’s my dead, Ricardo ; 
care for his body, because I’m—I’m go- 
ing to plant Don Juan with the—sham- 
rocks. They didn’t understand him here. 
He was an exile—so I’m going to send 
him—home.” 

“He shall have a military funeral,” 
Ricardo promised. 

“From the cathedral,’’ Webster added. 
“And take a picture of it for his people. 
He told me about them. I want them to 
think he amounted to something, after 
all. And when you get this two-by-four 
republic of yours going again, Rick, you 
might have your congress award Don 
Juan a thousand dollars oro for captur- 
ing Sarros. Then we can send the money 
to his old folks.” 

“But he didn’t capture Sarros,” Ri- 
cardo protested. “The man _ escaped 
when the Guards cut their way through.” 

“He didn’t. That was a ruse while 
he beat it out the gate where you found 
me. I saw Don Juan knock him cold 
with the butt of his rifle, after I’d 
brought down his horse.”’ 

“Do you think he’s there yet ?” 

“He may be—provided all this didn’t 
happen the day before yesterday. If I 
wanted him, I’d go down and look for 
him, Rick.” 

“T’ll go right away, Jack.” 

“One minute, then. Send a man 
around to that little back-street where 
they have the wounded—it’s a couple of 
blocks away from here—to tell Mother 
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Jenks and the young 
lady with her I'll not 
be back.” 

“They're both 
outside now. 

They must have 

gone looking 

for you, be- 

cause they 

found you 

and Don 

Juan first 
and then 
told me 
about 
it.” 


“Who 
told you?” 

“Mother 
enks.” 

“Oh! Well, 
run along and 
get your man.” 


ICARDO 

departed on 
the run, taking the 
sentry at the door 
with him and in his 
haste giving no thought 
to Mother Jenks and 
her companion waiting 
for the Doctor’s verdict. 
In the palace grounds he gathered 
two more men and bade them follow 
him; leading by twenty yards, he 
emerged at the gate and paused to 
look around him. 
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Some hundred feet down the street 
from the palace-gate Sarros’ black 
charger lay dead. When Webster’s bullet 
brought the poor beast down, his rider 
had fallen clear of him, only to fall a 
victim to the ferocity of Don Juan Cafe- 
tero. Later, as Sarros lay stunned and 
bleeding beside his mount, the stricken 
animal in its death-struggle had half 
risen, only to fall again, this time on the 
extended left leg of his late master ; con- 
sequently when Sarros recovered con- 
sciousness following the thoughtful 
attentions of his assailant, it was to dis- 
cover himself a hopeless prisoner. The 
heavy carcass of his horse pinned his 
foot and part of his leg to the ground, 
rendering him as helpless and desperate 
as a trapped animai. For several minutes 
now he had been striving frantically to 
release himself ; with his sound right leg 
pressed against the animal’s backbone, 
he tried to gain sufficient purchase to 
withdraw his left leg from the carcass. 

As Ricardo caught sight of Sarros, 
he instinctively realized that this was 
his mortal enemy; motioning his men to 

stand back, he approached the strug- 


gling man on tiptoe and thought- 
fully possessed himself of the 
Dictator’s pistol, which lay in 
back of him but not out of 


reach. Just as he did so, 
Sarros, apparently con- 
vinced of the futility 
of his efforts to free 
himself, surrendered 

to fate and com- 
menced rather piti- 
fully to weep with 

rage and despair. 
Ricardo watched 

him for a few 


Throughout the night the priest re- 
mained with him, and when that early 
morning march to the cemetery com- 
menced, he walked beside Sarros, re- 
peating the prayers for the dying. 
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seconds, for there was just sufficient of 
the blood of his Castilian ancestors still 
in his veins to render this sorry spectacle 
rather an enjoyable one to him. Besides, 
he was fifty per cent Iberian, a race 
which can hate quite as thoroughly as 
it can love, and for a time Ricardo even 
nourished the thought of still further in- 
dulging his thirst for revenge by pre- 
tending to aid Sarros in his escape! Pres- 
ently, however, he put the ungenerous 
thought from him ; seizing the dead horse 
by the tail, he dragged the carcass off 
his enemy’s leg, and while Sarros sat up, 
tailor-fashion, and commenced to rub the 
circulation back into the bruised member, 
Ricardo seated himself on the rump of 
the dead horse and appraised his prisoner 
critically. 


ARROS glanced up, remembered his 
manners and very heartily and grace- 
fully thanked his deliverer. 

“It is not a matter for which thanks 
are due me, Sarros,” Ricardo replied 
coldly. “I am Ricardo Luiz Ruey, and 
I have come back to Sobrante to pay my 
father’s debt to you. You will remember 
having forced the obligation upon me in 
the cemetery some fifteen years ago.” 

For perhaps ten horrified seconds 
Sarros stared at Ricardo; then the dark 
blood in him came to his defense; his 
tense pose relaxed; the fright and des- 
pair left his swarthy countenance as if 
erased with a moist sponge, leaving him 
as calmly stoical and indifferent as a 
cigar-store Indian. He fumbled in his 
coat pocket for a gold cigarette-case, 
selected a cigarette, lighted it and blew 
smoke at Ricardo. The jig was up; he 
knew it; and with admirable noncha- 
lance he declined to lower his presidential 
dignity by discussing or considering it. 
He realized it would delight his captor 
to know he dreaded to face the issue, and 
it was not a Sarros practice to give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

“Spunky devil!” Ricardo reflected, 
forced to admiration despite himself. 
Aloud he said: “You know the code of 
our people, Sarros. An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” 

Sarros bowed. “I am at your service,” 
he replied carelessly. 

“Then at daylight to-morrow morning 
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I shall make settlement.” Ricardo beck- 
oned his men to approach. ““lake this 
man and confine him under a double 
guard in the arsenal,” he ordered. ‘Pre- 
sent my compliments to the officer in 
charge there and tell him it is my wish 
that a priest be provided for the prisoner 
to-night, and that to-morrow morning, at 
six o’clock, a detail of six men and a ser- 
geant escort this man to the cemetery in 
the rear of the Catedral de la Crux. | 
will meet the detail there and take com- 
mand of it.” 

Two of Ricardo’s imported fighting- 
men stepped to the prisoner’s side, seized 
him, one by each arm, and lifted him to 
his feet; supported between them, he 
limped away to his doom, while his 
youthful conqueror remained seated on 
the dead horse, his gaze bent upon the 
ground, his mind dwelling, not upon his 
triumph over Sarros but upon the pro- 
digious proportions of the task before 
him: the rehabilitation of a nation. 
After a while he rose and strolled over 
toward the gate, where he paused to note 
the grim evidences of the final stand of 
Webster and Don Juan Cafetero, before 
passing through the portal. 


ICARDO had now, for the first time, 

an opportunity to look around him; 
so he halted to realize his homecoming, 
to thrill with this, the first real view of 
the home of his boyhood. The spacious 
lawn surrounding the palace had been 
plowed and scarred with bursting shrap- 
nel from the field-guns captured in the 
arsenal, although the building itself had 
been little damaged, not having sustained 
a direct hit because of Ricardo’s strin- 
gent orders not to use artillery on the pal- 
ace unless absolutely necessary to smoke 
Sarros out. Scattered over the grounds 
Ricardo counted some twenty-odd Gov- 
ernment soldiers, all wearing that pathet- 
ically flat, crumpled appearance which 
seems inseparable from the bodies of 
men killed in action. The first shrapnel 
had probably commenced to drop in the 
grounds just as a portion of the palace 
garrison had been marching out to join 
the troops fighting at the cantonment 
barracks. Evidently the men had scat- 
tered like quail, only to be killed as they 
ran. 
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HE sergeant waited re- 

spectfully until Sarros 
had finished his cigarette; 
when he tossed it away 
and straightened to atten- 
tion, the sergeant knew he 
The 
squad was aiming when 
Ricardo Ruey called 
sharply: “Sergeant, do not 
give the order to fire.” 


was ready to die. 
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From this grim scene Ricardo raised 
his eyes to the palace, the castellated 
towers of which, looming through the 
tufted palms, were reflecting the setting 
sun. Over the balustrade of one of the 
upper balconies the limp body of a Sar- 
ros sharpshooter, picked off from the 
street, drooped grotesquely, his arms 
hanging downward as if in ironical wel- 
come to the son- of Ruey the Beloved. 
The sight induced in Ricardo a sense of 
profound sadness; his Irish imagination 
awoke; to him that mute figure seemed 
to call upon him for pity, for kindness, 
for forbearance, for understanding and 
sympathy. Those outflung arms of the 
martyred peon symbolized to Ricardo 
Ruey the spirit of liberty, shackled and 
helpless, calling upon him for deliver- 
ance; they brought to his alert mind a 
clearer realization of the duty that was 
his than he had ever had before. He had 
a great task to perform, a task inaug- 
urated by his father, and which Ricardo 
could not hope to finish in his lifetime. 
He must solve the agrarian problem ; 
he must develop the rich natural re- 
sources of his country; he must provide 
free, compulsory education and evolve 
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from the ignorance of the peon an in- 
telligence that would build up that which 
Sobrante, in common with her sister re- 
publics, so woefully lacked—the great 
middle class that stands always as a 
buffer between the aggression and self- 
ishness of the upper class and the help- 
lessness and childishness of the lower. 

Ricardo bowed his head. “Help me, 
O Lord,” he prayed. ‘Thou hast given 
me in Thy wisdom, a man’s task. Help 
me that I may not prove unworthy.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


N OTHER JENKS, grown impatient 

at the lack of news concerning Web- 
ster, left Dolores to her grief in the 
room across the hall and sought the open 
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air, for of late she had been experiencing 
with recurring frequency a slight feeling 
of suffocation. She sat down on the 
broad grarlite steps, helped herself to a 
much needed “bracer” from her brandy- 
flask and was gazing pensively at the 
scene around her when Ricardo came up 
the stairs. 

“*Ello!” Mother Jenks saluted him. 
“Were ‘ave you been, Mr. Bowers?” 

“T have just returned from capturing 
Sarros, Mrs. Jenks. He is on his way to 
the arsenal under guard.”’ 

“Gor’ strike me pink!” the old lady 
cried. “’Ave I lived to see this day!” 
Her face was wreathed in a happy smile. 
“T wonder ’ow the beggar feels to ’ave the 
shoe on the other foot, eh—the ’eartless 
’ound! I’m ’opin’ this General Ruey 
will ’ave the blighter shot.” 

“You need have no worry on that 
score, Mrs. Jenks. I’m General Ruey. 
Andrew Bowers was just my summer 
name, as it were.” 

“Angels guard me! Wot the bloomin’ 
’ell surprise wont we ’ave next. Wot 
branch o’ the Ruey tribe do you belong 
to? Are you a nephew o’ him that was 


president before Sarros shot ’im? An- 
tonio Ruey, who was ’arf brother to the 
president, ’ad a son ’e called Ricardo. 
Are you ’im, might I arsk ?”’ 


“IT am the son of Ricardo the Be- 
loved,” he answered proudly. 

“Not the lad as was away at school 
when ’is father was hexecuted ?” 

“T am that same lad, Mrs. Jenks. And 
who are you? You seem to know a deal 
of my family history.” 

“IT,” the old publican replied with 
equal pride, “am Mrs. Colonel ’Enery 
Jenks, who was your father’s chief of 
hartillery an’ ’ad the hextreme honor o’ 
dyin’ in front o’ the same wall with ’im. 
By the w’y, ’ow’s Mr. Webster?” she 
added, suddenly remembering the sub- 
ject closest to her heart just then. 

“His wounds are trifling. He’ll live, 
Mrs. Jenks.” 

“Well, that’s better than gettin’ poked 
in the eye with a sharp stick,” the old 
dame decided philosophically. 

“Do you remember my little sister, 
Mrs. Jenks?” Ricardo continued. ‘She 
was in the palace when Sarros attacked 
it; she perished there.” 
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“T believe I ’ave got a slight recollec- 
tion o’ the nipper, sir,” Mother Jenks 
answered cautiously. To herself she 
said: “TI s’y, ’Enrietta, ’ere’s a pretty go. 
"E don’t know the lamb is livin’ an’ in 
the next room! My word, wot a riot w’en 
’e meets ’er!” 

“IT will see you again, Mrs. Jenks. I 
must have a long talk with you,” Ricardo 
told her, and passed on into the palace; 
whereupon Mother Jenks once more fer- 
vently implored the Almighty to strike 
her pink, and the iron restraint of a long, 
hard, exciting day being relaxed at last, 
the good soul bowed her gray head in 
her arms and wept, moving her body 
from side to side the while and demand- 
ing, of no one in particular, a single 
legitimate reason why she, a blooming 
old baggage and not fit to live, should 
be the recipient of such manifold bless- 
ings as this day had brought forth. 


N the meantime Ricardo, with his hand 
on the knob of the door leading to 
the room where Webster was having his 
wounds dressed, paused suddenly, his 
attention caught by the sound of a sob, 
long-drawn and inexpressibly pathetic. 
He listened and made up his mind that 
a woman in the room across the entrance- 
hall was bewailing the death of a loved 
one who answered to the name of Caliph 
and John-darling. Further eavesdrop- 
ping convinced him that Caliph, John- 
darling and Mr. John Stuart Webster 
were one and the same person, and so 
he tilted his head on one side like a cock- 
robin and considered. 

“By jingo, that’s most interesting,” he 
decided. “The wounded hero has a 
sweetheart or a wife—and an American, 
too. She must be a recent acquisition, 
because all the time we were together on 
the steamer coming down here he never 
spoke of either, despite the fact that we 
got friendly enough for such confidences. 
Something funny about this. I’d better 
sound the old boy before I start passing 
out words of comfort to that unhappy 
female.” 

He passed on into the room. John 
Stuart Webster had, by this time, been 
washed and bandaged, and one of the 
Sarros servants (for the ex-dictator’s 
retinue still occupied the palace) had, at 
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Doctor Pacheco’s command, prepared a 
guest-chamber upstairs and furnished a 
night gown of ample proportions to 
cover Mr. Webster’s bebandaged but 
otherwise naked person. A stretcher had 
just arrived, and the wounded man was 
about to be carried upstairs. The late 
financial backer of the revolution was 
looking very pale and dispirited; for 
once in his life his whimsical, bantering 
nature was subdued. His eyes were 
closed, and he did not open them when 
Ricardo entered. 

“Well, I have Sarros,” 
declared. 

Webster paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to this announcement. Ricardo bent 
over him. “Jack, old boy,” he queried, 
“do you know a person of feminine per- 
suasion who calls you Caliph?” 

John Stuart Webster’s eyes and mouth 
flew wide open. “What the devil!” he 
tried to roar. “You haven’t been speak- 
ing to her, have you? If you have, I'll 
never forgive you, because you’ve spoiled 
my little surprise party.” 

“No, I haven’t been speaking to her, 
but she’s in the next room crying fit to 
break her heart because she thinks you’ve 
been killed.” 

“You scoundrel! Aren’t you human? 
Go tell her it’s only a couple of punc- 
tures, not a blow-out.” He sighed. 
“Isn’t it sweet of her to weep over an 
old hunks like me!” he added softly. 
“Bless her tender heart!” 

“Who is she?” Ricardo 
curious. 

“That’s none of your business. You 
wait and I'll tell you. She’s the guest I 
told you I was going to bring to dinner, 
and that’s enough for you to know for 
the present. Vaya, you idiot, and bring 
her in here, so I can assure her my head 
is bloody but unbowed. Doctor, throw 
that rug over my shanks and make me 
look pretty. I’m going to receive 
company.” 

His glance, bent steadily on the door, 
had in it some of the alert, bright wist- 
fulness frequently to be observed in the 
eyes of a terrier standing expectantly 
before a rat-hole. The instant the door 
opened and Dolores’ tear-stained face 
appeared, he called to her with the old- 
time camaraderie, for he had erased 


the latter 


was very 
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from his mind, for the nonce, the mem- 
ory of the tragedy of poor Don Juan 
Cafetero and was concerned solely with 
the task of banishing the tears from those 
brown eyes and bringing the joy of life 
back to that sweet face. ‘ 

“Hello, Seeress,” he called weakly. 
“Little Johnny’s been fighting again, and 
the bad boys gave him an all-fired 
walloping.” 


HERE was a swift rustle of skirts, 

and she was bending over him, her 
hot little palms clasping eagerly his 
pale, rough cheeks. “Oh, my dear, my 
dear !”’ she whispered, and then her voice 
choked with the happy tears and she was 
sobbing on his wounded shoulder. Ri- 
cardo stooped to draw her away, but John 
Stuart bent upon him a look of such 
frightfulness that he drew back abashed. 
After all, the past twenty-four hours had 
been quite exciting, and Ricardo re- 
flected that John’s inamorata was tired 
and frightened and probably hadn't 
eaten anything all day long, so there 
was ample excuse for her hysteria. 

“Come, come, buck up,’ Webster 
soothed her, and helped himself to a 
long whiff of her fragrant hair. “Old 
man Webster had one leg in the grave, 
but they’ve pulled it out again.” 

Still she sobbed. 

“Now, listen to me, lady,” he com- 
manded with mock severity. ‘You just 
stop that. You’re wasting your sym- 
pathy ; and while, of course, I enjoy your 
sympathy a heap, just pause to reflect on 
the result if those salt tears should 
happen to drop into one of my numerous 
wounds.” 

“I’m so sorry for you, Caliph,” she 
murmured brokenly. “You poor, harm- 
less boy! I don’t see how anyone could 
be so fiendish as to hurt you when you 
were so distinctly a non-combatant.” 

“Thank you. Let us forget the 
Hague Conference for the present, how- 
ever. Have you met your brother?” he 
whispered. 

“No, Caliph.” 

“Ricardo.” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“Come here. Rick, you scheming, un- 
scrupulous, bloodthirsty adventurer, I 
have a tremendous surprise in store for 








“I love you, John,” she whispered, and sealed the sweet confession with a true lover's kiss. “‘A\ll’s well with the 
“owing to the fact that I started a trifle late in life, I believe I could stand a little more 
Webster growled. “Old Killjoy the Thirteenth, 
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orld,” John Stuart Webster announced when he could use his lips once more for conversation. “And,” he added, 
f the same.” The door opened, and Ricardo looked in on them. “Killjoy!”’ 
ing of Sobrante. Is this a surprise to you?” 
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you. The sweetest girl in the world— 
and she’s right here—”’ 

Ricardo laughingly held up his hand. 
“Jack, my friend,” he interrupted, 
“you’re too weak to make a speech. Don’t 
do it. Besides, you do not have to.” 
He turned and bowed gracefully to 
Dolores. “I can see for myself she’s 
the sweetest girl in the world, and that 
she’s right here.” He held out his hand 
to her. “Jack thinks he’s going to spring 
a surprise,” he continued maliciously, 
“quite forgetting that a good soldier 
never permits himself to be taken by 
surprise. I know all about his little 
secret, because I heard you mourning 
for him when you thought he was dead.” 
Ricardo favored her with a knowing 
wink. “I am delighted to meet the future 
Mrs. Webster. I quite understand why 
you fell in love with him, because, you 
see, I love him myself and so does every- 
body else.” 

With typical Castilian courtliness he 
took her hand, bowed low over it and 
kissed it. “I am Ricardo Luiz Ruey,” 
he said, anxious to spare his friend the 
task of further exhausting conversation. 
“And you are—” 

“You’re a consummate jackass!” 
groaned Webster. “I’m only a dear old 
family friend, and Dolores is going to 
marry Billy Geary. You impetuous 
idiot! She’s your own sister Dolores 
Ruey. She, Mark Twain and I have 
ample cause for common complaint 
against the world because the reports 
of our death have been grossly exagger- 
ated. She didn’t perish when your 
father’s administration crumbled. Miss 
Ruey, this is your brother Ricardo. Kiss 
her, you damn’ fool—forgive me, Miss 
Ruey—oh, Lord, nothing matters any 
more. He’s gummed everything up. and 
ruined my party. I wish I were dead.” 

Ricardo stared from the outraged 
Webster to his sister and back again. 

“Jack Webster,” he declared, “you 
aren’t crazy, are you?” 

“Of course he is—the old dear,” 
Dolores cried happily, “but I’m not.” 
She stepped up to her brother, and her 
arms went around his neck. ‘Oh, Dick,” 
she cried, “I’m your sister. Truly, I am.” 

“Dolores. My little lost sister Do- 
lores? Why, I can’t believe it.” 
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“Well, you’d better believe it,” John 
Stuart Webster growled feebly. “Of 
course, you can doubt my word and get 
away with it, now that I’m flat on my 
back, but if you dare cast aspersions on 
that girl’s veracity, I’11 murder you a 
month from now.” 

He closed his eyes, feeling instinct- 
ively that he ought not spy on such a 
sacred family scene. When, however, 
the affecting meeting was over and 
Dolores was ruffling the Websterian fore- 
top while her brother pressed the Web- 
sterian hand and tried to say all the 
things he felt but couldn’t express, John 
Stuart Webster brought them both back 
to a realization of present conditions. 

“Don’t thank me, sir,” he piped in 
pathetic imitation of the small boy of 
melodrama. “I have only done me duty, 
and for that I cannot accept this purse 
of gold, even though my father and 
mother are starving.” 

“Oh, Caliph, do be serious,” Dolores 
pleaded. 

He looked up at her fondly. “Take 
your brother out to Mother Jenks and 
prove your case, Miss Ruey,” he advised 
her. “And while you’re at it, I cer- 
tainly hope somebody will remember 
I’m not accustomed to reposing on a 
center table. Rick, if you can persuade 
some citizen of this conquered common- 
wealth to put me to bed, I’d be obliged. 
I’m dead tired, old horse. I’m—ah— 
sleepy—” 

His head rolled weakly to one side, 
for he had been playing a part and had 
nerved himself to finish it gracefully, 
even in his weakened condition. He 
sighed, moaned slightly and slipped 
into unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HROUGHOUT the night there was 
sporadic firing here and there in the 
city, as the Ruey followers relentlessly 
hunted down the isolated detachment of 
Government troops which had escaped 


annihilation and capture in the final 
rout and fallen back on the city, where, 
concealing themselves according to their 
nature and inclination, they indulged in 
more or less sniping from windows and 
the roofs of buildings. The practice of 
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taking no prisoners was an old one in 
Sobrante, and few presidents had done 
more than Sarros to keep that custom 
alive; ergo, firm in the conviction that 
to surrender was tantamount to facing 
a firing squad at daylight, the majority 
of these stragglers, with consummate 
- courage, fought to the death. 

The capture of Buenaventura was 
alone sufficient to insure a brief revolu- 
tion, but the capture of Sarros was 
ample guarantee that the resistance to 
the new order of things was already at 
an end. However, Ri- 
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was calmly smoking, and bowed dep- 
recatingly. Sarros actually smiled up- 
on him. “Adios. amigos,’ he murmured. 
Then, as an afterthought and probably 
because he was sufficient of an egoist to 
desire to appear a martyr, he added 
heroically: “I die for my country. May 
God have mercy on my enemies.” 

“If you’d cared to play a gentleman’s 
game, you blighter, you might ’ave lived 
for your bally country,” Mother Jenks 
reminded him in English. “Wonder if 
the beggar’ll wilt or will ’e go through 

smilin’ like my sainted 





cardo Ruey felt that 
the prompt execution 
of Sarros would be an 
added guarantee of 
peace by effectually 
discouraging any op- 
position to the rebel 
cause in the outlying 
districts, where a few 
isolated garrisons still 
remained in ignorance 
of the momentous 
events being enacted in 
the capital. For the 
time being, Ricardo 
was master of life and 
death in Sobrante, and 
all of his advisers and 
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’Enery on the syme 
spot.” 

She need not have 
worried. It requires a 
strong man to be dic- 
tator of a Roman- 
candle republic for fif- 
teen years, and what- 
ever his sins of omis- 
sion or commission, 
Sarros did not lack 
animal courage. Alone 
and unattended he 
limped away among the 
graves to the wall on 
the other side of the 
cemetery and _ placed 
his back against it, 








supporters agreed with 

him that a so-called trial of the ex- 
dictator would be a rather useless affair. 
His life was forfeit a hundred times for 
murder and treason, and to be ponderous 
over his elimination would savor of 
mockery. Accordingly, at midnight, a 
priest entered the room in the arsenal 
where Sarros was confined, and shrived 
him. Throughout the night the priest 
remained with him, and when that early 
morning march to the cemetery com- 
menced, he walked beside Sarros, re- 
peating the prayers for the dying. 

Upon reaching the cemetery there 
was a slight wait until a carriage drove 
up and discharged Ricardo Ruey and 
Mother Jenks. The sergeant in com- 
mand of the squad saluted and was 
briefly ordered to proceed with the 
matter in hand; whereupon he turned 
to Sarros, who with the customary sang 
froid of his kind upon such occasions 


negligently, in the at- 
titude of a devil-may-care fellow with- 
out a worry in life. The sergeant waited 
respectfully until Sarros had finished his 
cigarette; when he tossed it away and 
straightened to attention, the sergeant 
knew he was ready to die. At his com- 
mand there was a sudden rattle of bolts 
as the cartridges slid from the magazines 
into the breeches; there followed a 
momentary halt, another command; the 
squad was aiming when Ricardo Ruey 
called sharply: 
“Sergeant, do not give the order to 
fire.” 


HE rifles were lowered and the men 

gazed wonderingly at Ricardo. ‘‘He’s 
too brave,” Ricardo complained. ‘‘Damn 
him, I can’t kill him as I would a mad- 
dog. I’ve got to give him a chance.” 

The sergeant raised his brows ex- 
pressively. Ah, the Jey fuga, that popular 
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|HE selected several | letters 
S from the packet and put up a 
lovely hand to switch on the 
drop-light. Its glow vivif:d 
her flowing, tawny hair, waxen skin and 
black-lashed, coppery eyes—illuminated 
the bronze appointments of her ebony 
writing-table, purpled the pool in her 
jeweled inkwell and deepened the rich 
window hangings of her colorful room. 
Below the windows the tide of Man- 
hattan broke and thundered on the 
shores of Seventy-second Street and 
Broadway. She spread the selected let- 
ters on the ebony table and began to 
read: 














EAR MISS GILDER. 

I rec’d your most helpful letter at 
5.40 to-day. 

Please excuse pencil. The ink is froze. 
Also please excuse, as usual, my uphill 
fist and bum spelling. 

My married sis, Mrs. Pink Tibberly, 
is in a worrie to know who you are—she 
has brot me some of your letters from 
the P. O. But I wont tell her. I want 
the secret to myself. Just think. for 3 
fine yrs you—Zola Gilder, a New York 
writer and poet—writing cheering let- 
ters to me—Martin Redd, a clodhopper! 

Ever since I was old enuff to day- 
dream I have wanted to know some one 
like you. But when I first writ you in 
the care of a magazine, because that 
story of yours “Just Nature” had made 
me blubber, I calculated I was cutting 
fodder to rot. That first pretty, polite 
letter from you I wore under my shirt 
for 30 days. And then I seen your pic- 
ture in a magazine. Shivering snakes! I 
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went down on my big knees to what you 
had writ to me! It was 7:1/2 months 
before I hunched up the nerve to fist my 
pen again. And you writ back. And I 
writ back. And dearest, we kept com- 
pany in letters. 

Please excuse the “dearest” for you 
are dear to me. I have never seen you. 
Calculate I never will. But I don’t 
think you ought to blame me for loving 
you as much as it is possible for a man 
to love a woman. You are good and 
noble. You make the farm chunks 
around here look like 30 cts. You know 
something else besides corset covers and 
boys and baking biscuits. You have told 
me 50 fine books to read. I love, honor 
and adoor you. 

If this makes you mad, I am realy and 
truly sorry. also please forgive me. 

Have just finished reading your story 
“Ships That Pass In The Day.” I think 
it the sweetest one yet—a sort of sad- 
sweet story. Will get the currant mag- 
azine you mention. As usual, I gave the 
“Ship” story to my sis, Mrs. Pink Tib- 
berly, to read. 

I am very sorry to hear of your hav- 
ing a cold, but it is no suprise to me, as 
I know you work to hard. You need 
fresh air and buttermilk. Dearest, I 
haven’t taken a dose of Dr.’s dope for 
a cold or anything else for over 14 yrs 
and I hope I never do again. 

Does it make you mad for me to call 
you dearest? If it does, please tell me 
so and please forgive me. For I would 
not hurt or harm you in any way, shape 
or form. Please an’sr soon. 

Your humble friend, 
MARTIN Repp. 
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DAR MISS GILDER. 
Yours rec’d at 6.27 this evening. 
I was begining to feel that you was 
mad at me because I told you I loved 
you. I would like for to tell you heaps 
of such things, but I calculate you would 
laugh at me and think me a fool. But 
honest I could just fairly chaw you up 
—TI like and love you so well. 
After I writ that last letter to you 
I saddled my mare Crystal Herne and 
rode 16 hrs straight. The coarse grass 
on the prairie didn’t seem no coarser 
than me handing you—Zola Gilder—a 
josh word like “dearest.” I drove 
Crystal and myself to a dripping sweat. 
On the way home I stopped at Tibberly 
farm. My married sis Pink was feeding 
her chickens. I grabbed the mush-pot 
from her, and before I knew it I was 
telling her who my girl was. Sis sat 
down hard and took off her glasses to 
squint at me. Her eyes are so bad now 
that she can’t read much, so she hasn’t 
read your current story “The Shack 
Woman,” but she will now as fast as she 
can. Sis thinks I ought to worship you 
(which I do) bow down and say my 


prayers to you—which I’ve done. 
Please excuse me for calling you my 

girl to Sis. I know you are not for me, 

only to dream about, but in my dreams 


you are my girl. I wonder if you will 
be mad when you read this. I had a 
dream last night which I would like for 
to tell you about. 

My Dream. 

The date sliped up a few notches and 
it was midsummer, balmy and fair. I 
rec’d a letter from you saying you was 
coming out here. I hitched Crystal to 
the buggy and drove S. E. along the 
little lane from our house to the road— 
then turned E. to the big road called 
Clinton Road in the country and Clinton 
Ave. in town. I followed the Road to a 
little hill about % mile long. Then I 
turned E. and drove over a new con- 
crete bridge—the sides big walls of solid 
concrete and steel. I drove on over the 
grade, with Salt Creek running E. at 
the foot of the grade. There was no 
houses — all farm ground and pasture. 
Then I left the grade, drove up a hill— 
and was on the prairie. 


You was there waiting for me. You 


was just what I know you are, a tall, 
straight-backed girl with fairy feet and 
flying hair and something that smells of 
God about you—like the girls you write 
of in your stories, like your face in the 
magazine pictures. You come running 
to meet me, and as you run you threw 
off your fine New York clothes and 
underneath them you wore a print dress 
and under your shirt you wore that pic- 
ture of me with my best yearling that I 
sent you 2 yrs ago. 

When you got close by me you 
stopped, sort of shy, and said, ‘“‘Howdy, 
Martin Redd.” 

And I—pertending I was stuck-up 
and cityish, and wanting the laugh on 
you said, “Excuse me. At what hog 
show did we meet? I can’t calculate to 
remember, Miss Zola.” 

And you hung your head and shook 
your flying hair over your eyes and you 
begun to cry. 

And man alive! I went down on my 
big fool knees to you right then and 
there. 

And you laughed quicker than you 
cried. You run-——you was lighter than 
dandelion fluff—to Crystal and kissed 
the white star on her forehead and you 
jumped into the buggy and grabbed up 
the reins and hollered—‘“Giddap !” 

Crystal backed in the traces and be- 
gun to skid. I got in and took the reins. 
Crystal reared, shyed, laid back her ears 
and let loose! She had us home in about 
5 minutes. 

Before the buggy quit swaying you 
was out of it, dancing by the barn, 
touching the head of my Holstein heifer, 
kissing the cat that has double-pawed 
kittens, wading and capering thro the 
S. W. field of clover, grabbing up apples 
and pears and biting into them and 
throwing them over your shoulder and 
running all the time to my mother, throw- 
ing yourself into her arms and crying. 
And all the time dancing with your feet. 

For supper we chawed something. I 
never dreamed what. After supper I 
raced you to the barn. You tiptoed into 
it and kissed Crystal eating oats and corn 
in her stall. And mooed at the cows, 
Blossom and Lillian Russell, munching 
their straw, and shook your hair over the 
guinea fowls squeaking to get out of the 
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barred back doors. And like a squirrel 
you scampered to the hay lofts. I 
climbed after you. You got to the high- 
est loft and spread out your arms like a 
bird and sailed down 10 ft and lay there 
for a minute beautiful and rosy and 
climbed up again, and said, ‘“‘Unbar the 
back doors of the barn, Martin Redd. 
Let the crying guinea fowls out. And 
show me the view. 

I pulled back the wooden bars and 
opened the whole back of the barn and 
you spun out on your tiptoes and whirled 
about and shrieked with joy at the view. 
You can see 5 counties—a river—and 
about 1000 acres of heavy timber from 
the back of our barn. It is like standing 
in the clouds with the angels so high 
up that you can’t see no people—just 
spires and the tops of things. You got 
sort of solemn over it and you cuddled 
close to my side and your hand stole up 
to my breast and lay there. 

Next thing—you was laughing. I was 
fixing a swing for you under the stars. 
It was N. E. of the clover field where 
the view is high again. You leaped into 
the swing and swung up touching the 
trees. Down, brushing by to quick for 
me to kiss you. 

Next Mother was giving you a foam- 
ing pitcher of milk to drink. You drunk 
and drunk till we all laughed and loved 
you and worshiped you and went clean 
mad about you. Mother took you to the 
S. W. bedroom that is next to hers and 
she give you a lamp. It shed a sort of 
a glory over you. We like for to have 
died from honoring you. 

You said—looking at the flame of the 
lamp, “Martin Redd, I love you—I love 
Crystal Herne, and the cows and the 
heifer, and the guinea fowls and the 
double-pawed kittens and your Mother 
and your married sis, Mrs. Pink Tib- 
berly.” And sly as a little spider you 
spun into the S. W. room and shut the 
door on me. Mother and Sis run down 
to the kitchen and begun to break eggs 
and cream butter and sift flour for the 
wedding cake. 

In the night—when I was prowling 
under the window of the S. W. room— 
I heard the sash slip up. You put a foot 
over the sill and jumped down. 

I said, “Where are you going?” 
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And you changed into a farm chunk. 

Dearest, I woke up blubbering. 

If this dream ofends you I am truly 
sorry. 

The robins have come and the wild 
duck and geese are going north but we 
have had several flurries of snow—about 
1 inch deep last night. 

How is your work getting on? I 
wonder if when things go wrong you 
would like for some big strong person 
to take you in his arms and make you 
forget worrie—past and future. 

I told you about 13 months ago what 
I look like. I am 6 ft., weigh 170 lbs. 
have yellow hai» and gray eyes, sound 
teeth, high nose and reddish skin. 

Hope you are well and prosperous. 
Write when you can. 

As ever your humble friend, 
MarTIN ReEpp. 


DEAR MISS GILDER. 
I got your splendid one Sunday at 
10.22, 
As usual, your letter cheered me. You 
—so different from others. 
I have the magazine with your new 
picture in it. Sis seen the picture in a 


neighbor girl’s copy. Sis told me about 
it and I rode to the neighbor’s house at 
night and borrowed the copy on pertence 


I wanted to look at some ad. It was 
bright moonlight when I rode back. I 
held the magazine under the moon and 
ate up that beautiful face with kisses. 

Dearest, I have thought\it all over 
and there is no use to hope for’ what can’t 
or never will be. I love, honor and adoor 
you, but I am going to try to give up 
that first part—love. Honor you I al- 
ways will. I calculate you thought me a 
sure ninny to write to you like I done 
about that dream. I will try from now 
on to stick closer to the ground and not 
let my big feet sail me up to the clouds. 

Dearest, I have always wanted a 
woman like you, one with brains and 
soul as well as beauty of body and face. 
I think of you as I think of the flowers 
and the stars and the sweetness that 
comes over the hills»with the spring. A 
losing think. You can’t never marry me. 

At 7.30 this morning when I opened 
the back doors of the barn to clear it 
out I had a day-dream. 
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My day-dream—We Take a Ride To- 
gether. 

It is Sunday, windy‘and clear. The 
buggy has been washed and Sis has 
loaned me her blue plush lap-robe to 
put over the seat. Crystal whinnies and 
frets to be off. Ready, dearest? Woman 
alive! what color the wind puts into your 
cheeks—they are like 2 sweet apples 
tempting me and your lips smell of the 
clover blossom and none of your city 
friends would know you in that hat Sis 
loaned you and Sis wont know her hat 
when she sees it on your head—bright 
blue streamers tied under your chin and 
floating down your pretty shoulder. 

Where shall we go? 

Anywhere ? 

Giddap, Crystal! 

She paces along at a lazy gait and 
switches at the flies. We lean back 
against the blue plush rebe—tuck the 


horse-blanket around us and enjoy the 
air. You don’t mind if the buggy isn’t 
new and I am nothing but a plowman. 
You love me as I love you. 

Want to look at the scenery? All right. 
These big hard maple trees on the south 


of the grade is Owens’ Grove—when I 
was a kid the 4th of July celibrations 
was always held there. East is the old 
Doyle homestead—only one brother left 
about 74 yrs. worth $50000 and has 
no relatives. Now we are coming to 
Harris, named after a wealthy land 
owner. He has one of the most up-to- 
date and finest farms in the world join- 
ing this station. He raises hundreds of 
hogs every year and hundreds of cattle 
is shipped in from Chicago and other 
places—and then fattened and shipped 
out again. 

Now we are crossing the Big 4 track 
and going along the edge of the rail- 
road. Now we are angling to the N. E. 
to a cross road. Now we twist and turn 
until we reach Mansfield—the Wabash 
and Big 4. We are driving past Firke’s 
house in the north edge of Mansfield 
where he feeds southern geese by the 
thousand in the fall and winter. Now 
we go along Main street and out of town 
a mile south. 

We drive across a small slough known 
as Madden’s Run. The alfalfa pastures 
are green and fine. The wind is fresh. 
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Oats and wheat grow on each side of the 
road. We turn S. W. for about 2 miles. 
We are on the edge of the woods. We 
cross a brook and drive into a heavy 
woods. This is the most beautiful tract 
of timber I ever was in. Notice how the 
baby trees brush against the buggy as 
we drive by? 

Here is an open space large enuff to 
turn in. I will unhitch Crystal and tie 
her to a sapling. Let’s take a stroll thro 
the woods. There is over 600 acres of 
this heavy timber. See—we are now 
away from the big road down a wild 
bypath. See this giant sycamore 6 ft. 
thro. See these big white oaks almost 
as large. See this brook. Let me dip you 
up water to drink and make a cup of my 
hands. Let me fold my coat for you to 
sit on. Let me pick flowers and leaves 
for you to sail in the brook. 

What do we care if it is growing late 
and the sun is going down? I trust you 
and you trust me. 

With all my love, 
MartTIN ReEpp. 


DFAR MISS GILDER. 

I sent you a letter some months ago. 
Like to never got it mailed as+I was in 
the woods cutting timber for 2 weeks on 
a stretch. 

We are having some cussed weather. 
Spring don’t seem to be coming this yr. 
everything is covered with sleet and ice. 
Telephone lines is nearly all down and 
things in bum shape generaly. I wonder 
how cold it gets in New York. It gets 
30 below real often here, sometimes 35 
and 40. 

Please forgive me for that last letter. 
I calculate I deserve the 10 weeks silence 
you have handed me. Also please excuse 
ink blots. Time to feed the hogs. 

Hope you are well and happy. 

Your humble friend, 
MARTIN ReEpp. 


EAR MISS GILDER. 

Honest? do you want another drive? 

We're off! 

I am not going to tell you a thing 
about the sights along the road! Now 
you’re half mad at me and there is a 
frown on your beautiful face. I am go- 
ing to talk about you and to you. I have 
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Be'ore the buggy quit swaying you was out of it, dancing by the barn, touching the head of my Holstein heifer, and 
kissing the cat that has double-pawed kittens. 
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told you I love you and I am going to 
tell some more! Now you're smiling a 
sort of imposible smile. 

We are getting way out in the country 
now. I am putting my arm around your 
dainty waist. You are laughing a little 
bit thinking what a fool I am. I calcu- 
late it’s fine to be foolish—sometimes. 

Here comes a auto-go-to-hell machine! 
Shall I take my arm away? By Sykes, 
no! We don’t give a durn! 

I only want to tell you I love you. I 
only want to kiss you—like—that ! 

We are to the timber lands again. I 
will unhitch Crystal in a hurry. Now— 
you are in my arms. You wont tell me 
you love me? You only smile and wont 
look at me and ask foolish questions 
about the trees. But for all that you are 
glad—aren’t you, dearest? You are glad 
you’re where you are—in my arms. 
Tired? Lay your head down on my 
shoulder. There. I am looking into your 
eyes. You have the eyes of a little child. 
I respect you. I love you. I adoor you. 
Why shouldn’t I hold you in my arms? 
You only smile! You’re an awful sweet 
little girl but the cat’s got your tongue 
on the love question. You smile more 
than ever! The idea of you talking love 
with a clodhopper ! 

Tell me about your life in New York. 
When you dance in some of them palaces 
do you ever think of my blundering feet ? 
When you talk to other men do you think 
of me? When some city man goes mad 
over you and does Ais day dreaming— 
do you laugh? 

Still—I have loved. And you are not 
angry. 

I calculate I have done wrong in let- 
ting myself grow to love you. We can’t 
never get married. But let me love you 
—love you—madly—till our drive is 
done. 

Yes, I knew you would put your arms 
around me and give me that kiss! 

Good-by. Sail your soul over to me 
sometimes. 

As ever, 
MARTIN ReEpp. 


EAR MISS GILDER. 

Yours of the 22nd arrived on Christ- 
mas Day. I am happy to hear about 
your good luck about your work and 
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* sorry you was to busy to write to me for 


3 months. 

I have lost $400. worth of hogs. That 
wont seem a very large sum to you. 

I read your story “No King But 
Caesar” and thought it fine. It hits a 
world of women—the women in the 
world. As usual, I gave the Caesar 
story to my sis, Mrs. Pink Tibberly, 
to read. 

Am glad you got a smile off my 
mare’s name. She is all right. When 
the mare was a baby it seemed that one 
of her eyes was going to be what people 
call glass eye an eye that is white. I 
decided on the Crystal partly on account 
of the crystal-like eye and partly for 
Crystal Herne. I seen her once in a 
play when I was in Chicago and thought 
her fine. 

I am glad you are coming to the good 
money. Hope you are able to keep it 
up. I am not like you for I don’t want 
heaps of coin or fame. 

I wont bother you with any more. 

I love you. 

Your humble friend, 
MARTIN REpp. 


DEAR MISS GILDER. 
I went to a corn roast in these parts 
last night. 

The men build a big camp fire in 
the field. The girls bring corn and salt 
and marshmallows sometimes rolls and 
hot sausages. They sit around the camp 


fire and eat and tell stories. There is 
always a funny fellow and a girl who 
recites sad pieces. Once I could laugh 
at that fellow and the pieces always 
brot tears to my eyes. Last night I 
sat like a stiff in the crowd. I saw 
your face in the big camp fire. Your 
arms reached out to me in the licking 
flames. Your curling mouth laughed at 
the bunch I went with—guyed my 
friends, guyed me, sang up to the stars 
in the smoke from the fire and made fun 
of the clodhopper who had gone star- 
gazing. It come to me in a crack that the 
love making was always on my side 
and that it wasn’t getting me nowhere. 
I calculated I was getting tired of kisses 
on paper. I sort of flared up high as 
the camp fire and put the blame on you. 
You have crammed my head with 75 
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books and set me blubbering over your 
stories and writ me letters to wear under 
my shirt. And I’Jl be thirty next birth- 
day. 

This is for you alone. I want to work 
for you, to do things to please you. I 
want you to like the things I like and I 
like the things you like—to hold you in 
my arms evenings and tell you that same 
old sweet story over and over and over. 
I love you! You can’t never marry me. 
What is the end of real love but mar- 
riage? 

What did you learn me to love you 
for? 

MarTIN ReEpp. 


DEAREST. 

I could grab you in my arms and 
murmur lots of things in your ear and 
lay your head on my shoulder—and 
blubber. All of which would make you 
justly mad! 

I am tipping my hat to you for that 
lock of hair. It is realy beautiful hair. 
I have your pictures propped up in front 
of me as I write. The 3 I have cut 
from magazines. I wish I was at your 
side that I might stroke that beautiful 
hair and kiss and caress you. I don’t 
feel like telling you nothing but I love 
you. I wonder how you would like for 
me to come into your room and love 
you savagely, to take up your hair in 
my hands and bury my face in it, to 
look into your eyes and find nothing but 
purity there. But on the other hand if 
you was the Devil’s own Daughter and 
your hair was coils of glittering snakes 
I would love you. You couldn’t do noth- 
ing low or mean enuff to keep me from 
loving you. 

I am going to ride 18 hrs. straight 
and think it out. 

My Thoughts. 

At first I thought I would come to 
New York and give you back your letters 
and only slightly smile when I saw you 
and then come back home after having 
just loved you with my eyes. 

And then—dawn was on the prairie 
when I come to my 2nd thought—I 
felt my big, young body and the muscles 
in my arms. I thought of the $3000 I 
have in the Fairbanks bank in Mansfield 
and the 200 good acres I own. I looked 
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at my hands—brown and hard enuff 
to protect any soft white hand that 
would trust itself to it. I thought of 
my married sis, Mrs. Pink Tibberly, 
who thinks me good enuff for any 
woman. And my Mother who says I 
am the handsomest man around these 
parts. And the farm chunks who any 
one of them would jump at slinging 
hash for me. 

My 3rd thought was about Love. 

My 4th thought was You. I read the 
beautiful things between the lines of 
your letters. I heard you calling me. 
I saw you in New York—pestered by 
men—fighting for your fame and money 
—and all the while resting in my big 
ugly arms. 

For you are mine by the right of my 
manhood—by the right that hasn't 
nothing to do with schooling—by the 
right that made Eve belong to Adam. 

I am coming to New York to pick you 
up in my arms and bring you back with 
me. You’re mine! My friend! my girl! 
my ideal! my pal! my saint! my wife! 
Those fairy feet of yours may run fast, 
dearest, but they shant outrun your clod- 
hopper’s hoofs. In all my dreams you 
get away from me. I am going to quit 
dreaming! I am coming to New York 
to pick you up in my arms and bring you 
back with me! 

I love you so I am sick and humble 
from love. My knees knock at the 
thought of coming into your presence. 
My eyes blubber. I am like an old man 
with a young man’s lungs. I am feeble 
and powerful—glad and blue—resolute 
and uncertain—shouting and afraid— 
bold and hanging back. 

Tell me to come. Tell me you love 
me. 

MarTIN REpp. 


N ISS ZOLA GILDER. 
I would like for to kill you for 
your letter rec’d today at 12.50. 

I would like for to come into your 
room and put the marks of my fingers 
on your white shoulders and stamp with 
my feet on your feet and use my horse- 
whip on your beautiful back. 

You begin your letter with some 
French that I can’t read because I don’t 
know no language but my own. You 
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go on to say that you are not the mar- 
rying sort—that my letters have been 
one long, big laugh to you—that the 
only reason you encouraged them was 
to get what you call copy—that a clod- 
hopper story you hope to sell for $500. 
is already in your typewriter—that love 
is a fairy tale that brings so much 
a word—that nothing funnier could be 
imagined than Zola Gilder jumping 
about in hay lofts and nestling up to a 
six-foot son of the soil! You end your 
letter with some Latin that you know 
I can’t read. And with that you are 
thro. 

Well so am I. Here are your letters, 
the lock of your hair and the magazine 
pictures of you, you beauty, you she- 
wolf. 

I am glad you got a $500. laugh 
out of me. 

I love you. 
THE CLODHOPPER. 


HE replaced the letters in the packet 
and put out lovely hands to pick up 

a pair of crutches. Slowly she got to her 
feet and crossed her colorful room to 
an electric button. She punched white 
light in abundance over the room. At 
her ebony-framed, full-length mirror she 
took stock of her flowing, tawny hair, 
well-chiseled brow, black-lashed, cop- 
pery eyes, delicate nose, idealistic nostrils 
and red, wistful mouth. Pulling a shim- 
mering mass of hair over her shoulder 
and half turning from her mirror, she 
gave a slant stare at the hump on her 
back and at her shrunken legs and 
crippled, club feet. She spread her 
hands on her crutches and began to sob. 

The telephone rang. Zola Gilder 
answered it. 

“Mr. Martin Redd, of Illinois, call- 
ing,” came the metallic voice of the hotel 
clerk. 

“Who?” Zola gasped. 

“Mr. Martin Redd, of Illinois, call- 
ing,” replied the mechanical voice. 

Zola Gilder’s face went white. “Mar- 
tin Redd—calling!” she repeated. In 
swift succession, panic, joy, apprehen- 
sion, despair, possessed her features. 

She moistened her lips, and said into 
the telephone: “Have Mr. Martin Redd 
shown up to my suite.” 
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Her hand, as she put the receiver into 
the hook, went weak. Her shoulders 
rested heavily on her crutches. She 
seemed about to crumple up like an im- 
perfect rose-petal at the end of a per- 
fect summer. 

Then the spirit that shone in her 
coppery eyes conquered her weakness. 
Resolutely she moved to the center of 
the room, where the light from the 
chandelier fell full upon her. 

Outside, in the softly padded corridor, 
feet passed and repassed. Somewhere 
a room-telephone tinkled. The heavy 
sound of a trunk-truck rumbled by. 

An eleévator-door clanged. A tread, 
different from the rest, came along the 
corridor. The knock that smote her door 
reverberated through the suite. 

With wild, uneven steps, hampered 
by her infirmity, she rushed to her door 
—and locked it. 

The knock came again. It was, per- 
haps, the raf-rap of knuckles fisted to 
strike. 

Zola leaned against the door and put 
her paling lips on the wood where the 
knock sounded. ‘Martin Redd,” she 
whispered dryly, “go. away! What have 
you come for?” 

A hand wrenched the door-knob. A 
heavy foot struck against the satin panel 
of the door. It seemed as if a giant 
shoulder might be placed against the 
wood and the door might come crashing 
in. 

Zola Gilder unlocked the door and 
moved back to her position under the 
chandelier. “Come in,” she said. 

Martin Redd opened the door—and 
was in the room. He carried a rawhide 
whip. 

Zola Gilder spread out her lovely 
hands on the rungs of her crutches. 
“Howdy, Clodhopper,” she said faintly. 

Martin Redd’s balked, baffled stare 
played on her exquisite face and hair 
—and on her body. 

“You see,” she said with a 
cornered smile, “I would be 


three- 
funny 


jumping about in hay-lofts.” 
His look of amazement increased. 
She shook back her flowing hair. The 
movement revealed the nobility of her 
brow, the beauty of her eyes, the ideal- 
ism of her nostrils and the redness of 
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her mouth. “You wouldn’t want to come 
into my room and love me savagely, 
would you?” she faltered. 

Martin Redd took a step toward her 
and stood still. 

Zola-Gilder smiled. For the second, 
her face was all that a man might dream 
of. 

Then renunciation leveled and con- 
trolled her face. “I am glad you came, 
Martin Redd,” she said slowly. “I am 
glad I have had the courage to see you. 
I am glad to be able to tell you that I 
did not encourage you to obtain what 
I call copy. I have not written a clod- 
hopper story. I was lying.” 

Her voice sank, became infinitely 
sweet. ‘‘Now that you have seen me, 
you can go back and happily marry a 
‘farm chunk.’ Now that you have seen 
me, you can forget—or laugh. For it 
is funny!” She pulled a mass of hair 
over her shoulder, with brave, tragic 
humor, exposing her deformity. “See 
how far I am from the woman you have 
wanted, Martin. Brains I have, and 
soul, and beauty of face—” Her tragedy 
shook her. 

His arms hung at his sides, inanimate 
as his stare. 

The slow, luminous calm of the spirit 
challenging the physical composed her. 
The spirit transcended the physical. 
“You can never marry me,” she said 
sadly. Her face colored. ‘What is the 
real end of love but marriage?” 

She seemed to wither. “I have done 
wrong in deceiving you,”’ she stammered. 
“Use your whip on my—back.” She 
hung her head and shook her tawny 
hair over her eyes and began to cry. 

Martin Redd placed the rawhide 
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whip on her ebony writing-table beside 
the jeweled inkwell. 

A step took him to her. 

Gently: he threw away the crutches 
and picked her up in his arms. “‘Blubber 
on my onery shoulder, dearest,” he said, 
in a rich voice. “Please excuse the 
‘dearest,’ for you are dear to me.” 

He walked her up and down the 
gorgeous room, stroking her beautiful 
hair—kissing and caressing her. 

Below the windows, the tides of 
Manhattan broke and thundered on the 
shores of Seventy-second Street and 
Broadway. As an_ automobile-siren 
screamed in the streets, Zola laid a hand 
on Martin’s breast. 

“You cannot marry me!” she cried. 

“T fail for to see why,” he answered. 

“T am misshapen.” 

“IT calculate that 
difference.” 

“But Martin, I am a cripple!” 

“You’re my girl.” He rocked and 
cradled her. ‘“You’re glad you’re where 
you are, in my big, ugly arms. Aren’t 
you, dearest? Lay your head down on 
my shoulder. There.” The rich voice 
was humble. “If you will let me take 
you back with me, you'll do me honor. 
I love you.” 

Her hand on his breast, lighter than 
a snowflake, seemed to melt there. Her 
face on his shoulder became less the 
face of a child-sufferer, less the face 
of a brilliant recluse—more the face of 
a woman who would play her woman’s 
part. 

A delicate and courageous ecstasy 
flowed through Zola Gilder’s whisper, 
“T could die from honoring you, Martin 
Redd.” 
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Have You a 





Weak Chin? 


A story of the study that 
almost wrecked Oldetown. 


By Ida M. Evans 


gs fair was laid at Me- BY F. 
linda Loomis’ door. 

= She took the blame on her- 
self, saying bitterly (to herself) that 
she might as well take the blame, before 
Anne Gilsey meanly threw it on her. 
For even Jonathan Burry said sig- 
nificantly that now it was hardly likely 
Ed Gilsey would ever be able to give 
him a raise of salary. 

It was an exceedingly stormy affair. 
Recriminations and personalities were 
hurled like hailstones. No such recrim- 
inatory recriminations or personal per- 
sonalities had ever before been heard 
in Oldetown—or, it is to be hoped, in 
any town. Four damage-suits resulted ; 
and two homes, at least, were broken up 
—perhaps permanently: Mrs. Helders 
flew home to her mother, saying hotly 
that she would no¢ spend the rest of her 
life with a man whose idea of rich humor 
was to taunt her with the fact that her 
pale eyebrows signified a weak and 
malign intellect. And old Dr. Kelly 
went acridly to board at the City Hotel 
instead of giving in to Mrs. Kelly when 





IHE whole stormy af- ILLUSTRATED 
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she demanded that he have a 
FOX brother surgeon cut his ears 

over, because a thick helix and 
a large lobe denote a materialistic 
nature. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that if 
it hadn’t been for Melinda, none of the 
affair would have happened. If in the 
first place she had never mentioned— 

“But how could I know?” miserably 
protested Melinda—only to her father, 
though, and he was slightly hard of hear- 
ing. 

Just then, however, he was about the 
only person in Oldetown with whom his 
miserable middle-aged daughter was on 
free speaking terms. When the majority 
of your fellow townswomen take it upon 
themselves to inform you that your 
underlip shows intense obstinacy and ill- 
temper— However, Melinda Loomis was 
not alone in such situation. Hardly any- 
one in Oldetown was speaking to anyone 
else. 

But if Melinda caused all the trouble, 
she had done so most innocently. And 
such an innocent little remark it was! 
While hulling peas on her small, neat 
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back porch one sunny morning in May, 
Melinda merely remarked to Anne Gilsey 
and Mrs. Jocelyn that she had just lost 
a dollar and a half. Anne, Melinda’s 
best friend, a gentle, prim little woman, 
much given to philanthropy and church 
works, had run in the back way to 
borrow a spool of gray thread. Mrs. 
Jocelyn, a faded widow who had the 
south front upstairs bedroom of the 
Loomis boarding-house, was down on the 
porch to wash and touch up with walnut 
stain her rather thin hair. 

Lost it foolishly, Melinda candidly 
added. She had told a hobo asking for 
work (at least, he looked like a hobo) 
that he might clean off the back yard, a 
spring job that her old father usually 
attended to, but which he had this year 
been prevented by rheumatism from 
doing. When she came to pay the fellow, 
Melinda had nothing smaller than a two- 
dollar bill and no one to send for change 
but ten-year-old Bertie Downs ; and even 
Bertie’s fond mother wouldn’t trust him 
with ten cents—he had so angelic a way 
of looking you frankly in the eye while 
he sadly confided that he had lost the 
money down a crack in one of Olde- 
town’s board sidewalks. So Melinda pre- 
ferred to trust the hobo, and told him to 
get the bill changed at the garage two 
blocks away. Of course he never came 


back. 


ELINDA sighed soberly. Dollars 

were not plentiful with her. As she 
often confided to Anne, keeping boarders 
calls for close work—especially: since 
Mrs. Jocelyn had begun to try to put on 
flesh, hoping to get a Venus-like contour 
on a form that nature had fashioned 
meagerly. 

But though sober, the sigh was not 
acutely unhappy. Melinda did not 
expect to keep boarders much longer. 
She expected to marry Jonathan Burry, 
a shy, middle-aged fifth cousin who had 
filled prescriptions at Ed Gilsey’s drug- 
store so long that his face seemed a phar- 
maceutical scrawl of wrinkles. He had 
boarded with Melinda fourteen years, 
but he had a forlorn, chivalric notion 
that he shouldn’t marry her till he had 
made a million dollars or so on some 
patent lubricant or other. Melinda 
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stayed awake nights—when she wasn’t 
too sleepy—thinking up arguments to 
combat this foolish notion of Jonathan’s. 

Anne was very sympathetic over the 
lost dollar and a half. Anne Gilsey 
could always be depended upon to be 
sympathetic, whatever your mishap or 
whatever its cause. It was a gentle virtue 
and one that went far to compensate for 
certain of Anne’s faults. 

But Mrs. Jocelyn said right out: “You 
were a fool, Melinda.” 

Good-naturedly Melinda admitted that 
she was. “But he looked honest,” she 
excused herself. 

“Huh! You never can tell by a per- 
son’s looks,” sniffed Mrs. Jocelyn, shak- 
ing her streaked locks out in the sun. 

“Not always,” gently qualified Anne, 
for a few minutes helping Melinda hull. 

“You can if you know how, I’ve 
heard,” said Melinda carelessly. “I be- 
lieve there’s books that explain what 
every shape of feature and even the color 
of your hair means. I always thought 
they’d be interesting books—if a person 
ever had time to study ’em,’—with a 
plaintive glance down at the heaped bas- 
ket. A peck of peas did not suffice for 
Melinda’s lunch-table. 

“T’ve heard that gray eyes are a sign 
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Old Dr. Kelly went acridly to board at the City Hotel instead of giving in to Mrs. Kelly when she demanded 
that he have a brother surgeon cut his ears over, because a thick helix and a 
large lobe denote a materialistic nature. 


one is intellectual,” interestedly observed 
Mrs. Jocelyn, who always described her 
own eyes as gray, though some folks, 
Jim Downs for one, dubbed them grass- 
green. 

“I’ve always heard a small chin was 
sign of a weak will,” said Anne. “These 
are real nice peas for this time of year, 
Melinda.” 

“Well, that isn’t true,” said Mrs. 
Jocelyn decidedly. “Because Bertie 
Downs has hardly a smidgeon of a chin, 
and no one can budge the little brat after 
he makes up his mind to do anything.” 

Knowing that Mrs. Downs’ window 
just above the porch was open, Melinda 
hastily changed the subject to the new 


college that a wealthy ex-brewer was 
proposing to erect in Oldetown as a sort 
of propitiation to his fellow-men and 
Creator. Oldetown was patting itself on 
the back over the unexpected honor and 
profit. It had been chosen, as the healthi- 
est and best-situated, out of a dozen other 
eager sites. Oldetown parents, especially 
those unable to send their children away 
to college, were jubilant. Such luck! 
Mrs. Downs said that providence was 
certainly looking out for her bright Bertie, 
thank heaven, for his shiftless drummer 
father would never sell enough cigars 
to pay the child’s railroad fare to the 
next county seat. Melinda’s father and 
old Mr. Hayes, a distant relative of her 
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dead mother, who also boarded with her, 
expectantly hoped to make congenial 
acquaintances among the faculty. Mrs. 
Jocelyn wondered if all the professors 
would be married men. Ed_ Gilsey 
already was planning to put plate-glass 
windows in his drug-store, for three or 
four hundred college students would 
mean wonderful trade, and Melinda 
was secretly hoping that with more trade 
Ed might raise Jonathan Burry’s salary, 
or perhaps take him into partnership. 
He certainly deserved it, after all these 
years. 


ATURALLY, talking about the new 

college, all three forgot, for the time 
being, what had been said just previously. 
And naturally, when three or four days 
later Anne Gilsey, her prim, gentle face 
unwontedly excited, ran up the back 
steps, waving an open magazine, and 
cried, “‘Melinda, read this! And I might 
never have noticed it if you hadn’t men- 
tioned the subject the other day!” Me- 
linda at first did not know what she was 
referring to. 

Puzzled, she read the full-page adver- 
tisement of a series of lessons (corre- 
spondence) which would enable you to 
classify and translate the mental, physical 
and moral significance of every feature, 
curve, angle, texture and hue known 
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Jim Downs and had to do most of her 
own washing, and it was too late. At 
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this a gleam of interest shot into Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s eyes, and she read the page 


again. But Mrs. Jocelyn’s income was 
limited to the rent from three cottages in 
the poorer part of Oldetown, and she 
had to consider carefully the cost of her 
living. “It doesn’t state the price, I see,”’ 
she said. 

“I’m sure it wont cost much,” cried 
Anne. “And it’s a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for us older women who never had 
a college in our town when we were 
young.” 

“Your ma and pa wanted to send you 
to the State university, Anne,”’ reminded 
Melinda, “but you insisted on marrying 
Ed instead.” 

“And I’ve always regretted it—the 
university, 1 mean,” said Anne. “Espe- 
cially now that this college is coming to 
Oldetown and doubtless will bring in 
its train a class of residents who will 
cause many us to feel inferior 
mentally !” 

“I—1 suppose so,” admitted Melinda. 
“‘But—you remember?” She stopped un- 
comfortably, and flushed. 

All present knew to what she referred, 
and the other three faces flushed—Anne’s 
pinkest. Not long since, the women of 


of 





to physiognomy. After a sincere 
and intelligent study of this course 
(cost unstated), you could —so 
vowed the glowingly worded ad- 
vertisement — merely glance at 
friend or neighbor, employer or 
employee, prospective partner for 
business or for life, and instantly 
know the real character of the per- 
son at whom you were glancing. 
When she had read it, Melinda 
was not much impressed, although 
she admitted that it might be in- 
teresting if you had the time and 
the money to spare. Mrs. Jocelyn 
and Mrs. Downs, who were present, 
shared her unimpressed attitude. 
Mrs. Downs (who was down on 
the back porch laundering Ber- 
tie’s second-best white waist) said 








pessimistically that such a course 
might have been valuable to her 
once, but now she was married to 


Melinda told the hobo to get the bill changed. Of 


course he never came back. 
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Oldetown, headed and inspired by Anne, 
had together tried to study a set of in- 
structive books dealing with feminism in 
general, and there had arisen a terrible 
scandal because the representative of 
the New Era publishing company, from 
whom they bought the books, turned out, 
after flirting outrageously with Sadie 
Lane, Oldetown’s pretty, youthful and 
flirtatious music-teacher, to be a married 
man. Sadie’s irate mother still hung the 
threat of a suit for slander over the heads 
of half the town. 

Perhaps, like many well-intentioned, 
excellent folks, Anne Gilsey had a streak 
of contrariness. It had undeniably been 
she who was chief inspirer of that un- 
fortunate course of study. 

“This is entirely different, Melinda,” 
said Anne coldly—or as nearly coldly 
as her gentle voice could sound. 

Perhaps there also was a streak of 
contrariness in Mrs. Downs, a fretful, 
fussy woman. “Possibly,” she remarked, 
“if some one in town had taken such a 
correspondence-course as this, we’d have 
known what kind of a scamp that book- 
agent was,” she remarkeed. 

Melinda could not help thinking the 
same, though she did not say so. 

“Anyone thinking of marrying the 
second time—’’ mused Mrs. Jocelyn. 
Then, briskly: “Why couldn’t one of 
us take the course and all the rest of us 
read the lessons too? Then it wouldn’t 
cost but a trifle apiece!” 

Anne Gilsey did not think it would 
be quite honest for several to share a 
lesson meant for only one. Still— 

“They seem philanthropic and anxious 
to benefit humanity,” she admitted. ‘At 
least their advertisement reads that way. 
Perhaps they wouldn’t mind.” 

“They wouldn’t know,” said Mrs. 
Jocelyn. “So they couldn’t mind.” 


T is an undeniable fact that there is 
nothing so fascinatingly interesting as 
the human face. It is the tablet of the 
age and the ages. Everyone is his own 
Moses and must inscribe it, whether he 
will or not. Melinda Loomis afterward 
said that at the time, she had a premo- 
nition that trouble would ensue. (Some- 
thing unpleasant, it oddly seemed, always 
happened when Anne Gilsey was trying 
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to do the most good!) But in all honesty, 
she had to add remorsefully that in the 
beginning and throughout the whole of 
the unfortunate affair her own curiosity 
in matters physiognomic was as keen as 
anyone’s else. Moreover, she had always 
had a secret hankering for learning—any 
kind of learning separate from a cook- 
book and a dilapidated soft-coal range, 
the two main text-books of Melinda’s 
busy, flustered life. Jonathan Burry, for 
all his taciturnity and shyness, could 
decipher any Latin ever scrawled by a 
physician. Melinda was humble-minded, 
but at times she was envious. When the 
college was first mentioned, she wished 
wistfully that she too was young enough 
to take advantage of it. 

So, as Anne primly enthused, Melinda 
caught the contagion of enthusiasm. 
Others caught it too. The women of 
the town took to the new science—or old 
science newly presented—like tadpoles to 
a pond. Anne urged only a few to join. 
Perhaps she was more ashamed of the 
former disastrous attempt at mental im- 
provement than her friends guessed. But 
everyone rushed to join; possibly (for 
the contrariness of human nature is 
great) the rush was greater because so 
little urging was made. Mrs. Helders 
said at once that she’d always thought 
Mr. Helders didn’t belong in the gro- 
cery business, and now she would find 
out positively. Mrs. Bracy confided 
that she’d dabbled in the science of 
physiognomy before she was married and 
always knew that you must distrust any- 
one with a hawk chin—it was a sign of 
dishonesty or second-sight, she’d for- 
gotten which. Mrs. Jenkins threw her 
arms around Melinda’s neck and kissed 
her—she was so appreciative of the op- 
portunity to classify the young Jenkinses’ 
features and plan what profession they 
belonged to. 

Afterward Melinda saw she should 
have taken warning from Mrs. Bracy’s 
confidence and also from the avidity with 
which her father and old Mr. Hayes 
helped dissect the first lesson, which was 
studied in the Loomis sitting-room, as 
the most central meeting-place. Usually 
these self-centered old gentlemen showed 
small interest in anything other than 
politics or diet; usually they—and 


















Jonathan Burry as well—quietly slipped 
out to smoke on the back porch when 
women callers occupied the sitting-room. 
But Melinda herself was too interested 
in that introductory lesson to be on the 
lookout for warnings that physiognomy 
is too ticklish a subject to be studied with 
common avidity by townspeople who 
have known each other all their lives. 
And any warning would have fallen 
on deaf ears during the first month. 
Every woman in town had a new and 
pleasant interest. With this lesson-learn- 
ing there seemed somehow to come some 
of the old school-age zest for life. There 
was a happy feeling of common pride 
when each lesson had been discussed and 
mailed, a happy common thrill when 
another was due in the mail. There was 
much visiting,—morning, afternoon and 
evenings,—a hum of new words—con- 
cave, eccentric, concentric, spatulate, 
cogitative, motive. For a while the 
largest noise in Oldetown was the flutter 
of leaves of dictionaries. It took time 
for brains, rusted by middle-age and the 
monotony of housework, to understand 
just what was meant by the “equilateral 
triangle of the eye, ear and jaw,” or 
“the angle of the anti-tragus near the 
concha,” or “the cephalic index.” 





OR several weeks no one felt 

competent to make personal applica- 
tion of any items of knowledge assimi- 
lated. Mrs. Jenkins grew tearful one 
evening because she simply could not 
remember whether concave or convex 
meant that a face was dished-in; and 
was hers either kind? Everyone laughed 
and assured the poor little frowsy 
woman that it was neither. Mrs. Brown 
confessed that she never heard a word 
of the sermon on Sunday morning but 
spent the entire hour scanning every 
nose in the church, and wasn’t one bit 
wiser at the end of the hour, because 
to save her soul she couldn’t be sure 
whether cogitative meant a long hook 
nose or a long hawk nose. To the ordi- 
nary eye the difference was slight, but 
according to Lesson Five, the moral 
qualities indicated by the two were vastly 
different. 

It took a long time for each student 
to examine her own face, classify its 
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features and contour correctly and decide 
what aggregation of mental, moral and 
physical qualities were denoted. Mirrors 
and dictionaries began to be in closer 


and more intimate conjunction than 
usual. Melinda burned a big pan of 


creamed new potatoes (and new potatoes 
were expensive that month) trying to 
make sure whether her nostrils were 
broad, which according to Lesson Six 
indicated coarseness, or merely wide, 
which stood for self-confidence. She 
didn’t like to ask anyone’s else opinion, 
though. And it hurt and comforted 
her when she learned that weak eye- 
brows, such as she undeniably had, 
signify a lack of power and sometimes 
debility of constitution. It comforted 
her because she had always known that 
she was a good deal of a failure at run- 
ning a boarding-house and a total failure 
at anything else. Now, in a way, she felt 
excused; one couldn’t be expected to 
rise above natural disability. But of 
course it hurt to realize your incapacity 
and know that it would be lasting. 

And her father,—-poor old fellow,— 
he too had those unlucky eyebrows. No 
wonder he had never earned anything 
but a pension, and that a small one. And 
for the first time she was glad that Jon- 
athan Burry was taking no interest in 
the course. It might not make any dif- 
ference in his feelings for her—but she 
didn’t want him to know. Rather guiltily 
she avoided his eyes for several days. 

Others besides Melinda were hurt 
after a scientific communion with a mir- 
ror—a lengthy communion, with the ma- 
jority. Few women in Oldetown ever 
dreamed that there are so many minute 
but ominous differences in chins and 
foreheads. It was difficult, even for the 
clever ones like Mrs. Brown, who had 
the benefit of Mr. Brown’s legal know]l- 
edge, and Ella Jimson, who had studied 
elocution when she was young, to decide 
readily whether a chin was long-round or 
round-long! The two shapes don’t mean 
the same shape at all, though certainly 
you would suppose they did! Then Mrs. 
Bracy was quite depressed after she 
learned that a snub nose _ invariably 
denotes littleness of disposition. And it 
worried Anne Gilsey (she confessed only 
to Melinda, though) when Lesson Fight 
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stated that bright eyes are a sign of wan- 
tonness! When Ed was courting Anne, 
he had convinced her that her blue eyes 
were about the brightest in the world. 
But Anne said indignantly and proudly 
that surely Oldetown would know that 
she was no such thing! Melinda reas- 
sured her as well as she could. 

Mrs. Collins, president of the Ladies’ 
Aid, went home early and silently the 
day it was learned that protruding teeth 
are seldom found in a liberal-minded 
person. But Mrs. Jocelyn held her head 
high and threw away two new jars of 
facial’ cream when she found that par- 
allel, regular wrinkles across the fore- 
head denote wisdom, intelligence and 
innate nobility, while down lines between 
the brows show close observation! 

There was a thoughtful and general 
silence, though, when it became apparent 
that Sadie Fane’s nose—straight, with 
lightly curved nostrils divided equally 
by the profile of the upper lip—was the 
only one in town indicating a refined, 
artistic, beautiful nature. Sadie had 
twenty-six music scholars, and she spent 
every cent she earned on her pretty, 
frivolous back—and every cent her 
shabby, fond old mother could scrimp 
out of the household allowance as well. 

“Tt’s—it’s hard to believe,” said Mrs. 
Helders coldly. 

“It’s impossible to believe,” declared 
Mrs. Downs. “But isn’t it remarkable 
about my Bertie—that he should have 
the large, clear blue eyes which show so 
much mental capacity ?”’—brightly. 


O one could tell just when those tak- 

ing the course wearied of mirrors 
and their own physiognomic significa- 
tions and began to examine (furtively) 
other folks’ faces. 

Melinda got tired, very dismally tired, 
of looking at her own flustered, sallow, 
middle-aged face with its frame of sandy 
hair and caught herself surreptitiously 
scrutinizing Jonathan’s diffident visage 
with the many wrinkles that reminded 
you of nothing so much as a pharma- 
ceutical scrawl. 

And Jonathan caught her. One pecu- 
liar expression chased another over those 
wrinkles. He smiled, asking ruefully: 
“‘What’s the verdict?” Melinda turned 
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Mrs. Jocelyn held her head high and threw away 
two new jars of facial cream when she found that par- 
allel, regular wrinkles across the forehead denote wis- 
dom, intelligence and innate nobility, while down 


lines between the brows show close observation! 


red and was too confused to answer— 
though, as a matter of fact, she hadn't 
arrived at any. Like Mrs. Jenkins, Me- 
linda could not understand all that she 
had learned—especially how an elon- 
gated forehead could indicate a mind 
destitute of elasticity, while a high fore- 
head meant talent and benevolence. Cer- 
tainly Jonathan’s forehead was neither 
short nor low. Into which class, then, 
did it fall? She wished that she had paid 
more attention to physiology when she 
was in the eighth grade. 

But Mrs. Downs was more sure of her 
information, and she said irritably that 
if she’d only known that Jim Downis’ 
pointed chin denoted intense egotism and 
vanity, there’d have been no marriage 
between her and him! She said this at 
the dinner-table. Perhaps Jim, who was 
a patient man, might not have replied 
as he did had not Mrs. Jocelyn, over the 
loin of pork roast, also glanced thought- 
fully at his large ears. When Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s gray eyes were thoughtful, they 
were a bit spiteful. Jim said he wished 
to God she’d known, then! And so much 
more was said by both, that Melinda’s 
father and old Mr. Hayes hastily 















finishéd their meal and painedly left the 
table. 

But the Downses often quarreled as 
hotly in the presence of others. No one 
attached any significance to the alter- 
cation or thought of taking a warning. 
Mrs. Jocelyn even forgot to tell it when 
the women met that afternoon, for there 
was a worse incident. The new lesson 
related, among other bits of information, 
that eyebrows that meet indicate a dis- 
honest, crafty, undesirable individual. 

One woman present, and only one, 
possessed them—RMrs. Elliot, wife of a 
real-estate man, and a well-liked though 
rather dull woman. 

There was a startled silence, as in- 
voluntarily all eyes flashed to those 
graceful but heavy brown appendages. 
Mrs. Elliot went scarlet under their 
gaze, gasped—then said chokily: “I’ve 
lived among you since I was a child; 
surely you don’t believe—”’ 

Instantly there was a chorus of “Of 
course not!”” A mistake must have been 
made, and anyway, in Mrs. Elliot’s case 
everyone knew it wasn’t true! But the 
remainder of the study-time was con- 
strained, and the third time Mrs. Elliot 
caught a furtive glance at her eyebrows 
she rose and said icily that she had to go 
home; Mr. Elliot desired an early 
supper. 

Melinda, at least, was glad to note 
that the next two lessons would deal 
with ears. Ears seemed safer and more 
innocent—and Anne Gilsey troubledly 
remarked the same thing. Never having 
paid much attention to ears, both she 
and Melinda had a hazy idea there would 
be small significance about them. They 
both learned what it is to be greatly 
mistaken. 

It seems that if the helix is fleshy at 
its commencement, very pointed at the 
top and then narrowing as it descends, 
great shrewdness in finance is indicated. 
It was Mrs. Jocelyn who looked at all 
the ears in the opera-house the night “I1 
Trovatore” was given by home talent, 
until she came to Mr. Brown’s, and they 
exactly fitted that description. 

In the remote past Mr. Brown had 
managed Mrs. Jocelyn’s small property, 
and she had always claimed that the 
management had not been entirely for 
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her benefit. Now she bitterly confided 
to several that she would have been 
financially ahead if she had taken this 
scientific course years before. Her 
remarks got to Brown—and to Mrs. 
Brown—and naturally angered them. 


UT by that time there was so much 

anger floating around Oldetown that 

the Browns’ small contribution was not 
noticed. 

Ears! 

Thin, pointed, thick, round, spatulate 
of lobe or frail—every minute difference 
of shape meant something. 

Ears that had wagged peacefully in 
Oldetown for years suddenly stood out 
and twitched bitterly. Old Dr. Ellis, 
who had gone the even tenor of his way 
for half a century, bristled with wrath 
when he heard that Mrs. Bracy had used 
his auricular organs as an illustration of 
“Midas ears,” and he promptly sent 
Bracy a dun for a bill eight years old. 

Some women began to wear their hair 
low and waved; others immediately 
combed theirs defiantly high and tight 
as evidence that they were ashamed of 
nothing, whether it was shameful or not. 

Ed Gilsey, who had obtained much 
amusement from the course from its 
beginning, said that there was one indis- 
putable fact: all the ears in Oldetown 
were red. And two minutes later his 
were the reddest in town, for Helders, 
the grocer, smarting under Mrs. Brown’s 
remark concerning his (Helders’) thick 
under-eyelids (a sure sign of sensuality 
—-oh, there had been a gasp at one meet- 
ing in Melinda’s quiet sitting-room, 
though out of consideration for Mrs. 
Helders, everyone waited till the meet- 
ing was dissolved to talk about it), 
taunted Ed with the fact that light- 
brown eyes indicate love of ease and 
hypochondria. 

“Ts that so?” snapped Ed, and went 
home and told Anne resentfully that he 
wished she’d drop that fortune-telling 
business. 

Anne began to cry. “I wish I’d never 
heard of it!’ she wailed. “Ever since I 
learned that half-shut eyes are a sign of 
secretiveness—Ed, wont you confess if 
you’ve been leading a double life? I will 
forgive you—really I will!” 
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Ed slammed out of the house and 
glared viciously at the group of women 
whom he met. Among them was Mrs. 
Downs, and she remarked that excessive 
height of brow is a sign of idleness, but 
Ed Gilsey’s wasn’t so excessive as Tom 
Bracy’s. 

Overapplication to any science is apt 
to induce absent-mindedness. The six or 
seven women of the group had happened 
to meet while down on Main Street and 
had strolled along together. Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Downs had forgotten that 
Mrs. Bracy was walking immediately 
behind her. 

“How dare you!” cried Mrs. Bracy 
indignantly. ‘‘When my husband almost 
works himself to death in that coal-yard 
every winter—why, there isn’t a harder- 
working business man in Oldetown, 
though little thanks he gets from the 
people he helps keep warm—and most of 
the time he never gets paid till he 
threatens to go to court. I’d advise you, 
Mrs. James Downs, to place your atten- 
tion to features nearer home! If I had 
a ten-year-old boy whose eyes were par- 
allel with profile of the nose, so as to 
indicate weak moral organization and 
feeble brain—” 

“Tt isn’t true!” White with rage, Mrs. 
Downs stopped right in the street and 
fairly screamed it. “Bertie has the full 
forehead which shows reason, logic and 
ideality—” 

Mrs. Jocelyn did not mean to be offen- 
sive. It was purely interest in science 
alone that impelled her to interrupt: 
“But, my dear Mrs. Downs, you know 
if the ear falls below the level of the 
eye, it shows a revengeful temper, even 
murderous — though’’— comfortingly — 
“he is so young that maybe if you 
operated very soon—” 

Mrs. Jocelyn did not finish her com- 
forting remarks. She hastily and appre- 
hensively stepped back four or five feet, 
for there was a murderous gleam in Ber- 
tie’s mother’s eyes. Luckily it happened 
that the Reverend Bloss, a melancholy 
but eloquent man, was approaching. His 
cordial smile insisted that hostility re- 
main in abeyance till he was past. There 
was a stiff concert of murmured “How 
d’ye do’s” to him; and then, as with one 
impulse the group decided to separate 








and continue their ways to their respec- 
tive homes—solitarily. 


ELINDA heard about  it—first, 

from Mrs. Jocelyn, who airily re- 
lated it. Later she heard it from Mrs. 
Downs, who related it tragically and im- 
plied that she could not remain longer 
under the same roof with the woman 
who had maligned her child. 

Supper at the Loomis ménage was 
eaten in dangerous silence. Melinda was 
very thoughtful. She did not notice that 
Mrs. Downs ostentatiously gave Bertie 
so much rice pudding that Mrs. Jocelyn 
would have had none had she not reached 
over calmly and taken Jonathan Burry’s 
portion. As soon as the meal was over, 
Melinda got the parlor lace curtains 
down and put them to soak in a tub of 
rainwater. Then she went to the tele- 
phone, called up Anne Gilsey and told 
her that her parlor curtains were being 
washed and she was sorry but wouldn't 
Anne have the women at her house next 
day for the lesson? 

“Oh—oh my!” said” Anne queerly, 
though as a rule she was delighted to 
open her prim, neat parlor for any 
worthy meeting. ‘“Oh—oh, I suppose 
so.” 

But twenty minutes later Anne ’phoned 
Melinda and said, her gentle voice oddly 
embarrassed, that she was so sorry, but 
the cleaner was coming next morning for 
her parlor rug, and wouldn’t Melinda 
phone Mrs. Bracy? 

Melinda grimly ’phoned Mrs. Bracy, 
who took a long breath and said curtly: 
“Sorry, but I’m expecting the paper- 
hangers this week, and they might come 
to-morrow. Try Mrs. Brown.” 

Mrs. Brown frankly said “No!” She 
wasn’t feeling well, and you never can 
tell— ; 

It was finally Mrs. Helders who said 
bluntly that possibly Mrs. Jenkins would 
be willing to be the goat. Occasionally 
Mrs. Helders used expressions that some 
of the women of Oldetown did not under- 
stand and did not wholly approve of. 
Melinda immediately ’phoned Mrs. Jen- 
kins. That small, frowsy woman imme- 
diately assented—with surprise and 
with pleasure. Very few were the oc- 
casions when the Jenkins’ parlor was in 
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demand, except by the numerous, untidy, 
noisy Jenkins children. The members of 
the Ladies’ Aid always drew a breath of 
relief when a duty-call there was over. 

Poor Mrs. Jenkins! Perhaps she had 
a nose or an ear or an eyebrow indicative 
of stupidity. For undoubtedly she now 
held herself honored. Mrs. Bracy, who 
lived across the alley from the Jenkins 
home, afterward said remorsefully that 
it was a shame, for the poor, hard- 
worked, incompetent little woman got up 
at four o’clock that morning to scrub, 
sweep, scour, dust and polish her whole 
house for the afternoon séance. And at 
one-thirty she was flutteringly standing 
on her small, shabby front-porch, her 
eyes happy, her children painfully clean 
and white-starched, waiting to greet her 
guests and fellow-students. 


OOR, stupid Mrs. Jenkins! It was 
three-thirty before a woman came 

near. The children managed to lose all 
their clean, starched whiteness and were 
as grimy as usual when Mrs. Bracy and 
Anne Gilsey at last approached, both 
rather ill at ease. Some one had told Bracy 
that morning, and he told Mrs. Bracy 
at the noon meal, that a long, straight 
upperlip indicates lack of feeling for 
others. Mrs. Bracy had it. Mr. Bracy 
implied that such possession on her part 
accounted for much of the hardship of 
his life. And Ed Gilsey had just cut- 
tingly informed his prim, gentle but 
sometimes nagging wife that round blue 
eyes under a high bony forehead show 
suspicion. As-the two women reached 
the Jenkins’ gate, a shabby gray picket 
affair, Mrs. Downs also swept haughtily 
up from the opposite direction. She 
looked straight past Mrs Bracy and 
greeted Anne Gilsey formally. Mrs 
Bracy smiled lightly; her smile was as 
light as a bubble on a boiling caldron 
of hydrofluoric acid. But before she 
could say anything, if indeed she in- 
tended to, Mrs. Jocelyn and Melinda 
arrived also, and right behind them was 
Mrs. Helders. 

Now, either abstracted or thoughtless, 
Mrs. Bracy had waited for Anne to push 
open the gate and enter. In turn, it 
seemed that Anne waited for Mrs. Bracy 
to perform that small office. Naturally, 
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the other three arriving at the moment 
waited also. It was just one of the small, 
strained questions of etiquette that some- 
times happen. 

Then Sadie Fane, flitting by between 
two music lessons, pretty, gayly self- 
satisfied in a new rose-and-tan striped 
sport-suit, paused for a few moments’ 
chat with the group. Sadie hadn't 
studied the course; for one thing, she 
hadn’t time, and for another she said 
she’d hate to know what some Oldetown 
faces stood for. Sadie was too flippant 
to be popular. (Mrs. Downs said it was 
like the little hussy’s conceit to say that 
she could tell by the way a youngster laid 
a finger on a black key whether he'd 
ever make a piano-player or not, and the 
shape of his nose had nothing to do with 
it.) Mrs. Fane was with Sadie, and al- 
most at once Mrs. Collins, Ella Jimson 
and several others were seen to be ap- 
proaching. 

“Are we to hold the meeting out 
here?” laughed Mrs. Jocelyn. “My, we 
all stand here like a flock of sheep!” 
With good-nature, seeing that no one 
else intended to, she reached to unlatch 
the gate—which as a matter of fact had 
no latch at all but was closed because 
its one hinge did not give it impulse to 
swing open. 

Mrs Jocelyn never intended that her 
green-gloved hand should touch Mrs. 
Brown’s white-gloved one as she reached 
toward the gate. But it did. Mrs. Brown 
jerked away from the accidental contact 
as though a viper were brushing her. 

Mrs. Jocelyn’s hand dropped to her 
side; then she shrugged her thin 
shoulders and murmured that yellow eyes 
indicate deceit. 

“T prefer them to grass-green affairs 
which are spiteful,” cried Mrs. Brown. 

“Oh, let’s not have a meeting to-day,” 
cried Anne Gilsey. “I’ve been worrying 
—let’s go home and forget about this 
course.” 

“Forget it!” snapped Mrs. Downs. 
“T’m sure I for one don’t want to forget 
it! I'll never cease to my dying day to 
be grateful that i’ve learned positively 
that a large mouth indicates a coarse 
character !” 

She referred only to Mrs. Jocelyn. 
But there were several mouths present 
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which were far from small, their owners 
knew. 

“Oh, as to that!” shrilled Mrs. Bracy, 
“T guess some of us are very fortunate 
not to have to display a low, receding 
forehead.” 

“Or a small, vindictive eye,’ said 
Mrs. Helders, glaring at Mrs. Bracy. 

“Or a double chin!” said Mrs. Bracy, 
glaring at Mrs. MHelders, ‘which 
simply shows indulgence in physical 
pleasures !” 

“Tell me what a flat, angular chin 
shows!” viciously Mrs. Helders de- 
manded ‘of Mrs. Braty. 

“Please don’t!” wailed Anne in hor- 
ror, her face white and pained—till Ella 
Jimson said impatiently: ‘Keep still, 
Anne—if you can with a chin which 
shows garrulity!”” Then her face turned 
crimson. And Anne—gentle Anne !— 
cried hysterically at Ella Jimson: “Well, 
anyway, I haven’t a thick neck!” 

“What if I have!” snorted Ella. “I 
haven’t got a—” 


UT no one ever heard what Ella 
didn’t have. For by that time every 
woman present—except Sadie Fane, 
whose pretty blue eyes were wide with 
joy—was crying to the heavens her 
opinion of every other woman present! 
No one could understand what was being 
said, but everyone was taking a mad, 
vicious delight in saying all that she 
could think of in retaliation for things 
heard previously. Bottle-nose, hook- 
nose, a thief’s nose, a gossip’s nose— 
sharp eyes, mean eyes, silly eyes, weak 
eyes—wise wrinkles, suspicious wrinkles 
—cold foreheads, malevolent foreheads, 
passionate foreheads—foolish mouths, 
uncouth mouths, hypocritical mouths— 
all were tossed back and forth at their 
wrathful owners with all the venom and 
rancor that wounded, writhing self- 
esteem can supply; nor would anyone 
cease, though poor Mrs. Jenkins ran 
down from the porch and sobbingly 
begged them not to quarrel, for how can 
anyone help what kind of a face she is 
born with, but come into the house and 
have some ice-cream and cake—the cake 
she had baked herself—and the ice- 
cream was all melting! 
“No! I wont go into your house. I 


doubt if ever I again go into any Olde- 
town house except my own!” said sev- 
eral violently at once. 

“I don’t care for ice-cream and cake,” 
shrilled Mrs. Collins. “Thank God I 
haven't the profile of a glutton, though”’ 
—sarcastically— ‘‘my poor eyebrows—” 

“Thank heaven I haven’t the eyebrows 
of an adventuress!” flung Mrs. Helders, 
“though my poor nose—” 

She was interrupted. All were finally 
interrupted by a small, quiet man with a 
suit-case who for three minutes had been 
trying to attract the attention of one of 
the crowd. But not even Sadie had 
noticed him—though few were the men 
whom Sadie’s bright blue eyes didn’t 
see. 

He asked very meekly and courteously 
if some one could tell him where the 
mayor of Oldetown lived. He had been 
directed at the depot but could not 
locate the house. 

A perfect orgy of fact-hurling can- 
not be stayed instantly. And when the 
bars of discretion are let down, who can 
tell whether they will ever again be put 
up? Tense, excited, wild with wrath and 
hurt vanity and acrid enmity were those 
women. They hated each other, and 
they hated all the world. And they saw 
no reason for excluding a small, quiet 
man who was bothering them. 

“I cannot locate the house,” he re- 
peated appealingly. 

“Naturally!” said some one (after- 
ward everyone denied that it was she), 
“with a receding chin that shows a 
vacuous mind !” 

“Who would expect it,” snorted an- 
other (the majority accused Melinda 
later, but she bitterly denied it), “with 
small, gray, gimlet eyes that denote small 
intelligence! Third house around the 
corner—though I doubt if you can re- 
member so much.” 

“T—I think I can,” said the small, 
quiet man, a little breathlessly, his gim- 
let eyes round with emotion, his small 
chin rather rigid. 


“WEP!” grimly said Jonathan that 

evening to Melinda. (Neither Mrs. 
Downs nor Mrs. Jocelyn was at the 
supper-table. They were confined to 
their rooms with raging headaches.) “It 

















By that time every woman present—except Sadie Fane, whose pretty blue eyes were wide with joy—was cry- 
ing to the heavens her opinion of every other woman present! 


was the brewer. But he said, as he took 
the six o’clock train out of town, that 
he’d throw his money in his beer-vats be- 
fore he’d build a college in this town. 
Said he didn’t think it had the right 
atmosphere for young people.” 

Melinda looked listlessly at Jonathan. 
“TI don’t care,”—dismally but honestly. 
Death and poverty and cancer are hard 
to endure, but there is nothing so un- 
endurable as hearing from your wrath- 
envenomed fellow-townswomen just 
what your long, thin nose, disheveled 
sandy hair, concave chin and depressed 
forehead indicate. 

Jonathan sighed, rather dismally: “I 
-—I suppose my mug figured out pretty 
bad,” he said slowly, diffidently. “I 


didn’t hear you say—but I want to tell 
you, Melinda, that most of my wrinkles 
are caused by poor eyesight, I just 
learned ; so don’t be too hard—” 

Melinda smiled ruefully: “Dear me, 
Jonathan, I wish you’d told me a month 
ago and saved me trying to figure out 
what they all meant. But—but I wasn’t 
sure of anything, except that your cheek- 
bones show a tendency to—to post- 
pone—”’ 

It seemed that Jonathan could de- 
cipher something besides pharmaceutical 
scrawls. He was puzzled for a second 
only ; then he said decidedly: ‘Melinda, 
no cheek bone can tell me what to do. 
I’ll ’phone the Reverend Bloss_to- 
night!” 
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FTER a seven-hundred-mile journey up the river and through the 

wilderness, Copeland stepped into an oasis of civilization and 
modernity, and looked into the dangerous depths of Angele Farrar’s 
eyes..... From that instant the end was inevitable. 


Copeland’s Folly 


By Alexander Hull 
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)|HE great chocolate-brown river 
writhed its tortuous way 
through the vivid green of the 
: trackless, tropical forest— 
the paradox of civilization’s outposts. 
To mankind, potent yet puny, it fur- 
nished food and succor in this uncharted 
world, as well as an unerring escape to 
safety and the sea. Beyond its banks 
life was, for the white man, so difficult 
as to be almost impossible. Only through 
the river could the wilderness be con- 
quered—yet it was no beneficent stream. 

In its every bend lurked destruction : 
misty, rock-strewn rapids; sinister port- 
ages along which stalked the jaguar 
and the hostile Indian ; smooth stretches 
of water infested with huge brown-and- 
gray jacares and teeming with piranhas. 
The trees and tangled masses of creepers 
that overhung the water’s edge swarmed 
with the moribundi wasp as well as with 
the harmless and dazzling parrot, tan- 
ager and parakeet; if one landed in this 
vined web of jungle, he was driven 
again to the river by the fire-ant and the 
swarming black biting-fly—and every- 
where was the marauding mosquito. 

Yet the river was navigable for Far- 
rar with his forty-foot launch as far 
as Paixao, seven hundred miles from 
the sea ; and Jansen, his Danish engineer, 
drove daringly through rapids that the 
Indian, with his clumsy tree-hewn canoe, 
could not be tempted to try. But Farrar 
would drive anyone anywhere. 

Farrar was manager of the United 
Mining Company’s gold-fields at Paixao. 
He was a lean, brown, smooth-shaven 
man, with thick brown hair and eyes 
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like dark amber in which, when—rarely 
—he became animated, shone pale, 
smoky lights. He was perhaps thirty- 
five years of age. His men knew him 
for a hard driver; yet they gave him an 
admiring if grudging obedience. And 
they feared him: - Inscrutable, tireless 
and efficient, he was; efficiency was ex- 
pressed in every movement of his lithe 
frame, in his slender, muscular hands 
and in his very poise and carriage. 

Up at Paixao the heat was not op- 
pressive. Winds swept down inspirit- 
ingly from the mountains to the west, 
and the nights were cool and com- 
paratively insect-free. With careless 
bounty Nature for once had flung her 
largess of gold in the pleasantest and 
healthiest, if not the most accessible, 
place. Here Farrar drove his dozen 
white men and five-score natives—a 
mongrel type, about half Indian and 
half negro, hideous and lazy—with con- 
siderable profit to the United Mining 
Company. 

For the white men there 
racks, rude but seaworthy, as the men 
expressed it, in the rainy season. The 
Indians dwelt in the thatched huts of 
their village near by, surrounded by 
small clearings devoted to the culture 
of maize and mandioc. 

Farrar himself dwelt in aloof splendor 
on a rise overlooking the rest of the 
camp, in a modern bungalow built at 
a prodigious cost in money and labor— 
the only house of its kind in an area 
of many thousands of square miles. It 
was part of the peculiarity of the man 
that, careless of the little, comfortable 
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Like the proverbial moth, Copeland fluttered about the intense flame of her charm. Day after day the men of the party 
rode off with Farrar on trips of inspection, exploration or hunting, while Copeland elected to 
his time more profitably and more dangerously. 
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safeguards of civilization as he seemed, 
he yet lived in this wilderness in a style 
so weirdly out of place. 

When you stepped across the thresh- 
old, you walked upon a polished pool of 
hardwood floor; you confronted amaz- 
ingly excellent pictures, luxurious and 
comfortable furniture and—crowning 
achievement of that incongruous vision 
—a grand piano in dull ebony, brought 
there heaven alone knows how! And 
from before it would rise a slim girl of 
dark, exotic beauty and indeterminate 
nationality, clothed as if in a Parisian 
drawing-room, suave with irreproach- 
able hospitality—Angele, Farrar’s wife! 

The absolute impossibility of it dazed 
you—as it did young Dick Copeland, 
son of one of the Company stockholders, 
when he came up one summer on a trip 
of inspection. To Copeland, fresh 
from college, pink and white and lovely 
with a sort of sturdy college-boy beauty 
—or ugliness—and not overly gifted 
with shrewdness, the prospect of this 
trip had seemed alluring ; and when the 
chance to make the journey with the in- 
specting officers had been offered, he had 
jumped at it. 

On the steamer he had proved a dis- 
tinct acquisition to the party, an adept 
upon the ukulele which he brought with 
him, ever ready to gush obligingly into 
a college song or a musical-comedy hit 
with a throaty baritone, game for count- 
less cigarettes with the men in the smok- 
ing-room, or hospitable glasses, within 
reason, over the bar. 


AFTER a tedious seven hundred-miles 
up the river, Copeland fervently 
wished himself at home again. At that 
stage of disillusionment he stepped into 
Farrar’s wilderness taste of civilization 
and modernity, and looked into the dan- 
gerous depths of Angele’s veiled, mag- 
netic eyes: . ... From that instant the 
end was inevitable. There was a com- 
pellingness in Angele’s beauty that 
swayed men whenever she wished it. 

In strangeness Angele was easily her 
husband’s counterpart. Life seemed to 
course through her rather than past her, 
and to its wine she responded with care- 
less, unmoral intoxication. She was 
twenty-four years of age. Her presence 


in this wilderness seemed inexplicable. 
To Dick Copeland she appeared a figure 
clipped from New York’s society-pages. 
Yet this was but the exhilaration of life’s 
lighter wine, when she played hours of 
Chopin on the piano, which was some- 
what out of tune, or sang quaint and 
dainty songs with an innate artistry that 
her outward lack of vocal finish could 
not obscure, or splashed at water-colors 
crudely executed yet strikingly effective. 
But there were times, of which Copeland 
did not reck, when she quaffed life’s 
headier liquors with a Bacchantic aban- 
don, when she raged with the awe-in 
spiring beauty of a lost angel or hunted, 
with insatiable cruelty, the jaguar and 
the puma, sometimes alone and some- 
times with her husband. 

It was at these times that Farrar 
liked his exquisite pagan best. For the 
most part he paid her scant attention, 
and it was at one of these seasons of 
neglect that Dick Copeland, who prided 
himself upon the possession of a temper- 
ament so clairvoyant and sympathetic 
that he readily believed he understood 
women intuitively, came to her distrac- 
tion. 

Like the proverbial moth he fluttered 
about the intense flame of her charm. 
Day after day the men of the party rode 
off with Farrar on trips of inspection, 
exploration or hunting, while Copeland 
elected to spend his time more profit- 
ably and more dangerously. Under the 
spell of her eyes he hung over the piano 
to praise her unstable technic, sugared 
over the failing places in her voice and 
ignorantly enthused upon the strength 
and delicacy of her water-colors. He 
did not trouble himself to wonder 
whether Farrar noticed it or not; possi- 
bly Copeland took the masterful taci- 
turnity and obliviousness of the husband 
for sheer ignorance of the flirtation 
which under Angele’s deft guidance was 
whirling fast toward the rapids. 

Perhaps the tropics were already 
showing an effect upon Copeland’s fair, 
vulnerable skin. At any rate, he was 
vastly careless of appearances. Possibly 
that recklessness explained the attraction 
he held for Angele, for she was the last 
woman on earth one would expect to be 
disoriented by the crass immaturity of 
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a Dick Copeland. It was a strange per- 
version—but strange things are not un- 
common under the Line. 


F Farrar was not oblivious to what 

was going on, it was a wonderful 
piece of acting upon his part. Just how 
far matters had gone.no one in the camp 
knew, but everyone suspected that it had 
been no inconsiderable distance. No one 
ventured, however, to warn Farrar. Any- 
one with an ounce of judgment knew 
that it wouldn’t do—that he wasn’t that 
sort of man. Goddard, the head of the 
inspection party, and young Copeland 
were staying at the bungalow, and there 
was little chance to warn Dick, who 
probably would have ignored the warn- 
ing under any circumstances. Instead, 
the men sat around the fire in the bar- 
racks of evenings (for it was chilly), 
and comfortably and detachedly specu- 
lated upon the outcome, until Jansen 
finally pierced their philosophic indif- 
ference. 

“The boy is taking a big chance,” said 
Osborne. ‘“‘Farrar’s dangerous. If Dick 


, 


had half an eye, he would see that. | 


should think Farrar might—”’ He 
paused expressively, not caring to spec- 
ify the end too explicitly. 

“Oh, nonsense, Osborne,” said Ware- 
ham. “Men don’t de those things any 
more. We’re becoming a little too civil- 
ized; we don’t handle our women like 
that now. Farrar wouldn't.” 

“T’m merely stating my observation,” 
returned Osborne. ‘And it tells me that 
we’re not in God’s country here—and 
that we needn’t quite expect drawing- 
room conclusions to this affair. If my 
intuition is anywhere near correct, I 
should say that you might expect Far- 
rar to do just exactly what other men 
wouldn’t do, anyhow. But that half- 
matured boy against Farrar! I wouldn’t 
give a brass farthing for his chances.” 

“T think you’re too—er—hopefully 
sanguinary,”’ protested Wareham. ‘Be- 
sides, man, Copeland Senior is the big 
stockholder in the concern. Farrar 
wouldn’t attempt anything too final with 
an owner’s son—would he, Jansen ?”’ 

“T think it would not make any differ- 
ence—that being an owner’s son,’”’ re- 
plied the engineer gravely. “At the same 
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time, he has not to my knowledge killed 
any man—and there have been other 
offences. You would perhaps wish me 
to tell what I know?” 

“We surely would !”’ said Osborne. 

“Very well,” assented Jansen. “Mr. 
Farrar, you understand, is a peculiar 
man; and not less peculiar is Mrs. Far- 
rar—on the contrary. She is what you 
call a beautiful pagan. Mr. Farrar is 
a pagan too; they are both—what is the 
word you used a moment ago?—ah— 
unmoral. I know. I have observed. I 
have been here for eight years, gentle- 
men. Seven years ago he brought her 
here—in appearance, a mere child, but 
in woman’s wiles, of the subtlety of 
Lilith, Two years later there was a 
man—Bates, by name—that came to in- 
stall machinery. She struck fire there. 
He was a strong man too, but what can 
even a strong man do against this dam- 
nable wilderness? One morning they 
were missing. I believe for six days we 
did not hear from them. We did not try 
to find them.” 

“Not try?’ exclaimed Wareham. 

“It was as you might say, ‘There was 
no official cognizance :-taken of the af- 
fair,’” explained Jansen. “On the sixth 
day they returned. Bates sat at the 
stern of a native canoe with Mrs. Far- 
rar, and in his hand he held an auto- 
matic trained upon the two Indians who 
were paddling—useful, too, it occurred 
to me, in case of conclusions with Mr. 
Farrar, whom I do not understand, 
gentlemen. Sometimes I believe him to 
be a devil. This Bates was frightened. 
That I saw. And a frightened man is 
dangerous—always, gentlemen. You do 
not know where to have him. He does 
the fatal thing at the unnecessary mo- 
ment. But it was not so at this time. The 
incident was still without official recog- 
nition, as it were. Mr. Farrar was ex- 
tremely courteous. He merely asked if 
the little trip had been successful, and 
professed himself pleased to find that 
Bates knew so well how one must manage 
the crafty Indian.” 

“Why did he come back?” inquired 
Osborne curiously. 

“It was of a necessity,” stated Jansen 
imperturbably. ‘Seven hundred miles in 
a native canoe? When at any time Mr. 
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Farrar had but to put the launch in 
_pursuit to overtake them easily? There 
are the long rapids at Anapo, for in- 
stance. You know what they are, gentle- 
men. The man was mad to attempt the 
thing in a native canoe. And Mrs. Far- 
rar, who knew it would be impossible 
—but I do not understand her, either. 
I am sure that she is a devil—a very 
beautiful devil. However, it had become 
plain to this Bates, about the third day, 
that he had attempted a madness; and 
although he was greatly frightened, he 
turned back. Nothing was done. Mr. 
Farrar was very quiet and polite; he 
treated it as if it had been a mere pleas- 
ure-trip. The other, however, did not 
trust him. One could not help seeing 
that.” 

“T don’t see much cause for alarm in 
that,” commented Wareham. 

“But when the launch took the party 
down to the steamer, Mr. Bates did not 
arrive,” stated Jansen quietly. “It was 
said that he fell overboard upon the 
way. If so, the piranhas—it would be a 
horrible death. I am glad I did not see 
it.” 

There was a moment of pregnant 
silence. “Do you think—” began Os- 
borne, after the pause, with a touch of 
self-consciousness. 

Jansen shrugged impatiently. “Really, 
I could not undertake to say,” he re- 
plied as he rose to leave the room. “I 
do not believe, however, that you would 
be justified in saying that my story men- 
tioned any such conclusion. And if you 
were to insist upon an answer, I would, 
of course, say no.” 

“Some one ought to warn the young 
idiot,” suggested Osborne after a long 
silence. “‘He’s pretty poor stuff, accord- 
ing to my notion; still, one has a cer- 
tain responsibility, you know.” 

Wareham agreed. The next morning 
when they strolled over to the bungalow, 
however, the time for warning was past. 
At daybreak Copeland and Angele had 
summoned Jansen,—this was the report 
of two Indians who had loaded the 
launch with a month’s provisions at the 
order of Mrs. Farrar,—and the three 
had embarked and headed the launch 
down-stream. The tale of the stolid In- 
dians was susceptible of but one inter- 
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pretation. The two white men looked at 
one another with an odd appreciation 
of the futility of their errand. 

“Too late,” commented Wareham, 
grinning uneasily. 

Osborne observed that the grin was 
due purely to nervousness. ‘Well, good 
Lord!” he burst out angrily. “I hope 
the poor fool makes it! I don’t trust 
Farrar. Come along, let’s hunt him.” 

But Farrar showed no knowledge of 
the departure, and they went on an in- 
spection of a fresh gravel-bar that day, 
twenty miles back in the hills, and 
camped overnight. It looked like sheer 
bravado upon Farrar’s part; for of 
course nothing could overtake the 
launch. Perhaps, they decided, it was 
only realization of the futility of pur- 
sult. 


ONE of them was prepared for what 

followed, and upon their arrival at 
Paixao the next night the fact of Jan- 
sen’s return with the launch, but with- 
out the elopers, took them with stun- 
ning bewilderment. 

Not one of the men quite succeeded 
in suppressing his wonder and curiosity, 
except Farrar himself, who merely 
greeted the returned engineer with: 
“Hello, Jansen! You'll find the tools 
in the shed behind the warehouse. 
Here’s the key.” 

Jansen caught the flung key and de- 
parted with a countenance as inscrutable 
as Farrar’s own. And yet inscrutable is 
hardly the word for Farrar’s expression. 
Rather, one would have said ofen—and 
sworn that he had nothing to conceal. 
The men ate dinner hurriedly and with 
a sense of irritation at the delay that 
it interposed between their curiosity and 
its partial satisfaction—at least in the 
barracks later. Goddard went over on 
some feigned, trivial errand and voiced 
a considerable displeasure. 

“He’s a damn’ fool, that boy!” he 
blurted out. “His father will hold me 
responsible for him, more or less—and 
now he’s gone. It looks as if it might 
be permanently, too! Where’s Jansen?” 

“Working over the launch,” said 
Wareham. “He’ll be in directly. I heard 
Farrar tell him he needn’t hurry.” 
The prediction proved true. “The 












little family circle, you see,” called Os- 
borne, with a circular gesture of his 
cigar. “Dying with curiosity, too. Come 
here and tell us. We feel some respon- 
sibility for the boy. What have you done 
with him?” 

“If you will wait until I wash?” 
suggested Jansen politely. 

A few moments later he dropped into 
a chair before the fire and filled his 
pipe. 

“It is the devil’s own business,” he 
remarked gravely. “I made attempt to 
explain to Mr. Farrar, and he would 
not hear me, gentlemen. ‘Mr. Jansen,’ 
he said with carelessness, ‘it is all quite 
satisfactory. I understand—you need 
not explain. Just fix that rod to-morrow, 
if you can. If you can’t, put in a new 
one.’ ” 

“That leaves us as much in the dark 
as ever,” said Goddard. “Start at the 
beginning, will you, please?” 

“The beginning was at four of Thurs- 
day morning,” said Jansen, “—or a long 
time before that, just as you prefer. For 
me, it was as I have indicated. I was in 
a dream running the rapids below the 
mouth of Rio Mao, and there was an 
irregularity in the beat of the engine. 
I was horribly frightened, gentlemen, 
but presently it proved to be but that 
devil’s cub of a Copelanad—I ask your 
pardon, gentlemen—beating upon my 
door. I let him in. It was very chilly. 
My feet were cold. I wished to return 
to my bed at once, but he seized my arm. 
‘Gad, Jansen, swell pajamas you’ve got 
there,’ he said. A joke, gentlemen, you 
understand. I do not wear pajamas. 
And I tried to reach my bed. ‘Hold on, 
old man,’ he said, but I think he meant 
no disrespect. ‘Stick on your disguise 
right off, so we can’t tell you’re bow- 
legged, and come out into the misty, 
moisty morning with me. Angele and 
I are off hunting down the river.’ I 
did not wish to go. I do not care for 
hunting-trips, gentlemen. But I am paid 
to run the launch. I went, although it 
was very chilly. 

“T did not at first suspect them, but 
presently I noticed that there was much 
food stored in the lockers, that Mr. 
Copeland’s personal effects were on 
board, also those of Mrs. Farrar. And 
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there was no preparation for hunting. 
After a time Mercedes, the girl who 
sometimes cooks for Mrs. Farrar, came 
from the cabin. I had not known she 
was on board. Then I asked for direc- 
tions, and where they wished to hunt. 
And the reply was simply: ‘Down the 
river. We'll tell you when to stop.’ I 
did not like this, gentlemen, but it was 
no affair of mine. My duty is no more 
than to navigate the launch, you see. 
“Presently, however, I overheard that 
which told me certainly that it was no 
hunting-trip, but an elopement. They 
planned to make the coast and take the 
first outward-bound steamer for the 
United States. It was practicable. It 
would be impossible for anything to 
overtake them; and in addition they 
were well supplied with food. Never- 
theless, ‘I thought it my duty to protest, 
gentlemen. For my pains I was per- 
mitted to run for the next three hours 
with a pistol at my head. I do not like 
firearms. Mrs. Farrar knew that. I per- 
ceived that I was in danger, so I did 
not protest further. Mr. Farrar is fair, 
and I knew that he would forgive me 
when he learned that I had been coérced. 
“At two o'clock I noticed that the 
engine was not running well. I was 
puzzled, knowing that I had gone over 
it carefully the day before. An exami- 
nation showed that several bolts had 
been tampered with and were working 
loose. And a bent rod, gentlemen, was 
developing a crack. I stopped after call- 
ing attention to this. I regret to say that 
Mrs. Farrar did not trust me. Mr. Cope- 
land had had a little experience with 
marine engines, however, and he assured 
her that it was as I said. 
“Gentlemen, I went unsuspectingly to 
the tool-chest, and it was empty! This 
was fatal to their plans, of course, and 
there was an excitement, I assure you. 
“It was plain that some one had rifled 
the tool-chest and tampered with the 
engine. There was no name mentioned, 
but ail knew, without speaking, that 
it had been Mr. Farrar. There was much 
talk in the cabin then, between Mrs. 
Farrar and the young man, of which 
I heard merely the conclusion. 
““He would be quite capable of it, I 
assure you,’ said Mrs. Farrar. ‘He never 
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liked you, anyway. And besides, are you 
—what do you call it?—a quitter?’ 

“"No!’ said the young man very 
earnestly. And presently they ordered 
me to head for a native village some ten 
miles back upstream and to run as long 
as the engine would work. We were 
within a hundred yards of the village, 
gentlemen, when the rod cracked—so 
near. There was much parley with the 
Indians, and presently Mrs. Farrar, who 
understood them, had purchased two 
large canoes. They left Mercedes with 
me. It was not the part of judgment— 
it was very, very foolish. I do not be- 
lieve they will get through alive.” 

“You let them go?’ demanded 
Wareham. 

“If you will please to choose your 
words more carefully, Mr. Wareham,” 
said Jansen warningly. 

“Beg pardon, old: man,” returned 
Wareham. “Of course I didn’t mean 
that. You couldn’t help yourself. They’re 
free agents.” 

“What infernal idiocy!” snapped 
Goddard, angry clear through. “They 
are slaves to their disgusting passions! 


How did you get back, Jansen?” 
“T loaded the second canoe with food 


—under protest, gentlemen. They en- 
gaged two native paddlers and started. 
There was nothing I could do. I hired 
a half-dozen canoes and had the launch 
towed up.” 

“Seriously, what sort of a chance have 
they, Jansen?” asked Goddard. 

“As for the river, there are the rapids 
and the Indians below Anapo, who are 
dangerous ; and there is always the fever. 
Still, with two native paddlers it is 
not impossible. Naturally, the food will 
be very short, but there are fishing-lines, 
and Mrs. Farrar is an excellent shot. 
Once they have reached the lower 
stretches, it will be easy. There are 
ranches and there are boats.” 

“Which is all beside the point, any- 
how,” interrupted Osborne. “All Farrar 
has to do is put the engine in shape and 
start after them. They will make thirty 
miles a day, and he will approximate 
twenty miles an hour. So—” 

“What a damnable mess!” cried 
Goddard, who seemed to take the affair 
as a personal affront. 
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[NDEED, he did feel himself, to a 
measure, involved. His friendship 
for Copeland Senior, and the fact that 
he himself had invited the young man 
to take the trip, caused that feeling. 
And he had, naturally, an abnormally 
sensitive view of his relations with others. 
It was this that prompted him to ask 
Farrar the next morning for the use of 
Jansen and the launch for a hunting- 
trip down the river. He was an obvious 
chap, though, as his friends had often 
remarked. Farrar eyed him keenly a 
moment before he replied courteously : 

“I’m awfully sorry, Goddard, but I 
sent Jansen about forty miles up the 
river this morning early with the launch. 
Would a few days later do as well? I 
may be going down myself at that time. 
I’m sorry to put you off—but you 
see how it is? I don’t expect Jansen 
back before Friday.” 

Goddard was for the moment inclined 
to believe that Farrar was lying about 
the launch, but inquiry on his way back 
to conference at the barracks proved that 
a mistake. He told the men there. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Osborne, “I be- 
lieve the beggar knew you’d want to run 
them down, and sent the boat off delib- 
erately! The man’s uncanny, you know! 
He doesn’t seem to care a hang—it’s 
not natural!” 

But after all, when the launch re- 
turned, Goddard did not go down the 
river. He wasn’t asked; he wasn’t in- 
formed that the boat had come—but 
the servants met him at dinner with the 
information that Mr. Farrar had gone 
down, taking an Indian that constituted 
his personal bodyguard, and Jansen. 
Goddard, not relishing the lonely gran- 
deur of the bungalow, elected thereafter 
to mess with the men at the barracks. 

For the next week little was done in 
the way of inspection. Farrar was gone; 
and Cairns, the second in authority, had 
a touch of fever and was really unequal 
to the task of guiding the party. So for 
eight interminable days—that would 
have been voted unendurably dull except 
for the factitious interest that attached 
to “quarries fresh and odors strange,” 
the indefinable romance that animates 
the tropics for men of the temperate 
zones—they loitered about the camp or 
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took to canoes and reduced the cayman 
population of the river. 

And then Farrar returned, with Jan- 
sen, the Indian boy—and Angele. He 
was as bland and imperturbable as be- 
fore. Angele, somewhat the worse phys- 
ically for her experience, but evidently 
in the highest of spirits, decided to spend 
three days in bed recuperating from her 
“hunting-trip,”” and she retired before 
anyone could have speech with her. 

Of the four men standing by, not one, 
although the very vitals of each were 
being consumed by curiosity and each 
tongue was quivering with nascent ques- 
tions, found courage to inquire of Farrar 
for the missing Copeland. 

Osborne admitted that he was over- 
come with a sense of shame for his in- 
adequacy at the crisis, and voted to way- 
lay Jansen and make him talk. And 
that was what they did. After all, a 
conference before taking a definite stand 
—and if violence had been done, it 
seemed to each of them that some policy 
would have to be pursued—would be 
well. They would have the advantage 
of the facts, and the moral backing of 


a predetermined and unanimous decision, 
before facing Farrar. 
“Jansen,” said Goddard, ‘‘we’ll have 


to rely upon you for information. We 
may have to take steps—in a private 
capacity, of course. You will not need 
to appear in the matter, for we will go 
to Farrar for a statement before acting, 
and anything you say will be regarded 
as confidential.” 

“It need not be,” returned Jansen. 
“And there is nothing for you to do. 
There was no violence.” 

“No?” said Goddard with relief. 
did not act, then? I supposed that 

“T’ve told you,” put in Osborne, “that 
you could expect anything from Farrar 
but what you would expect ! 

“There was no violence, gentlemen, 
and I believe altogether not more than 
two minutes’ conversation. We overtook 
them the third day down. They had been 
delayed and had lost one canoe in the 
rapids, with most of the provisions. 
These native canoes ship a great deal 
of water. And one of their Indians had 
deserted. They were toiling along under 
a cruel sun—and as we drew near, I 


’ 
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saw that they were very angry with one 
another. We hailed them and ran along- 
side. 

“ ‘Ready to come aboard now, An- 
gele?’ asked Mr. Farrar. 

““My God, yes!’ she replied very 
earnestly, and came at once. 

“*How about you, Copeland?’ said 
Mr. Farrar to the young man, who sat 
in the stern with a pistol in his hand— 
looking very foolish, for Mr. Farrar 
was unarmed. 

““No! said Mr. Copeland. 

“*T don’t wish to urge you unduly,’ 
said Mr. Farrar, ‘but that canoe is very 
inadequate. I see you haven’t much food, 
and—you’d better come with us, Cope- 
land.’ 

“Damn you!’ cried the young man. 
‘I wouldn’t go to heaven in your com- 
pany. You ’tend to yourself, and I’ll 
hoe my own row. Get away from here, 
—you and your wife,—or by the Lord, 
I’ll drill a hole in you!’ 

“Mr. Farrar hesitated only a moment. 
Then he said: ‘Very well; just as you 
say.’ And we left Copeland there. 

“T looked back a moment later, and 
he sat in the stern of his canoe, with 
his shoulders bent over and his head in 
his hands. I think he felt ill; I believe 
he may have had a touch of fever. I 
do not know whether he had any qui- 
nine or not. I felt very sorry for him.” 

“Tt’s murder—that’s flat,” said Ware- 
ham. 

“It’s suicide,” corrected Osborne. ‘He 
refused to come back, although Farrar 
asked him—and mighty politely, at 
that.” 

“Has he a chance?” 
gravely. 

“No!” exclaimed Jansen. ‘Not one 
in a million! And he was ill I am cer- 
tain. And there was so little food. The 
Indian will desert at once when he be- 
comes too weak to be on his guard. The 
young man was perfectly mad, gentle- 
men! It is a pity. He deliberately pun- 
ished himself. For Mr. Farrar, what 
could have been better? It clears him 
of responsibility—so completely! It is 
a great pity. I do not believe that the 
young man meant to do so badly. It is 
merely that he was young and inexperi- 
enced, and that mistakes are so costly.” 


” 


asked Goddard 
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That aspect of the affair impressed 
them all. Copeland had gone into the 
trap upon his own initiative. If his final 
dismissal of the Farrars—husband and 
wife—was mere bluff, the bluff had beer 
promptly called and he had no one to 
thank but himself. Yet none of them 
felt quite clear of responsibility. Farrar, 
of his own accord, mentioned the affair 
once, saying that Copeland had seemed 
angry about something and he had not 
been able to persuade him to return— 
that he could not quite fathom the reason 
for the young man’s anger, and that it 
was all a beastly mess and he was in- 
deed sorry that it should have occurred 
to mar an otherwise pleasant trip. 

Nothing more could be expected from 
Farrar; the concessions he had made 
were downright handsome, thought the 
men, for they could not rightly charge 
Farrar with complicity in the tragedy. 
Farrar had been within his rights from 
the beginning; there was a question 
whether an unprejudiced jury would not 
have acquitted him if he had killed Cope- 
land. But he had done nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing. Still, the memory of 
the tragedy lurked in the atmosphere 
with a miasmatic influence, and all were 
glad when the inspection was rushed 
through and completed within a week. 


ARRAR did not accompany the de- 
parting officials to Brazos. All the 
way down they watched for signs of the 
canoe and Copeland, and when they 
reached the lower stages of the broad 
stream, they made many fruitless in- 
quiries. The river or the wilderness had 
swallowed him. It was a closed chapter. 
But it made very bitter reading for 
Copeland Senior, whom they cabled at 
once on their arrival at Brazos. 

Only semi-regular tramp - steamers 
made Brazos; and so it happened that 
they had five weeks to wait before get- 
ting passage. Before the end of the sec- 
ond week Copeland Senior arrived. At 
once he put searchers at work, but for 
four days without result. On the fifth 
day an Indian brought in a rumor of a 
white man who had stumbled into a 
ranch-house thirty miles up the river— 
from the Matto Grosso, or wilderness— 
and who now lay there in a great fever. 
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Goddard and Copeland went up the 
same afternoon and very nearly had 
difficulty in recognizing Dick in the 
emaciated, delirious figure there. 

But by some inexplicable wonder it 
was he. Some potent spark had animated 
the helpless, will-less thing that lay 
there; some vital, power had conquered 
the wilderness, the river and disease. 
They had left their marks on him; he 
was bruised and torn; he was a mere 
furnace to furnish fuel and draft for 
the fever that consumed him—yet he had 
proven himself. That which came out 
of the refining fires promised to be true 
ore. There were weather-beaten, ex- 
perienced travelers that frankly said the 
thing was impossible. This pain-wracked, 
gibbering creature gave them the lie. 
An untried man, without knowledge of 
the country, unprepared, without food, 
alone, he had negotiated seven hundred 
miles, or thereabout, of river and jungle, 
and had come out of it alive. It was 
a feat men would remember, admire 
and doubt; but one thing was certain: 
the man who had turned that trick was 
a man. By reason of that experience 
he had a right to lift up his head and 
eye any other man squarely and chal- 
lengingly. 

His recovery was unexpectedly rapid, 
however; and before long he was able 
to hobble about the streets of Brazos 
with his father or some one of the other 
officials. He was still a very sick man, 
nevertheless ; and he had lost his pink- 
and-white college-boy beauty, his illu- 
sions and his hankering after other men’s 
wives. The experience had aged him 
ten years. 

One day Dick Copeland suggested the 
summary dismissal of Farrar from the 
United Mining Company. 

Copeland Senior regarded his son 
thoughtfully for a moment. “Upon what 
grounds?” he inquired finally. 

The question proved rather a poser 
for Dick, and he returned the only an- 
swer he could find, although it was plain, 
even to him, that it would scarcely pass 
muster. 

“He’s a perfect devil!” 

“Why, yes—so he is,” agreed Cope- 
land readily, “but a very competent 
devil. I hardly see that you have any 








An untried man, without knowledge of the country, unprepared, without food, alone, he negotiated seven hundred miles, 
or thereabout, of river and jungle. 
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reason for complaint, however. The 
casus belli impresses my humble in- 
telligence as being all on his side. He 
did nothing to you.” 

“Simply because I gave him no 
chance,” retorted his son. “I was too 
smart for him.” 

Copeland pondered this for a moment. 
“No—I don’t think so,” he remarked 
dryly. “Listen to me for a few minutes, 
Dick: You’ve been up against a great 
and terrible experience. It has had an 
effect upon you that, in the broad way 
of looking at things, has been beneficial, 
I believe. You’ve escaped alive and you 
may be mighty thankful, for it was an 
accident. 

“The whole business, though, is still 
too vitally close to you for you to see 
it in its proper proportions. I don’t 
want you to do or say things now that 
you'll be sorry for later. There’s no need 
for you to make an ass of yourself. This 
Farrar is a man—a mighty clever, ca- 
pable, strong man. This talk of dis- 
missing him is sheer nonsense—a piece 
of petty spite and a desire for revenge 
that isn’t worthy of a man who has been 


through what you’ve been through. The 
goal you set out for was death—and 


something has .guided you to more 
abundant life. You have no ground for 
complaint. 

“Farrar has a strangle-hold on all 
the water-power in that country, and 
he knows the natives like a book. Our 
company merely leases the water-power 
and labor from him. Before he went 
in there, mining was impossible. He 
fixed the grafting government, placated 
the hostile natives, bribed the incom- 
petent and dishonest officials. His hold- 
ings in the United Mining Company 
hold second place to my own. It is 
doubtful whether he could be ousted 
from his position; it is certain that he 
wont be. He’s a man-sized man on a 
man’s-sized job.” 
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“He’s a tiger!” said Dick, grinning. 

“Yes, he’s that too,” admitted Cope- 
land. “And Angele—she’s the only 
woman I ever saw who was a match for 
him. And she knows it, and so does 
he. The idea that a half-baked college- 
boy like you could come between them 
—well, if I’d known, I’d have ordered 
your monument in advance! 

“There must be something in you, 
though, or you’d never have got down 
this river alone. Of course, if you think 
you can lick him, and want to try phys- 
ical conclusions, you’re of age. Go to 
it! But if you don’t, don’t come to me 
for help. You wont get any. And for 
heaven’s sake, don’t publish it! 

“Just now all these men are admiring 
you for having the luck and ability to 
get yourself out of a devilishly bad fix. 
You're all to the good. In a few years 
more the river will be settled up, and 
anyone will be able to do what you've 
done. But now there’s a sort of romantic 
glory attached to the achievement. The 
men and women stare after you in the 
street ; I’ve heard your name mentioned 
over a dozen bars—and always with a 
little meed of praise thrown in. The 
best thing you can do is to keep the rest 
of the affair in the dark. If it gets out, 
you'll get ridicule instead of praise, and 
contempt instead of admiration. What 
do you say?” 

There was a certain tenseness about 
the young man’s mouth, a new light in 
his eyes and a firmer angle to his chin. 

“T see your philosophy, I think,” he 
said. “If you let yourself in for a peck 
of trouble and it doesn’t kill you, you 
ought to benefit from it—you ought to 
make yourself benefit from it.” 

“Exactly.” 

Dick laughed. “All right,” he said 
at length. “It’s a philosophy worth try- 
ing, at any rate. Let’s go for a walk. 
I want to see if you were right about 
the people staring in the streets.” 


Another story by Alexander Hull will be in the 
next issue, on sale February 23rd. 





‘THE story of a couple separated by a far more insuperable barrier than the 
family feud which separated Romeo and Juliet—to wit: a million dollars. 


———| T: was certainly an odd whim 


I | for J. J. Langston to will his 

| millions away from his widow 
‘ if she remarried. It surprised 
everybody, because really it wasn’t a bit 
like-J. J. His attitude had been far more 
fond-fatherly than jealous-old-husbandly 
ever since he bought Julien Browne from 
her unscrupulous iceberg of a mother— 
pardon me; things slip so: I mean, of 
course, that he married Julien and tore 
her from the reluctant maternal arms. 

Not that Julien wasn’t willing—she 
was as pleased as Punch. You couldn't 
blame the girl. She had been brought 
up that way—your face is your fortune, 
my dear, and mind you hold out for the 
highest bidder. J. J. was only fifty (and 
a mighty handsome gentleman) and Ju- 
lien was twenty-two, and not an offer 
from anybody with over five thousand 
a year! 

So they were married and lived happy 
ever after. They did, truly. Why not? 
Julien had everything she had ever 
wanted—clothes, furs, jewels, cars—and 
then more jewels, clothes and so forth. 
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And J. J. had wanted Julien, and he 
had her—so! 

Julien did not pine a bit. When some 
beauty-worshiper waxed perfervid, she 
merely cooed: “Uhm! Hadn't we better 
go back to the others?”” And when some 
blushing young thing spoke shyly of 
love, Julien lighted a cigarette and 
thought of fairy-tales. She didn’t be- 
lieve in fairy-tales—that kind. 

So when the steering-gear broke and 
J. J. Langston went the way of all good 
men, and bad, Julien was terribly sorry. 
He was one of the few people she was 
really fond of, and he had always let her 
do exactly as she pleased. 

She was a little surprised when the 
lawyers read that clause, but not greatly 
concerned. If you had all the money you 
wanted, what would you get married 
for? Oh, yes: she liked well enough 
to have men dangling around telling her 
how lovely she was, but she wasn’t much 
more affected by it than a shrine is by 
incense. She looked human enough, too, 
and rather a jolly sort. Beautiful? Oh, 
yes, of course—with a just-about-perfect 
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five-feet-five-inch body and shining dark 
hair and rather long gray eyes. 

Well, J. J. had been dead a couple 
of years, and Julien was about: twenty- 
eight, with a probable fifty-year career 
as a fashion model before her, when 
destiny thrust into her placid little so- 
ciety comedy a character named Page 
W. Spencer. 


AGE was a serious young man with 
a sense of humor, a wonderful—and 
rare—combination. He was secretary to 
Mrs. Todd, a middle-aged sociologist 
who was scandalized by reading about 
the money young Mrs. Langston spent 
on clothes. So she sent Page to see if 
he couldn’t persuade Mrs. Langston to 
forego just one or two of those gowns 
and give the money to some poor little 
crippled children Mrs. Todd was inter- 
ested in. 

Without finding it necessary to forego 
the gowns, Julien sent a generous check 
for the children, and she asked Page to 
let her know when Mrs. Todd- needed 
further financial assistance for her 
protégés. 

It wasn’t long before Mr. 
Spencer was among young Mrs. Lang- 
ston’s most frequent callers. In “fact, 
they became great friends. Everyone 
considered this odd, of course ; but then, 
the eccentricities excused to genius are 
as nothing to those excused to money. 
Page the idealist was an altogether dif- 
ferent sort from the men Julien had 
known all her life. And as for Page, 
he thought Julien was about the loveliest 
thing ever made, not barring roses or 
April dawns or an October moonrise. 
No, he hadn’t any intention of falling in 
love with her—that would have been 
quite too absurd for a man with twenty- 
four hundred a year. But a man may 
surely feast his eyes on an orchid in the 
florist’s window without having any evil 
intent to smash the glass and steal the 
flower. Besides, as a psycho-sociological 
study, Mrs. Langston was most interest- 
ing. (Sounds like the same old thing, 
doesn’t it ?) 

“Why,” said Julien one night, “do 
you always look amused when I say 
anything about life ?”’ 

“Because you don’t know anything 
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about it,” smiled the wise young man. 
“You’re just a spectator—the lady in 
a box-seat.” 

“What of that?” retorted the lady. 
“The umpire just looks on, but he sees 
most of the game, doesn’t he?” 

“You're more like the lady at the play, 
though—you see the play, but you don’t 
believe it. The play’s very sad, and the 
poor heroine has a terrible struggle ; but 
probably you saw the star having lunch- 
eon at the Claridge that day wearing 
about a million dollars’ worth of sables. 
So when she says she’s scraped and 
starved, you think: ‘Oh, well, it’s just 
a play.’ And you’re that way about the 
troubles of the world—you read about 
them and hear about them, but you don’t 
really believe they’re true.” 

“Oh, you’re too absurd,” she pouted. 

“Do you want an experience?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. Experience with 
you always seems to mean something 
unpleasant.” 

He laughed. “Not always, by any 
means, I assure you. Quite the contrary! 
This wouldn’t be anything at all dread 
ful. It would only be novel to you and 
—educative.” 

She shuddered. ‘Educative! horrible 
word! But what is it?” 

“T wish you’d go down and spend a 
day with my cousin Rhoda Smith at 
Blyden.”’ 

“What for?” 

“Oh, just for fun.” 

“Would it be fun?” 

“I don’t know. I want to see how 
you'd take it—as a comedy or a tragedy.” 

“Why do you want to know how I'd 
take it?” 

“Oh, just that I’d like to know.” 

She turned her head to look at him a 
little curiously. He was looking at her 
as he usually looked at her—with a 
compound of conscious admiration, un- 
conscious adoration and humorous *ap- 
preciation. 

“T think I’ll go,” she said calmly. 


T? his surprise and amusement she 
went—to spend a day at Blyden, that 


plebeian suburb, with Mrs. Charles 
Smith. I suppose you’ve read about the 
millionairess who goes to inspect the sor- 
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did misery of some wretch who is scrap- 
ing along on ten thousand a year? Prob- 
ably you had about fifteen hundred your- 
self and didn’t think you were so badly 
off. Well, this was different. Charles 
Smith was a plumber and made just 
about fifteen hundred a year. Mrs. Smith 
did her own work, except the washing. 
She was a plain, pleasant person who 
could not have spelled psychology off- 
hand and did not suspect that cousin 
Page was a sociologist. She knew he 
had gone to college, and she under- 
stood that he had a good job as secretary 
or something to a rich woman. 

She didn’t know why this Mrs. Lang- 
ston was coming; but Page had always 
been nice to her, and so she was very 
willing to oblige him by entertaining his 
friend. Julien had been warned to wear 
her plainest gown and not to smoke un- 
less she wanted to scandalize Cousin 
Rhoda completely; nevertheless the 
latter was rather staggered by her vis- 
itor—by her clothes and manners and 
accent and hair and finger-nails. 

“Tord!’”? she commented to herself, 
“Wherever did Page meet up with her!” 

Mrs. Smith did her best, though—had 
tomato soup and potatoes au gratin extra 
for dinner, and kept the children as 
quiet as those young Indians had ever 
managed to be. Still, it was rather a 
trying day—not that Julien was the 
least bit supercilious or patronizing ; 
Mrs. Smith admitted that she was as 
sweet and friendly as could be; still, it 
was sort of—trying. 

Of course, the point was not Mrs. 
Smith’s feelings: it was Julien’s attitude 
toward this intimate view of how the 
other half lives. Julien found the day 
neither a comedy nor a tragedy. She 
found it, merely mildly interesting at 
times and rather more than mildly bor- 
ing at others. She thought it really too 
bad to put Mrs. Smith to all that trouble 
and uncomfortableness, and she really 
couldn’t see where there was anything 
educative in the experience for her- 
self. Of course—it did seem amazing 
that a man like Page Spencer, handsome, 
well-educated, well-mannered, not by 
any external to be distinguished from 
other gentlemen of loftier lineage, 
should come from Mrs. Smith’s class. 
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Page, bringing candy for the children, 
came to take Julien home, it having been 
stipulated that the trip was to be made 
by train instead of motor. He didn’t 
know exactly how he had wanted Julien 
to be affected by his “experiment,” but 
he was disappointed that she was ap- 
parently not affected at all. 

She laughed when she saw this. “What 
do you want?” she asked. “Why should 
Ibe shocked? Your cousin seems com- 
fortable and contented enough.” 

“There’s nothing to be shocked about, 
of course,” said Page. “I merely wanted 
to call your attention to the difference 
between the life of a woman like my 
cousin and your own.” 

“Ves, but I knew there was a differ- 
ence before. And what’s to be done about 
it?” 

“Oh, nothing. 
vaguely irritated. 

“Of course,” said Julien, “it’s not fair 
for me to have so much money and her 
so little—”’ 

“What I wanted you to see was how 
full and useful and happy such a woman’s 
life is, with none of the luxuries you 
think so essential,” he put in with some 
vehemence. 

“O-oh,” Julien drawled, frowning a 
little. “But don’t you see? It isn’t the 
luxuries in themselves ; it’s that they are 
essential to me and not to her. It’s simply 
a question of what I am used to and 
she doesn’t miss.” 


nothing,” said Page, 


F course, the discussion got them 

nowhere. 

The next time she saw him, he men- 
tioned having taken Miss McBride, a 
little stenographer he had met, to the 
theater the night before. 

“Why don’t you ever take me?” she 
asked, merely as a question, with no 
appended pout. 

He smiled, and there was rather less 
of that usual humorous appreciation in 
the smile. “Would vou go as Miss Mc- 
Bride did?” 

“Yes.” 

“Probably you don’t realize what that 
meats.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“Street-cars and balcony seats.” 

She smiled too. “All right.” 
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“You mean you really want to go?” 

ef hg 

“Why do you want to?”. He regarded 
her suspiciously, as if she might be up 
to something. 

“Just because I want to. I think it 
might be—educative.” 

So they went. She came down in a 
very simple gown, but he eyed it dis- 
approvingly. ‘“Haven’t you something 
plainer ?” 

“Heavens, this is perfectly plain!” 

“How about that suit you wore to 
Blyden ?” 

“Wear it again?” 

“Certainly. It looks like rain. And 
Miss McBride always wears a blue suit.” 
She shrugged and donned the suit. 

The street-car was crowded, and Page 
clung to a strap. Julien had a seat— 
between a fat man who wheezed and a 
little thin woman with a skimmed-milk- 
looking baby who kept his feet in Julien’s 
lap. 

At the theater they had what Miss 
McBride would have considered excel- 
lent seats—in the balcony. The play 
was mildly amusing—and it was raining 
when they came out. 

“T’ll get a taxi,” said Page. 

“Would Miss McBride expect a taxi?” 
asked Julien. 

“No,” he grinned. 

“Then we wont have one.” 

He raised his umbrella, and they 
walked two blocks to a litt! restaurant 
where one may sup in a manner and at 
a price quite dissimilar from the manner 
and price of Sherry’s or the Ritz. 

“What will you have?” Page inquired 
with a complete return to the humorous 
appreciation. 

“What would Miss McBride have?” 
Julien parried; avoiding a gray thumb- 
print on the menu. 

“Club sandwich and a cup of choc- 
olate,”’ chuckled her escort. 

“T shall have a club sandwich and a 
cup of chocolate,” stated Mrs. Lang- 
ston calmly. 

He had the same, and they ate se- 
dately. 

It was still raining. They squeezed 
aboard a street-car that smelled like a 
wet dog, and eventually stood at Mrs. 
Langston’s imposing front door. 


“Do you come in?” she inquired be- 
fore she touched the bell. 

“Oh, no. You see, the landlady goes 
to bed in the parlor at ten-thirty, and 
you have a little reom on the third floor 
where you can only take your girl 
friends.” 

“IT see. And—er—do you kiss me 
good night?” , 

“Certainly not,” stated Mr. Spencer 
firmly. “‘You are a self-respecting ste- 
nographer making fifteen dollars a week, 
and—we are only very good friends.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Mrs. Langston, 
nodding her head. 

But Mr. Spencer’s eyes remained fixed 
upon her—the little stenographer in a 
plain blue suit and muddy shoes, little 
hat awry, hair just a mite disarranged 
by the wet wind, wonderful eyes looking 
at him questioningly, teasingly. She 
pressed the bell. 

His umbrella fell to the floor; his 
longing arms reached out and clasped 
the little stenographer tight ; his longing 
lips ecstatically pressed hers. ... . 

He released her. The door opened, 
and the imposing figure of William the 
butler appeared in the aperture. 

“Good night,” said the little stenog- 
rapher sweetly, if a little breathlessly. 

“Good night,” stammered Mr. Spen- 
cer, stooping for his umbrella. 

William closed the door. 

Justine was horrified when she saw 
her mistress. Mon Dieu and ma foi! and 
head of a little cabbage! Madame’s feet 
were wet; Madame’s skirt was bedrag- 
gled and Madame’s chapeau awry! And 
being a French maid, Justine may even 
have discerned that Madame’s lips were 
kissed ! 

Madame looked at herself in a mirror 
and laughed deliciously. And .then she 
looked again—very thoughtfully indeed. 

Can the man and woman whose lips 
have met be again the same serene, un- 
constrained comrades they were before? 
They cannot—particularly if the kiss 
was sweet. 


ULIEN waited for Page Spencer to 
come again. She thought of that kiss 
with a half-tender amusement. She won- 
dered how he would look, what he would 
say, when he saw her again. He did not 
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come.| Two, three, four, five, six days 
passed—he did not come. It was very 
strange. Julien frowned ; her foot tapped 
the floor impatiently. What was the mat- 
ter with the man? 

Then one morning from her car she 
saw him—in the vicinity of Mrs. Todd’s. 
He came at her gesture. His manner 
was queer; he did not look her merrily 
in the eye as had been his habit. 

She said: “Aren’t you coming to see 
me any more?” 

He said: “Oh, 
Been very busy—busy—” 

She said: “Oh—busy ? 
and Miss McBride—” 

He laughed weakly. “Oh, no—noth- 
ing like that—” 

“Well, then, come soon.” 

Suddenly he leaned eagerly over the 
““To-night ?” 

“Ye-es, to-night, if 


yes—yes, of course. 


Perhaps you 


( ar-door. 

She considered. 
vou like. Yes.” 

Then he gave her one look. In spite 
of herself her color rose. Idiot! He 
was thinking of that kiss! Why did he? 
Why need he? .Shke had been for ignor- 
ing it—for being as they were before. 

He came—and acted like a man with 
a cigarette in a powder-factory. Con- 
versation was a lame thing, hobbling 
about from subject to subject, and then 
all of a sudden falling right into the 
very thing it was trying so painstakingly 
to avoid. 

“Julien! I’m not coming here any 
more. I mustn’t come here any more. 
I’ve been a fool, a mole—’’ 

“Dear boy! what are 
about ?” 

“About you! Julien, darling Julien, 
I love you. . I’ve been loving you all the 
time, and I thought I wasn’t, because I 
knew I mustn’t!” 

“Ts it so painful to love me?” inquired 
the beloved softly—which was not at 
all what she intended to say. 

“Painful!” cried the young man bit- 
terly. “It will probably kill me. I hope 
it does. I haven’t thought of a thing 
but vou since that night.” He looked at 
her adoringly. ‘Ah, if you were only a 
little stenographer like that!” 

“What would you do?” she breathed. 

“I'd marry you! I’d make you love 
me! I’d carry you off. Julien! if you 
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were only a little stenographer like 
that !”” 

He advanced ardently; and she re- 
treated, laughing a little tremulously 

“Don’t be absurd. We were very good 
friends—do you want to spoil that?” 

He threw himself into a chair. “You’re 
right. It is absurd. I mustn’t see you 
again.” 

“Ts that necessary ?” 

“I suppose so. Now, if I were only 
the hero in a novel, I could go out and 
speculate or something and make a few 
millions by to-morrow—” 

“You think it would be plain sailing, 
then?” she asked coolly. She was hurt. 

“Now, don’t look like that,” he cried. 
“T could ask you to love me _ then, 
couldn’t I? I could move heaven and 
earth to make you love me. It would 
make things possible, at least. As it is, I 
couldn’t marry you even if you—cared 
a little. Two hundred a month! You 
spend that on hats probably.” 

She looked down at herself in a sort 
of dismay. The simple little gown she 
had on had cost about that—and there 
were slippers and stockings and lingerie! 
Heavens, lingerie costs a lot! Pearls 
around her neck and a ruby on her finger 
—this ravishing Julien was indeed an 
expensive luxury! What could one do 
with two hundred dollars a month? 
Julien paid her chauffeur a hundred. 

She looked at this poor man, so young 
and handsome and ardent. Oh, J. J. 
had been cruel, unjust, wicked. If J. J. 
had not made that awful will, she could 
have put out her hand like a queen and 
lifted this beautiful youth to her side. 

Page looked at her. Her wonderful 
eyes melted wistfully into his; 
swayed a little toward him like a bend- 
ing lily—her hands reached out. If only 


she 


Page could not remember J. J. And 
it was not the little stenographer ‘he 
clasped now. It was Julien herself— 
wonderful, fragrant, yielding, adorable 
Julien. 

This time they kissed with all the 
tragic intensity of Romeo and Juliet, of 
Hero and Leander, for they were parted 
by a far more insuperable barrier than a 
family feud, or vows and the eternal 
sea—to wit: a million dollars. 
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HE next day Mrs. Langston saw no 

one but Justine. The next, she sailed 
for Bermuda—not for the purpose of 
going to Bermuda, but to be away from 
all her world, to be alone—to think, to 
think, to think. 

For the first time in her life Fulien 
felt the need of thought; for the first 
time she had a problem. For the first 
time she really fe/t. She was amazed, 
horrified, tortured—she had not dreamed 
this wild thing existed in her, had never 
suspected that she could possess this 
capacity for passion. 

She lay in her deck-chair, a slender, 
lovely, motionless figure, not fighting 
that amazing new-born emotion, but ex- 
amining it, wondering at it, like a child 
marveling at a flame. She did not know 
how to deny herself, even if she had 
wanted to deny herself. She had never 
concerned herself with anything but get- 
ting what she wanted. She wanted Page, 
wanted him desperately, and she could 
only have him in the environment of a 
Cousin Rhoda Smith of Blyden! She 
might be madly in love, but she was still 
in her right mind and she absolutely 
could not put herself into that picture! 
She reviewed, detail by detail, that day 
at Mrs. Smith’s. She might wish to—she 
might be wholly convinced that all the 
world is well lost for love—but it was 
impossible. 

Then suddenly she thought of Miss 
McBride, the little stenographer she had 
never seen—there was the logical wife 
for Page Spencer. Miss McBride would 
fit so nicely into that two hundred a 
month. How she would delight in a little 
flat! She could probably cook and wash 
dishes and sweep and dust and mend 
and—and—well, Miss McBride was 
not the sort men had a grand passion 
for, but she was the sort they mar- 
ried. A sensible wife for a poor young 
man; she did not expect taxies, and she 
always had a club sandwich and a cup 
of chocolate for supper. What was her 
first name? What—oh, can a person be 
so wretched and live long! 

And to think that j. J. had done this 
to her! Dear old J. J., always so kind 
and tender! J. J.—a thought struck 
her. Maybe J. J. had loved her like this. 
Startled, her mind flew back. 


“Do you love me, little girl?” 

“Of course, J. J.”—with a gay little 
kiss on top of the head. 

“Lord, Lord, I guess you’ll never find 
out what it is!” 

“What what is?” 

“Love,” J. J. had said, and he had 
walked off abruptly. 

Well, suppose that, would you try to 
fix it so that—that Miss McBride could 
not have your own—would you? Oh, 
you might—in your pain and perplex- 
ity you might try—you might ¢hink you'd 
try. But would you really, after all? If 
you loved anyone very much, and you 
were kind and tolerant and tender, and 
you thought maybe they’d want some- 
thing, oh, so much, then you wouldn’t 
make it hard for them—when it wouldn’t 
matter to you any more—just to keep 
them yours, would you? You wouldn't 
want them to think they’d been mis- 
taken about your being tender and tol- 
erant. When it came right down to the 
point of life and death, you wouldn’t, 
would you? You’d say: “I want you to 
be happy, dear.” 

Day after day she lay so, rocked by 
the long swells of a tranquil sea, fanned 
by its languid breath, eyes closed some- 
times, sometimes open like bits of the 
sea itself—gray, fathomless, mysterious. 

And then one bright morning, like one 
waking from a dream full of strange 
scenes and vague, far-flung wanderings. 
she was back in New York. She sent 
for Page, and he came—thinner, with 
something almost ascetic new-born in his 
strong young face. He drew in his 
breath sharply when he saw her—so 
lovely—little shadows under her eyes. 

“Do you still love me?” she asked 
gravely. 

He did not answer—only looked at 
her with an eloquence beyond speech. 

“Then—if you wish,” she said in a 
low, careful voice, choosing each word 
with a sort of dreamy deliberation, “I 
will marry you—now.” 

“Julien!” The cry caught at her heart 
and snatched her breath. Then: “No! 
it’s perfect madness! perfect madness. 
Oh, my dear, don’t tempt me. I can’t, 
I mustn’t !”’ 

She smiled. “You can. You-must. | 
want you.” 
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“Oh, yes. But,”—he looked at her incredulously,—‘‘my dear lady—pardon me, but have you forgotten the 


terms of your late husband’s will? If you remarry, you lose your fortune 


Well, well, what would you? A man 
is but a man, and this_one was no longer 
possessed of any calmness, any logic, any 
cool prudence. 


A few hours later Julien appeared in 


a ~ 
the office of her attorney. 


“My dear Mrs. Langston, this is a 
pleasure—”’ 

“Mr. Ewing, I have come to inform 
you of a rather important—decision— 
on my part.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, I am about to—marry.” 

Mr. Ewing exhibited a lively interest. 
“Indeed! May I ask the name of the 
happy man?” 

“Mr. Page Spencer.” 

“Spencer?” Mr. Ewing lifted an eye- 


foo 


brow. He looked blank for a moment 
then remembered gossip whispered to 
him. “Oh, yes. But,”—he looked at her 
incredulously,—“‘my dear lady—pardon 
me, but have you forgotten the terms of 
your late husband’s will?” 

“T have not forgotten them.” 

“If you remarry, you lose your for- 
tune !” 

“T remember the terms perfectly.” 

“Possibly Mr. Spencer—”’ 

“He has nothing.” 

The lawyer hardly concealed his con- 
viction that he was confronted by a mad 
woman. “My dear Mrs. Langston! Do 
you realize—I feel that I should not be 
doing my duty if I did not point out—” 

“My dear Mr. Ewing, please spare 
me any appeals to sanity. My mind is 
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made up. I have guessed’”—her voice 
thrilled with a hard-held excitement— 
“that in the event of such a decision on 
my part, Mr. Langston left some state- 
ment—letter—” She broke off. 

“Aside from the will itself?” Ewing 
wheeled thoughtfully in his chair. “You 
are right. There is such a document— 
to be opened only after your remarriage 
has taken place.” 

He thought Mrs. Langston was going 
to faint, but she did not. 

“Tl was—married—an hour ago.’”’ She 
laid on the table the duly attested mar- 
riage-certificate of Julien Langston and 
Page William. Spencer. 

Ewing gasped. “Well, I’m—ahem! 
I’m sure Mr. Spencer must be the hap- 
piest man in the world! Charles, those 
J. J. Langston papers.” 

With a maddening deliberation he 
selected one sealed document from the 
rest. 

“This document, Mrs. Langston—I 
beg pardon, Mrs. Spencer—’’ 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, man! read it! 
read it! Don’t you see I’m—dying.’” 

Mr. Ewing cleared his throat. ‘“Cod- 
icil. ‘In the event of the remarriage of 
my dearly beloved wife Julien Browne 
Langston—’ There seems to be a letter 
to you, Mrs. Langston.” 

She snatched it open. 


Julien, my dear, if you are married, it 
must be because at last you have learned 
what love is. You have proved that I was 
wrong in sometimes thinking you inca- 
pable of a real emotion. It was cruel, but 
have I not proved you to yourself? I 
want you to be happy, dear, and I cannot 
deprive you of that luxury which is nec- 
essary to you—all that was mine is still 
yours. God bless you! 


Julien burst into tears. “Oh, J. J.,.” 
she sobbed, and Mr. Ewing caught in 
her broken words a significance beyond 
the tribute of gratitude, “I was right! 
I knew you so well—I knew you 
wouldn’t. I knew you wouldn’t!” 


R. Ewing drew a long breath and 
*"~ lighted a very black cigar. 

“Oh, hum!” he sighed. “Lucky Spen- 
cer! (Good lord, women are the greatest 
gamblers in the world! So the little lady 
had a heart after all—and a head.” 


MRS. LANGSTON’S MONEY 
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NEXT MONTH 


James Oliver Curwood 
begins the story of the pup that was 
born to Kazan and Gray Wolf. “A 
Son of Kazan” is Curwood’s best 
novel of the Great Outdoors. 


Rupert Hughes 
enters the most engrossing phase of 
his brilliant new novel, “We Can't 
Have Everything.” 


Hallie Erminie Rives 
continues her engrossing novel, “The 
Heart of a Man,” and we find Harry 
Sevier back on the scene of his earlier 


struggle. 
Holworthy Hall 


the noted specialist in love stories, 
has written one of his cleverest busi- 
ness romances in “Not Over Thirty 


Minutes.” 


Cosmo Hamilton 
well known to Red Book readers for 
his “The Sins of the Children,” pre- 
sents a short story of a man and a 
woman who met just when each found 
life too big a problem. 


Kennett Harris 
offers one of the best short stories he 
ever wrote. Its title is “ The Woman’s 
Place,” and it tells the story of a man 
who thought he knew where that was. 


Ida M. Evans 

delves into the life of a man who 
could write songs about love, but had 
a dificult time impressing his ability 
on the one woman who counted. 

Roland Pertwee 
author of the famous Lord Louis 
Lewis stories, tells an unusually engag- 
ing story under the title of “The Miss- 
ing Chair.” 

Other noted writers 

present their best efforts, to the end 
that the March issue shall be the best 


we ever issued. 





THE RED BOOK IS SET- 
TING THE PACE IN THE 
MAGAZINE WORLD. 
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CHO ALLEN is 
the daughter of a 
prominent South- 
ern jurist. Her 
mother is a cold 
patrician, and her 
brother Chisholm a young 
drunkard. The mother be- 
lieves that a gentleman is a 
gentleman, drunk or sober. 
But Echo has grown out of 
this old Southern idea. 
Foremost among Echo’s 
admirers are Harry Sevier, 
a brilliant and wealthy 
young lawyer, and Cameron 
Craig, one of the new rich, 





A Complete 
Resume of 
The Opening 
Chapters of 

“THE 
HEART OF 


A MAN” 


Sevier receives from 
Echo a note saying: “Think 
of me as gently as you 
can. I can never marry you 
—never!” At this death- 
blow to his hopes, he gives 
up his struggle against the 
liquor temptation — closes 
his office and his apartment 
and makes other arrange- 
ments for a_ prolonged 
absence. Then he shaves 
off beard and mustache, 
dresses in old clothes and 
otherwise disguises himself 
—and takes the train for a 
neighboring city where he 








head of the liquor trust and 
a profligate, and as determined to win 
Echo as Sevier is. The girl loves Sevier. 

Sevier loses the case for a rough 
sawyer, accused of stealing, whom he 
knows to be innocent. Echo is amazed 
and puzzled. Only one person knows 
what has caused Sevier’s failure. Craig, 
the lawyer’s enemy, divines that Sevier’s 
usual eloquence failed because he was 
drunk. 

Craig asks Echo to marry him. She 
refuses. He tells her of his rival’s drink- 
ing. She declines to believe it, but later 
Sevier tells her that it is true. Silently 
he vows never again to touch liquor. 

Craig is more determined to win Echo. 
He is also determined that Judge Allen, 
Echo’s father, shall hand down a pending 
decision, in favor of the liquor trust. 

A year passes in which Sevier does not 
try to see Echo. He has gone through 
the period keeping his resolve and now 
feels that he may again hope for the 
girl’s love. The. year has not brought 
Craig any nearer to his desires. He de- 
mands from Judge Allen that he decide 
in favor of the liquor interests. 

Judge Allen is outraged. Craig gets 
hold of some of Judge Allen’s old letters. 

The next day Sevier calls on Echo and 
is warmly received. He is just telling 
her of his victory over drink, and of his 
love for her, when a cry from Judge 
Allen’s library sends Echo running to her 
father. She finds him collapsed and picks 
up a photograph of a letter written by 
himself when Echo was a baby. The 
letter was addressed to a woman and 
asks her to elope with him. 

That night he has almost decided to 
commit suicide to get away from the 
consequences of the one blot on his life, 
when Echo enters. She learns that some- 
how the fateful letters have fallen into 
Craig’s hands and that he is holding 
them over her father with the threat to 
make them public unless he wins the 
decision he wants. She wrings a promise 
from her father that he will not carry 
out his suicide plan. In the morning she 
leaves early, ostensibly to visit an aunt, 
but really to go to Craig and offer to 
marry him if he will destroy the letters. 


is little known. There 
Sevier plunges into a drunken debauch. 
That night, while he is in a state of de- 
mentia from drink, he breaks into a cer- 
tain large house. He finds others before 
him—two burglars kneeling before a safe. 

And now Sevier hears a servant admit 
a woman and presently hears the wom- 
an’s voice at the telephone in the next 
room—the voice of Fcho Allen, telling 
Cameron Craig that she is in his house 
waiting for him, and that she will marty 
him if he will give up her father’s let- 
ters. 

Craig comes in and arranges with Echo 
to have the marriage performed that 
night. Craig steps into the room where 
the housebreakers and Sevier are—and 
one of the burglars shoots him down. 
Sevier snatches the letters from the open 
safe and gives them to Echo, who does 
not recognize him. Then he hurries her 
out of the house and allows himself to be 
captured by the police to throw them 
off her trail. 

Craig recovers to an extent, but his 
mental faculties remain paralyzed by the 
bullet-wound. Sevier is placed upon trial 
for the shooting. He is not recognized, 
and is sentenced to the penitentiary. 

Echo seeks distraction by a trip to 
Europe. 

Sevier is placed in a cell with the 
sawyer whom he had not defended 
properly. The man is embittered and 
criminally minded now. And Sevier is 
as bitter. He believes that Echo recog- 
nized him and will not come forward to 
help him, by quietly getting his pardon 
from the governor. Echo did not recog- 
nize him and is heartbroken over Sevier’s 
continued absence. 

After months Echo visits the prison. 
She sees Sevier in the workshop, but 
not closely. However, she is convinced 
he is not the man who fired the shot at 
Craig. That man was short. She is over- 
whelmed, because her conscience now 
tells her that she must intercede for that 
man, even at the risk of losing her repu- 
tation. A few days later Sevier escapes, 
makes a train and jumps from it forty 
— from his mountain shooting-bunga- 
ow. 
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| "THE novel for which a hundred Siow | 
sand book-lovers have been waiting. 
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ST RA TE D BY 
H A RD Ce FES 


— ICHO stood at the gate of Mid- 


E fields, her gloved hand delay- 
ing to close it, her eyes gazing 
down the featureless street 
along which yellow window-squares were 
beginning to spring out. Behind her lay 
the darkening lawn, with its tumult of 
leaves under the acacias about the great 
house: with its fluted columns, dim and 
gray now, in the. deepening twilight. 
About her were only the quiet of the cold 
evening, the bewildered shadows hud- 
dling beneath the shrubs, and the faint 
snap of frosty tree-branches in the tight- 
ening of the first bonds of winter ; above 
were only the windless silence and a wild 
white moon flying through dusky wreaths 
of cloud. 

But she felt no soothing influence in 
the hush. Her mind was far away, in 
another city and State; her thought had 
entered again the gloomy prison which 
she had visited with Nancy Langham and 
Malcolm—on a day when a prisoner had 
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intervened to save the Warden’s life. 
The peace of autumn evenings brought 
no comfort to that place, unless it were 
the mere rest of wearied bodies. Outside 
of those walls, folk were eager and 
merry ; insidé, lights were dim, life itself 
sluggish and inept; there were sore 
hearts, smoldering hatreds, an oligarchy 
of despotism ruling a community of 
apathy and despair. 

Since her return from the Langhams 
she had moved, so it seemed to her, in a 
kind of somber dream in which her daily 
duties were mechanical and involuntary 
and her only real life was that inner con- 
sciousness which had writhed and 
struggled unceasingly. What should she 
—what was she bound to—do? Which 
way should she turn? There was Mason’s 
opinion, based upon a long and sensitive 
intercourse, that the man was no crim- 
inal: that had he been absolved of at- 
tempted murder he could have cleared 
himself of the baleful association. But 
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that, after all, was only Mason’s opinion. 
He might be wrong. Was she called 
upon, en such an empty hypothesis, to 
take upon herself a horrible mantle of 
notoriety? So she had reasoned—but! 

As she stood by the gate in the dusk, 
she shivered as though the still cold pen- 
etrated berieath her furs. She must tell 
the truth! Whatever the result, she must 
disclose the part she had played. She had 
no thought that this might be accom- 
plished without publicity, or that testi- 
mony which might be basis for executive 
action could be secret. In imagination 
she pictured herself standing before the 
same tribunal by which an innocent man 
had been condemned, telling her story to 
the impartial and impersonal law—tell- 
ing it openly, before all the world! 

The world? It was not that which was 
largest in her thought at this moment of 
harrowing decision. She was thinking 
now only of Harry Sevier. She wanted 
him, and him only, desired him with all 
the strength of her woman’s love, which 
had been sharpened and deepened by the 
experiences through which she had been 
passing. When he returned, it would be 
to find her the center of an open scandal, 
sprung to new and sensational life—the 
“mysterious woman’ who had _ been 
blazoned in a hundred headlines! Would 
it not kill any vestige of love his heart 
might still hold for her? 

And yet beneath her dread and appre- 
hension there had come to her in her 
struggle the awakening of something as 
deep and imperative as her love—the 
insistent “Thou shalt!’’—the nascent 
must of truth and honor, fruit of gener- 


ations of clean ancestry, which brought~ 


clearer vision and resolve. 
She turned from the gate at length, 
her step dragging as if from weariness. 


S she neared the house, there came 

from the placid street the raucous 
honk of a motor and the sound of mas- 
culine voices lifted in a song whose re- 
frain solicitously inquired as to the 
whereabouts of a certain dog named 
Rover. The chording was somewhat un- 
certain, but any lack was more than made 
up by laughter and noise. She recognized 
the baritone as that of her brother 
Chisholm. 
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Chilly jumped down at the gate, and 
as the automobile turned and sped back, 
its occupants calling jovial good-bys, he 
ran after her up the drive. Overtaking 
her, he leaned to kiss her cheek, and she 
caught a familiar odor upon his breath. 
She turned her face aside. 

He noted this with a little laugh. 
“Come, prunes and prisms,”’ he said, ‘‘out 
with it! Yes, I’ve had a drink—nu 
merous ones, in fact. Now on with the 
lecture ; let joy be unconfined !” 

“When did I ever lecture you, Chilly?” 
Echo answered dully. 

“You have been pretty decent; that’s 
a fact, Echo,” he responded with hu- 
morous lugubriousness. “I wish Father 
took after you more!” 

They had reached the porch now, and 
he stole a quick glance through the win- 
dow. “I discern the shadow of my dot- 
ing parent aforesaid,” he remarked flip- 
pantly, ‘and having a due regard for the 
proprieties,—and peace,—I think [ll 
slip in the side-door and give the prod- 
igal a wash-up anda clove before he 
enters the lion’s den.” 

He nodded laughingly and left her to 
enter the front door alone. 

A few minutes later, divested of coat 
and furs, she came into the drawing-room 
where her father and mother sat, the 
former with his magazine and the latter 
perusing the evening paper. Mrs. Allen 
withdrew her lorgnette and looked up. 

“By the way, Echo,”’she said, “‘here’s 
the closing chapter of the adventure you 
and Nancy had at the jail.” She turned 
the page and read aloud: 

“Tt became known to-day that a dan- 
gerous criminal escaped day before yes- 
terday and got clean away from the pen- 
itentiary of our sister State. The pris- 
oner, who was serving a term of twenty 
years for burglary, a few months since, 
shot down Mr. Cameron Craig, the well 
known financier, in his library at mid- 
night. It is to be hoped that there will 
be a close examination into what appears 
to be a glaring exhibition of lax methods 
and unpardonable carelessness on the 
part of the prison authorities.’ ” 

Echo could not have had a deeper sen- 
sation of amazement and relief. A wave 
of excitement had passed over her, leav- 
ing her cool and self-possessed, and able 
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to take a natural part in the conversation 
that followed. But in her heart she was 
saying over and over: 

“TI am safe—safe! There is no question 
now of my telling! The secret is mine— 
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mine—mine! 





As she stood by the gate, she shivered as though the cold 
Whatever 


the result, she must disclose the part she had played. 


penetrated her furs. She must tell the truth! 


CHAPTER XXXV 


SANCTUARY 


N his little cabin, close by a big log- 
walled bungalow on a lonely slope of 
the Blue Ridge, now snugly frozen in by 
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its winter snows, old “Jubilee Jim” lay 
in a deep sleep. The moonlight, paling 
before the coming dawn, came through 
the single window, lighting dimly the 
seamed black face on the pallet, the sacks 
of flour and beans in the corner, a side of 

bacon hung against the wall and strings ~ 
of dried red-peppers and bunches of 
herbs suspended from the rafters. On 
the floor before the fireplace, in which a 
few red embers still glowed, snored a 

yellow hound, gaunt and long of limb. 

There was no other house within miles 
of the place, but solitariness was a habit 
with Jubilee Jim, and he did not 

miss human companionship. Ten 

years before, the man who had 
chosen that wild spot had built 

the bungalow for occasional sum- 

mer outings with his chosen 

comrades, had ensconced the 

old negro there as general 

cook and caretaker. He had 

built himself a tight little 

cabin close at hand and 

remained there year in 

and year out to guard 

the building against 

the frequent forest- 

fires. In his potter- 

ing negro way he 

was a Jack of many 

trades, in the summer 

cultivating a little 

cleared patch of “gar- 

den truck”. back of 

his cabin, in winter 

trapping small game 

and of evenings poring 

over his Bible, spelling 

out the words laboriously 

an accomplishment he 

had learned many years 

before from some country 
“missioner.” Three or four 

times a year, leaving the lean 

hound in possession, he trudged 

ten miles to the nearest village 

for what supplies he needed. 

But on these occasions he felt 

no temptation to remain with 

his kind, trudging back contentedly to 
his little cabin, his hound and his Bible. 
Suddenly, in the tense, frozen silence, 

the great hound stirred and lifted his 

head with a low, guttural growl. His 
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master woke and turned on the creak- 
ing couch. 

“He-e-sh!” he said _ impatiently. 
“‘Whaffoh yo’ want ter mek dat noise en 
steal mah sleep!” 

At the remonstrance the lean tail 
thumped the board floor, but another 
louder growl, deep and menacing, came 
from the shaggy throat. The old negro 
lifted himself and listened. 

“Sumpin out dar!” muttered Jubilee 
Jim, straining his ears, for now he caught 
the sound that had pricked the acuter 
hearing of the animal—a curious, strug- 
gling sound like something wallowing in 
heavy snowdrifts. 

“Sumpen dig!” Jubilee Jim’s wrinkled 
face looked puzzled in the moonlight, 
and his eyes rolled to the wall where, on 
two wooden pegs, hung an old-fashioned 
shotgun. ‘Don’ reck’n et’s er b’ar!” he 
whispered to the hound. “Aint been no 
b’ar eroun’ hyuh en mawn thuhty yeahs!” 
He got up and set his ear to the crack of 
the door. As he bent his stooped frame, 
something lunged against the wall out- 
side, and at the sound the hound’s 
bristles rose, and it sent forth a fierce, 
tumbling bay that rattled the window. 

“Et’s er man!” said Jubilee Jim. He 
turned hastily to the rough-hewn table 
and lighted a lantern; then snapping a 
chain into the dog’s collar and tethering 
him to the wall, he went to the door and 
lifted its heavy bar. It opened inward, 
and there half stumbled, half fell across 
the threshold a snowy figure that col- 
lapsed at his feet. 

“Mah Lawd!” ejaculated the old man. 
“What he doin’ hyuh ?” 

With a sharp word to the leaping, rag- 
ing hound, he dragged the recumbent 
body inside, shut the door and lighted a 
bundle of pine-knots in the fireplace. In 
the bright yellow light that flooded the 
cabin he knelt down and examined the 
man who lay there. He drew off the 
frosty fur cap from the close-clipped 
head. The coat was stiff with frost, so 
that he had trouble to unbutton and re- 
move it, and the shoes were broken. He 
took a knife and carefully cut them off 
from the feet, noticing with quick pity 
that one ankle was swollen to twice its 
natural size. 

“Reck’n yo’ mos’ froze ter def!” said 
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Jubilee Jim. “En starved too!’ He rum- 
maged on a shelf, found an iron skillet 
containing some broth and set it close to 
the blazing wood. Then he drew the 
limp figure upon his own couch and 
began to remove the clothing, now wet 
and clinging. 

As he opened the shirt, however, he 
started back with an exclamation. 

Well he knew what that jacket with 
its black and yellow-gray stripes meant! 
Had he not often seen the sullen chain- 
gang breaking stone on the mountain 
roads? The man who lay before him was 
a convict in desperate flight in stolen 
garments! He could tie him fast, un- 
conscious and helpless as he was, and 
leave the dog to guard him, while he went 
down to the town for officers. But as he 
thought, something else came to his mind. 
“Sick, en in-prison, en ye visited me!” he 
muttered. “De Good Man, he say dat. 
Dis hyuh man done been in prison, en 
he moughty sick too. What dee Good 


Man do, Ah wondah? Reck’n he ain’ 
gwine lock him up, not d’reckly, nohow !”” 

He saw a crimson stain that spread 
over the stripes. He touched it—it was 


blood. 

Five minutes later, in the warming 
cabin, he was examining an opened 
wound in the shoulder of the insensible 
man. He washed it carefully and bound 
it up with some of the medicinal herbs 
that hung from the rafters. This done, 
he took the skillet from the fireplace and 
with a spoon forced a little of the hot 
liquid, drop by drop, between the 
clenched teeth. Under these ministra- 
tions a semblance of life began to return 
to the exhausted frame, and with it the 
chilled body rushed into a fever. The 
head began to roll from side to side, and 
the lips to mutter indistinguishably. 

The hound had grown quiet now, and 
released from the chain, came to sniff at 
the bunk. All at once it flung up its 
great head with a low howl; then, 
crouching, it licked the nerveless hand 
that hung down. 

Jubilee Jim looked in startled amaze- 
ment ; then he seized the lantern and held 
it close. ‘‘Who dis hyuh ?” he said. 

As if at the challenge, the eyes in the 
white face opened, and for a single 
instant consciousness flickered there. 
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“Tube,” said a weak voice, “you—old— 
scoundrel—” Then the eyes closed, and 
the mutterings recommenced. 

The lantern rattled on the floor as the 
old negro fell upon his knees by the 
pallet. “Et’s him!” he cried. “Dee Lawd 
he’p! Et’s Marse Harry hese’f!” He 
leaned and looked, with a painful be- 
wilderment, at the striped garments, the 
smooth, clipped scalp. ‘“Huccome he got 
dem clo’s on?” he said to himself half- 
fearfully. He stood a moment looking 
from them to the pallet; then hastily he 
rolled the sodden things into a bundle 
and thrust it out of sight behind one of 
the sacks on the floor. 


ATE the next afternoon the smoke 
from the chimney of the big bunga- 
low rose in a pale spiral into the wind- 
less air. Inside, a bright fire of chestnut 
wood burned on the huge hearth, and 
Harry lay on a comfortable, blanket- 
covered couch in the corner. All day 
long Jubilee Jim had watched beside him 
as he tossed in delirium, now and then 
touching the hot hand, laying cooling 
cloths on the fevered wound or feeding 
him with a spoon. He had not dared go 
down the mountain to fetch a doctor, 
fearing to leave his patient so long alone. 
All day, as he watched, Jubilee Jim’s 
slow brain had been busy with the 
strangeness of that arrival—most of all, 
with the mystery of the striped clothes. 
To his simple intelligence, unvexed by 
the complexities of life in communities, 
evil and good stood out in sharp and ir- 
reconcilable contradistinction, and the 
garments were a harrowing symbol. But 
deep in him was that profound, unreason- 
ing belief—the South’s touching legacy 
of ante-bellum days—that trust and con- 
fidence that is doglike and unswerving. 
Toward evening, when the sick man 
became easier and lay more quietly, 
though his fever still ran high, Jubilee 
Jim opened the door and stood looking 
out onto the lone, frosty hillside, where 
the pines stood in somber clusters out- 
lined against the deep saffron glow of 
the setting sun, like sentinels above the 
twilight of the snowy valley. At length 
he knelt down, and with gnarled hands 
clasped and eyes still on the colorful sky, 
he said : 
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“OQ Lawd, Ah don’ know what mek 
Marse Harry come hyuh lak dis. But 
yo’ knows what he done fo’ ol’ Jube. 
Keep him yeahs en yeahs, feed him, en 
when he so sick he gwine die, tek en git 
er doctah en cure him up. When ah so 
old ah ain’ no good no mo’, he gimme dee 
lan’ up hyuh fo’ tuh live on. Don’ do 
nuth’n cep’n watch dee house, en when 
he come sometimes Ah cooks fo’ him— 
das all! Ah don’ know whaffoh he have 
on dem wicked clo’s—don’ keer nuth’n er- 
bout dat. Kase, Lawd, Marse Harry ain’ 
been fo’ tuh do nuth’n dad. Dey tek yo’ 
darlin’ Son, dee Book says, en put er 
crown 0’ tho’ns on He beautiful haid, en 
He ain’ done nuth’n ‘tall cep’n good. 
Ah don’ keer what Marse Harry have 
on; Ah reck’n when he come lak dis, Yo’ 
gwine he’p me he’p him—kase das what 
he done fo’ me!” 

As the earnest voice ceased, another 
spoke behind him: “Jube!” 

The old man rose hastily and came 
to the couch. “Yo’ knows me ergen, 
Marse Harry?” 

“Yes, Jube. When—did I get here?” 

“Dis mawnin’, suh, befo’ sun-up.” 

“Was anyone else here?” 

“No, Marse. Ain’ been nobody up 
hyuh sence dee fust snowfall.” 

Harry was silent a moment, his eyes 
fixed on the black, affectionate face. 
““Jube,—bring me the things I—had on.” 

The other crossed the room and came 
back with a suit which he laid ‘on the 
blanket. 

Harry shook his head feebly. “Not 
those. The—others.” 

Jubilee Jim hesitated—then turned 
and left the room. When he came back, 
the-striped garments were in his hands. 

“Do you—know what—those are?” 

The faithful old face turned a little 
away. “Ah reck’n dem ar some new- 
fangelly fishin’-clo’s,” he said after a 
pause. 

A faint flicker of a smile touched the 
sick man’s face. He understood. “Put 
them—into—the fire.” 

Harry watched him as he obeyed. He 
was very weak, and his blood, poisoned 
from the opened wound, was throbbing 
with fever. He was preserving conscious- 
ness only by a great effort, but his gaze 
held Jubilee Jim’s steadily. 
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A few minutes later, divested of coat and furs, Echo came into the drawing-room where her father and mot! 
“By the way, Echo,” she said, “here's t 
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former with his magazine and the latter perusing the evening paper. Mrs. Allen withdrew her lorgnette and looked up. 
chapter of the adventure you and Nancy had at the jail.” 
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“Tube, I want—no one to—know 
when I—came, or that I—am here—at 


understand ?” 

“Yas suh.” 

“I’m going—to be—sick. But—no 
matter—how sick I—am—no one is to 
—be brought here—not a doctor—nor 
—anyone.” Harry’s strength was fail- 
ing now, and the words trailed into in- 
distinctness. 

“Yas, Marse Harry.” 

“T—trust you 

That was all. He was gone again 
into the fevered delirium. 

All that night, and for many days and 
nights thereafter, old Jubilee Jim, faith- 
ful to his word, struggled with death 
over the body of Harry Sevier. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


JUBILEE J1m’s JOURNEY 


HARRY stood in the doorway of the 

Bungalow, one hand shading his 
eyes, looking down the twisting trail to 
where, far below, a dark blotch toiled 
up the slope. During three days he had 
been alone, for Jubilee Jim had gone 
upon a journey to the city where lay the 
old life from which Harry had fled on 
the day he had ceased to be himself. 
The snows were gone, and an early 
spring day of azure and gold lay over 
the satiny stillness of the folded hills. 
The fresh, pleasant air was full of the 
smell of new bark and bursting buds ; the 
slender birches were unfurling the vir- 
ginal green of their young leaves; and 
here and there on the hillsides, blossoms 
were showing. All nature was fulfilling 
its annual mission of rebirth, audaciously 
triumphing over autumn’s death and 
winter’s sepulture. 

The stalwart figure standing on the 
threshold was good to see. The fever 
that had followed that terrible night of 
physical exhaustion had been worsted at 
last by Jubilee Jim’s homely medica- 
ments and the balm of peace and sleep. 
There had been days when Harry had 
been perilously near the Great Ad- 
venture, but assiduous nursing and a 
splendid native constitution had in the 
end conquered. The pure air of the bal- 
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sam forest and the comfort of the soli- 
tude had at length had their way with 
him. The flesh had come back to the 
wasted frame, the old brightness to the 
eye, and the flush of perfect health to 
the skin. Now, with his curling hair and 
his crisp dark beard, trimmed as of old, 
he was again the Harry Sevier of a year 
before—save that back of the eyes was a 
steady something, a deep, conscious 
strength that had come to him from 
those bitter prison months when his soul 
had been tried in a fiery furnace of 
pain. 

Harry dropped his hand with a long 
sigh of relief, for at a turn in the path 
the dark blotch had resolved itself into 
the figure of a man, followed by a great 
dog harnessed to a little cart. “It’s 
Jube!” he said aloud. “He’s made the 
trip safely, and he’s got the things!” 

This journey had been the outcome 
of much thought on Harry’s part. Lying 
there in the long weeks of convalescence, 
his mind had been busy with the problem 
of the future. What to do? He could 
not stay forever there on the mountain, 
a lonely hermit. Somewhere he must take 
up life again. When he had beguiled 
those dark prison moods with thoughts 
of freedom, his imagination had pictured 
flight to some distant country where, 
under a borrowed name, he might find 
a refuge, barren as that refuge might 
be of all life’s sweetness. Freedom now 
was his. Should he put the past forever 
behind him, make his disappearance 
good and without more ado drop out of 
sight and sound forever? All his in- 
stinct rebelled against this drastic solu- 
tion, this cavalier denial of life and its 
mental exercise, for a career of empty 
futility. 

What remained, then? To go back 
to the life he had left behind him on 
the day he ceased to be Harry Sevier? 

Why not? He was free—free to be 
himself again. Only one, besides Echo, 
had known that he and the captured 
housebreaker were identical—that was 
Craig. And Craig had been taken from 
his path. And who else would connect 
Harry Sevier, the lawyer, the club-man 
of well-known and reputable past, the 
favorite of drawing-rooms—who could 
ever associate him with a tawdry bur- 
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glar and desperate convict who had 
escaped from a penitentiary in another 
State? Once more bearded and eye- 
glassed, without scar or mark to point 
resemblance or beckon identification, 
recognition would be the wildest im- 
probability. i 

Once, as he grew better, Jubilee Jim 
had gone to the valley below to return 
with a bundle of back copies of the 
county newspaper, and as Harry pored 
over these avidly, the old life had cried 
to him from every line. The movement 
that had been called into life by the 
Civic Club, in the hour when he had 
made the first speech of his life that 
had been untinctured with any personal 
ambition or selfish motive, had gained 
momentum; it had taken on party or- 
ganization and would be a force to be 
reckoned with in the coming campaign. 
On that day he had had his first taste of 
the joy of battle for a principle, and 
he longed inexpressibly to throw the 
power of which he was now more than 
ever conscious into the struggle for the 
new ideal. 

Suppose he went back, and Craig re- 
covered the mind that was now in eclipse 
—recovered and remembered? What 
then? 

His safety lay in the fact that no one 
possessed the clue to the unthinkable 
reality. Craig, if he recovered, would 
possess this, and if he in his right senses 
denounced him, the accusation, spectac- 
ular and incredible as it might seem, 
would have to be seriously met. And 
he could not meet it, for it would be 
true! So long as Craig lived, the har- 
rowing danger would always be there 
a veritable sword of Damocles! Would 
not his future be forever a dubious ad- 
venture, haunted always by a torturing 
shadow and the dread of discovery and 
shame? In fancy he saw himself seized 
—to be suddenly confronted with that 
shameful thing, to face a cloud of wit- 
nesses, be dragged back to a cell, 
despised and broken, once more a con- 
vict—that, or else flight, cringing and 
furtive, with the hounds of the law in 
cry! 

And yet, did not the chances that 
Craig would not regain his faculties 
vastly preponderate? The newspapers 
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Harry had read had not contained the 
item chronicling Craig’s journey to 
Buda-Pesth, and recovery was not an 
imminent possibility to his mind. A year 
had gone by, and all the skill that wealth 
could invoke had no doubt been applied, 
and vainly. Even if some time Craig 
partly recovered, it was more than likely 
that his memory of that fatal night in his 
library would be impaired. So Harry 
told himself. 

Over and over he followed the trail 
of painful reflection, in a vicious circle 
that centered always in the one thought 
that sent his mind shrinking in upon it- 
self—Echo. What would that old life 
be to him, denied its old relations? He 
and she were nothing to one another any 
more: she was only a stinging memory. 
And he would see her, meet her, talk 
with her, always with that sickening 
pretense of ignorance between them, in 
a painful hypocrisy, till she should love 
and marry—some one else! A wave of 
sick revolt had surged over him at the 
thought. What to him was freedom, 
even life itself, if each hour held the 
thumbscrew and the rack? 

Thus his resolve had swung back and 
forth, pendulumlike, tiring itself with 
the endless question, and much thinking 
had brought him no nearer a solution. 
Meanwhile time had been passing, and 
pending final decision it was necessary 
for him in some measure to pick up the 
old threads. There were responsibilities 
which he had not yet laid down. There 
were his apartment, his servants, his 
office—for though provision of a sort had 
fortunately been made for a time, his 
affairs must now be put upon a securer 
basis which would permit of his taking 
whatever course should. seem best. 

So finally Sevier had sent Jubilee Jim 
on the long journey, after thoroughly 
schooling the old man on the part he 
was to play. By him he had sent a letter 
to his man of business, with minute in- 
structions which would enable his affairs 
to be put in order, another to his bank 
directing the sale of certain securities 
for cash to be held at his instant demand, 
and a third to his Japanese valet Suzuki, 
instructing him to send clothes, his 
private papers, a few books and other 
needful articles—for solace in this sol- 
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The hound had grown quiet now, and released from the chain, came to sniff at the bunk. All et once it flu 
great head with a low howl; then, crouching, it licked the nerveless hand that hung down. 
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itude until he should have determined 
what to do. 


“¢~OOD, Jube!” said Harry as the old 

negro came into the room carrying 
the big bundle from his little cart. “You 
got everything, then?” 

“Vas, Marse Harry. Ah brung dem 
all—dee papers, en dee close, en dee 
money fum dee bank, en all. Moughty 
glad ah got dis yer ol’ dawg erlong, 
wid sech er heap o’ money on me! Reck’n 
Ah spent er lot—had tuh pay er quahtah 
bof ways fo’ him tuh ride on dee bag- 
gage-cyah: wouldn’ let him in dee smok- 
ah nohow. Dey argyfied he too big.” 

Harry spread out the clothing on the 
table—suits of fashionable cut, speak- 
ing loudly and insistently of the old life. 
Those he wore at the moment had once 
been modish too, but their one-time owner 
would no longer have recognized them, 
for they were threadbare and as battered 
as the homemade moccasins on Harry’s 
feet. At the first opportunity he pur- 
posed anonymously to send John Stark 
double their value, with certain articles 
the garments had contained—watch, 
cigarette-case, cuff-links and what-not 
—now wrapped in a little package in a 
safe hiding place. 

Harry turned. “Well, Jube, tell me 
all about it. When you got off the train, 
where did you go first?” 

“To dee bank fust. Man dah was 
moughtily s’prised tuh git yo’ lettah. 
‘Reck’n Mistah Sevier gwine tuh Africy 
or somewhah,’ he say.” 

“Where did you go next?” 

“To Marse Dick Brent’s office— 
whah dey maks dee newspapahs. Foun’ 
him settin’ dah wid er pipe in he mouf, 
lookin’ jes ez nachul ez life, same ez 
when he up hyuh wid yo’-all dat time. 
Ah cert’n’y glad tuh see Marse Brent, 
en he ax pow’ful lot o’ questions ‘bout 
yo’. ‘Mah lan’!’ he say. “Tuh think he 
up in dat ol’ mount’n all dis God’s- 
blessed time, loafin’ eroun’ en gittin’ 
fat ez er buzzard, when we-alls is wo’kin’ 
ouah souls tuh deff, en polytics gittin’ 
red hot. Whaffoh he do dat? When he 
come up dar, Jube?’ ‘Well,’ Ah says, 
‘Ah ain’ got no haid fo’ geogerfy, Marse 
Brent, but Ah reck’n et mus’ of been las’ 
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fall some time. En den Marse Harry 
been moughty sick in dee fall en wintah.’ 

‘Sick!’ he say. ‘Yo’ ol’ rascal, yo’ 
ain’ got no mo’ sense dan er snake have 
hips! Why yo’ don’ sen’ no word home 
erbout it?’ ‘Marse Harry he say not 
tuh,’ I say. ‘’Clare he ain’ gwine be no 
trubbil tuh nobody. So Ah doctahs him 
en nusses him, en aftah while he git 
all right ergen. On’y he so fon’ o’ dee 
ol’ bungalow he jes’ cain’ bear tuh leave 
et.’ ‘Sho!’ he say. ‘When Ah thinks 0’ 
dis *hyuh wuk, Ah reck’n Ah don’ 
blame him none.’ Den he tek me down 
tuh yo’ place fo’ dee clo’s en things— 
walkin’ erlong wid me jes’ lak Ah been 


yo’se’f. ‘Moughty lot er folkses sorry 


- yo’ Marse Harry ain’ erbout no mo’, 


Jube,’ he say. ‘Speakin’ o’ dat,’ he say, 
‘dah’s one o’ dem ar’ folkses, Ah reck’n, 
comin’ down dee street dis minute!’ Ah 
looks up en Ah sees er. moughty pretty 
young lady, tall en white lak er big 
lily. ‘Dat Miss Echo Allen,’ he say.” 

Harry turned away abruptly and 
looked out of the open doorway. 

“Marse Brent, he tek off he hat, en he 
say: ‘Miss Echo, what yo’ reck’n dee 
las’ spectaculous news is? Harry Sevier 
been up at ol’ Blue Mount’n all dis 
yeah!’ Well, suh, seems lak dat lady 
so s’prised she mos’ faint right on dee 
spot. Den dee colah come back in huh 
cheeks, en she laugh—moughty hap- 
pified laugh; but somehow et got er 
little cry en it too, somewhah. She look 
at me, en huh eyes jes’ de colah o’ er 
cat-buhd’s aig. ‘Dis yer Jubilee Jim 
Sandahs,’ Marse Brent say, ‘whut cook 
fo’ Sevier’s outfit up dah, en he also er 
numbah-one nuss, kase dee young loaf- 
ah been sick. Bet yo’ been ovah-feedin’ 
him, Jube.’ Miss Echo she walk down 
dee street wid we-all, cl’ar tuh yo’ 
house. Ax how yo’ is now, how yo’ look, 
is yo’ thinnah—fifty hundud things she 
ax erbout. Ole Jube he sho’ reck’n dat 
lady think er pow’ful sight 0’ yo’, Marse 
Harry !” 

Harry choked back an exclamation 
of misery. Every word had been like 
a hot needle thrust into a quivering 
nerve. Her face, with its ivory clear- 
ness, under its wonderful whorl of red- 
gold hair—her eyes deep as sky-mirror- 
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like that, she wouldn’t last another winter. 





Why didn’t she finish her breakfast, hustle outdoors and get 
ed blood in her? If she kept on toying with food 
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A romance in 
a boarding-house. 


of some disordered imagination. 

In the present instance, how- 
ever, she did more: she suc- 
ceeded in conveying this impres- 
sion to Smithson in face of 
the fact that she had conceived 
a positive dislike of him. It 
was a sufficient index to his 
character that his interest in the 
paper was confined in the fall 
to the accounts of football 
games, to prize-fights and bowl- 
ing in the winter, and in the 
spring to baseball-games. More- 
over he smoked cigarettes—even 
going.as far as to select one 
before leaving the dining-room. 
At night their odor sometimes 
penetrated to her room on the 
opposite side of the hall, and 
though once or twice she had 
thrown open the hall window 
with a rattle that must have 








[, _. ]};OOD morning, Miss Cottrell.” 

G “Good morning, Mr. Smith- 
‘| son.” 

—— So Smithson had greeted 
her every day for eight months as he 
seated himself opposite her for breakfast 
at Mrs. Wainwright’s boarding-house. 

“Good evening, Miss Cottrell.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Smithson.” 

So they met at dinner. Then Smith- 
son spread before him the morning 
paper or the evening paper, as the case 
might be, turned to the sporting page 
and forgot that she existed. She, for 
her part, did not need even the help of 
a newspaper to banish him from her 
thoughts. She could sit squarely’ in 
front of one man or twenty men and 
give a distinct, definite impression that 
she was no more aware of their presence 
than as if they were the mere figments 


made it perfectly obvious to 
him that her frank design was 
to clear the air, this apparently had no 
effect whatever. He continued to jeop- 
ardize his health and pollute the atmos- 
phere with quite manifest satisfaction. 
With Mr. Smithson’s health Miss Cot- 
trell was of course not in the slightest 
concerned,—as a matter of fact, no one 
need have been concerned about it, for 
he looked as hardy and robust as a col- 
lege athlete——but her own was a con 
stant source of worry. This was due 
not so much to the fact that was 
ever ill as that she had nothing else espe- 
cially to worry about. devoted a 
half-hour morning and night to calis- 
thenics, slept with her windows wide 
open all through the winter and con- 
fined herself to a rigid diet which de- 
prived her of the pleasure of many of 
Mrs. Wainwright’s finest dishes. 
“Good morning, Miss Cottrell.” 


she 


She 
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By Frederick 
Orin Bartlett 


Author of 
“The Wall Street Girl.” 


“Good morning, Mr. Smith- 
son.” 

It was a Saturday morning 
in June—a.fair and sparkling 
morning which should have 
turned a man’s thoughts to 
finer things than the probable 
batting order of the afternoon 
baseball-game scheduled for 
Ebbet Field. And yet it was 
to this and nothing else that 
Smithson turned. He ate his 
cereal mechanically with his 
eyes glued upon the page—ate 
it mechanically and without 
chewing it. 

Miss Cottrell, who was al- 
lowing at least thirty chews 
for each spoonful, watched 
him in disgust, although her 


Miss Cottrell, who was allowing at least thirty chews for 
each spoonful, felt like bidding him farewell. 











thoughts were apparently en- 
gaged upon much less mun- 
dane matters. Her clear brown 
eyes were leveled several feet 
over his head, and yet she saw. 
Further, she saw him devour his entire 
egg in five mouthfuls and swallow a cup 
of steaming-hot coffee in a half-dozen 
gulps and follow that by reaching for 
his cigarettes. She felt like bidding him 
farewell. He was out of the room before 
she had finished her oatmeal. 

What she did not see was that as he 
paused at the door to light his cigarette, 
—no farther outside the door than was 
necessary to cover the strict conventions, 
—he for a second watched her still dab- 
bling with her cereal, and smiled a sort 
of contemptuous smile. Why didn’t she 
finish her breakfast, hustle outdoors and 
_ get some red blood in her? If she kept 
on toying with food like that, she 
wouldn’t last another winter. It was 
none of his business, but she was starving 
herself. This morning she did not look 
as though she had the strength to get 
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downtown. However, there was a good 
game promised that afternoon, and so 
even the possibility of her premature 
death did not disturb him greatly. 


SMITHSON bolted his lunch and at 
one o'clock entered the subway for 
the ball-field. With an early edition in 
his hand, he hustled for a seat and al- 
most fell into Miss Cottrell’s lap. It 
was the first time he had ever met her 
outside the house, and in his astonish- 
ment he almost forgot to raise his hat. 

“Good evening, Miss Cottrell,’ he 
said as though they were being seated 
for dinner. 

“Good evening, Mr. Smithson,” she 
answered coldly, though it was only a 
little after one in the afternoon. 

Then Smithson unfolded his paper 
and turned to the sporting-page. He 
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reassured himself as to the batting-order, 
thrust the sheet in his pocket, and for 
lack of anything better to do, turned his 
attention to the woman opposite, who 
was doing her best to prevent two chil- 
dren, one kneeling upon the seat each 
side of her, from wiping their feet upon 
the laps of their exasperated neighbors. 
It was something of a stunt, for while 
she succeeded in corraling one pair of 
stout boots, the other continued to run 
wild. It was a good deal like trying to 
handle a pair of unbroken colts. She 
grew so hot and confused over it that 
Smithson ‘smiled sympathetically. Then 
she smiled back at him. If it had been 
at all within the bounds of propriety, he 
would have reached over and taken one 
of those youngsters on his knee. 

Then came the crash. As the lights 
went out and Smithson was thrown for- 
ward almost across the car, he felt a 
tight grip on his sleeve. He struggled to 
his feet. He heard shrieks and the strug- 
gle of terrified men and women stam- 
peding for the door. In the dark, men 
were fighting wildly—fighting against 
ene another and against women. In the 
dark the car was sexless. At his feet 
the two children were wailing, and un- 
consciously he thrust out his arm to ward 
off the surging crowd piling toward 
them. Then he heard a voice—Miss 
Cottrell’s voice—at his ear. 

“Take one of them,” she gasped. “I'll 
get the other.” 

He reached down and seized a. tiny 
body. He felt two small arms twine 
themselves frantically about his neck. 

“Got yours?” he shouted. 

She was still by his side. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Keep in front of me,” he ordered. 

His right arm was free, and with his 
hand flat he shoved at everyone who 
pressed against him, bracing with his 
back to hold them off from him and her. 
Smoke was filling the car as he began to 
jam to the forward door. Somehow he 
got there; somehow he got out. 

“Miss Cottrell!” he shouted. 

“Here,” answered, close 
him. 

“Hold your ground a jiffy,” he com- 
“Look out for the third rail.” 

pandemonium in there—a 


she beside 


manded. 
It was 


stifling, smoky hades. Guards were 
running back and forth shouting orders ; 
men were still fighting, women scream- 
ing. The boy on his shoulder was whin- 
ing. Smithson began to choke. The 
smoke was becoming heavier. It stung 
his lungs. 

“Miss Cottrell!” he shouted. 

“Here,” she answered again. 

“Keep behind me,” he ordered. “If 
you see me fall—don’t move.” It was 
the third rail he feared. 

Inch by inch, close to the car, he felt 
his way, and when a body came in his 
path, he shoved it aside. His arm was 
like a steel piston. Inch by inch, minute 
by minute, he fought on until he left the 
train behind him. Then he crossed onto 
the train-bed. 

“You there?” he shouted to her. 

“Here,” she answered. 

Foot by foot he stumbled on with the 
boy on his shoulder almost choking off 
his wind with his frantic grip. Always 
on his left lay the deadly third rail, and 
the smoke grew heavier. Then it began 
to clear, and a shaft of light shot down 
from above. Some one had opened a 
manhole and shoved in a ladder. A 
policeman came scrambling down. 

“Let us up!” gasped Smithson. “Here 
—Miss Cottrell.” As she stepped for- 
ward, a policeman tried to take the boy 
from her, but the child buried his face 
against her neck and she waved the 
officer back. With only one hand to 
steady her, she mounted the ladder to 
the street. Smithson followed. Then he 
heard the clamor of an ambulance gong, 
and that was all he heard. 


HEN Smithson came downstairs to 

breakfast two days later, he found 
Miss Cottrell already in the dining- 
room. 

“Good morning, Miss Cottrell,” he 
greeted her. 

“Good morning, Mr. Smithson,” she 
replied. 

He ate his breakfast more slowly than 
usual, actually, in his absent-mindedness, 
chewing his cereal. Because he was 
in no great hurry, he took at least ten 
mouthfuls for his egg and sipped his 
coffee as deliberately as a banker. Miss 
Cottrell, on the other hand, seemed to 





“Let us up!” gasped Smithson. 


speed up a little. At any rate, they came 
out of the dining-room together, and 
although his hand moved mechanically 
to his pocket for his cigarettes, he drew 
it out again empty, with a trace of con- 
fusion. 

“It’s a bully morning,” he remarked. 
“Want to walk a little way?” She 


“Here—Miss Cottrell.” 


nodded and tripped down the steps by 
his side. She hardly reached his shoulder. 

“If—if you want to smoke, I—wont 
mind,” she faltered. 

“Thanks,” he replied gratefully. ‘‘Per- 
haps I will, then.” 

He lighted a cigarette which went a 
long way towards putting him at ease. 
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For a woman who looked as slight 
as she, she turned out to be a surpris- 
ingly brisk walker. When he started, 
he had not thought she would be good 
for more than a block, but they kept on 
and on until they were halfway down 
town. If there had been more time, he 
believed she could have made her office. 

As they started down into the subway 
for the rest of the trip, she looked up 
at him, frightened. He saw that she had 
brown eyes—the big, tender kind of 
brown eyes. He took her arm. 

“T wonder what became of 
kiddies?” he’ asked. 

“T wanted to bring them home with 
me, but the police wouldn’t let me,” 
she answered. 

“Eh?” he frowned, ‘What did they 
do with them?” 

“II went to the station with them 
until their mother came.” 

“You did?” 

They were in the train. -It was so 
crowded she had to stand, and that 
meant he had to keep hold of her arm. 

“There wasn’t anything else to do, 
was there?” she asked timidly. 

“No. And I—I just faded away,” he 
growled in disgust. ‘Guess I’ve been 
smoking too much.” 

“T don’t believe it was that,’ she an- 
swered. “You used up your strength 
fighting the—the others off.” 

Her hair was brown, too. 

“Mrs. Henry was the mother’s name,” 
she went on. “She wanted me to tell 
you how much she owed to you.” 

“Me? Nothing. What about you?” 

The train was slowing down. 

“This is where I get off,’ she said. 

He saw her make her way through 
the crowd and vanish from sight. He 
was tempted for a moment to follow. 
Lord only knew what might happen to 
her. She had no business to be wander- 
ing around alone. 


the 


T was doubtless due wholly to the 
fear of this unknown which is always 
lurking around corners ready to pounce 
on unescorted young ladies—particularly 
those with brown hair and eyes—that 
led Smithson for the rest of the week to 
make a point of waiting for her after 
breakfast and accompanying her most 
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of the way to her office. It was surpris 
ing how soon this became a fixed habit 
—more surprising still how it took the 
place of other fixed habits. There were 
days at a time when he could not have 
told the standing of even the first five 
teams in the big leagues. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
big league, either. The Giants were 
putting up the game of their lives, that 
year. Jerry Mahan, in the office, called 
Smithson’s attention to this on the sec- 
ond Saturday. 

“To-day’s game ought to be a corker, 
Johnny.” 

“Sure,” 
plays?” 

“Who plays?” gasped Jerry. 

“IT mean what time is the 
called?” stammered Smithson. 

“Say, you gone nutty?” 

“IT. mean what are the 
Smithson stumbled on. 

“Believe me,” answered Jerry slowly, 
“if you’re that dopy, you wouldn’t know 
if I told you.” 

At that, Smithson would have gone 
had-he not promised to be home for 
lunch. He had a half-day, and he had 
asked Miss Cottrell where she was going 
and she had replied : 

“Nowhere in particular.” 

So he had said: 

“Maybe I’ll see you at lunch.” 

That was all the promise there was, 
but he would have felt as though he 
were committing perjury if he hadn’t 
shown up. 

So he did show up, and they had 
lunch together quite as much alone as 
at a table d’héte. There were few even 
at Mrs. Wainwright’s who couldn’t find 
something better to do than come home 
on a day like this. 

It was as Smithson came out of the 
dining-room, his eyes shining with a 
strange light, that Mrs. Wainwright in- 
formed him there was a gentleman in the 
parlor waiting to see him. This was a 
most unusual occurrence. He hurried in 
and found himself confronting a fat 
little man who presented a card which 
read “Arthur Ranworth—Attorney at 
law.” 

“Well?” inquired Smithson briskly, 
glancing at his watch. 


answered Smithson. ‘‘Who 


game 


] 


batteries ?’ 





DAMAGES 


“T see you haven’t filed any claim 
against the Interborough for that sub- 
way accident, Mr. Smithson,” said Ran- 
worth. ‘Perhaps you don’t know you 
have a perfectly good case.” 

“For what?” inquired Smithson. 

“For damages.” 

“But I didn’t get hurt,” explained 
Smithson. 

Ranworth moved close. 

“You can always build up a case on 
the plea of shock,” he confided. “I be- 
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Then she turned away with her cheeks 
scarlet. 

Smithson grinned. 

“T guess we’re square with the road 
all right, aren’t we, Maud?” 

But Miss Cottrell refused to answer 
that question in the presence of a third 
party. 

“Unless,” added Smithson thought- 
fully, “I ought to hand over to the 
Interborough a thousand or two.” 

“Come, John,” said Miss Cottrell. 





“Look here,” Smithson informed her. “‘Here’s 
a man who wants to enter claims against 


the Interborough for us.” 











lieve there’s a Miss Cottrell in the same 
house,” he continued, referring to his 
memorandum. “I’d be glad to handle 
both cases on a commission.” 

At this point Miss Cottrell herself 
entered the room, dressed for the street. 

“Look here,” Smithson informed her. 
“Here’s a man who wants to enter claims 
against the Interborough for us.” 

“For what?” she asked as Smithson 
himself had done. 

“For damages,” answered Smithson. 

Miss Cottrell met his eyes a second. 


“Right!” he answered. “You'll have 
to excuse us now, Mr. Ranworth, be- 
cause we’re off to the ball-game.” 

“Good afternoon,” smiled Miss Cot- 
trell to the little fat lawyer, as she made 
for the door. 

“Good afternoon,” joined in Smith- 
son, as he took her arm with an air of 
proprietorship. 

So they went out, leaving the little 
fat lawyer standing there with beetled 
brows as though searching for a prec- 
edent. 





The Thousand 
Several Tongues 








ILLUSTRATED 
BY GRANT T. 
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}HERE are various ways of 


[Ar |] 
| making your eternal fortune. 
| 


You can steal a few railroads, 

or deal in futures, or write 
photoplays, or work out a system for 
beating the wheel at Monte Carlo, or 
manafacture something the public thinks 
it wants. 

But a much simpler method than any 
of these is to seek out Marshall Slade 
in one of the seedy little offices he rents 
when he happens to be in funds, and let 
him know you are in the market for 
a prime, healthy young fortune. 

Thereupon Slade will show you how 
the thing is to be done. A very plausible 
tongue has Marshall Slade—and a 
positive genius for manipulating figures 
on scraps of paper and the backs of old 
envelopes. It is always some very simple 
scheme—so simple you wonder you never 
thought of it yourself. There on the 
bits of paper the figures mount up under 
your very eyes. Nor can there be the 
least doubt of the feasibility of the thing 
—not while Marshall Slade is explain- 
ing it to you, at any rate. 


John Barton Oxford 


So you come across with the necessary 
few thousands or few hundreds or even 
few dollars—for Slade has learned not 
to despise the day of small things when 
nothing larger is in sight—and go your 
way, wondering how on earth you could 
ever haye fancied anything so common 
as the low-priced car you had dreamed 
some day you might possibly buy. 

You wake up anywhere from ten days 
to a month later. Through some little 
hitch which hadn’t appeared at the time 
of the initial figuring, the scheme has 
fallen flat, or you’ll have to put up more 
money than you could possibly ever hope 
to get your hands on, to see it through. 
You discover many things at that pain- 
ful interview—among others, that you 
have no chance of legal redress, that 
Marshall Slade has scrupulously kept 
within the letter of the law. Probably 
you descend to unpleasant names for 
Marshall Slade, names which never yet 
broke any bones and which are easily 
forgotten if you have been called by 
them as many times as has Slade. And 
when presently you go storming out, 
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Marshall Slade grins contentedly and 
mentally catalogues you as belonging to 
that genus, one of which, we are told, is 
born every minute. And there—with 
him—the whole matter ends. 

Of all Slade’s customers,—or clients 
or victims, whatever it is best to call 
them,—Peter Rust was the only one who 
ever took that self-satisfied grin off 
Slade’s face. Peter Rust was tall and 
thin and stooped of shoulder. He wore 
a small, round felt hat of faded black ; 
under his turn-down collar—an old- 
fashioned paper collar of the “reversible” 
sort—was an absurd black string tie, 
with one loop of the bow often untied 
and dangling across the front of the 
white shirt with the time-honored pleat 
ambling down the center of the bosom. 
The wide trousers bagged sadly at the 
knees ; the old dun-colored rain-coat that 
swathed his long frame no matter what 
the weather, was frayed at the lower 
edge and much worn as to its button- 
holes. Peter Rust did not give the im- 
pression at a first glance of any partic- 
ular amount of ready money. 

Still, Charlie Barron had brought him 
to Slade’s office of the moment, and 
Charlie Barron wasn’t the sort to waste 
his time on anybody not worth while. 
Behind Peter Rust’s back, Charlie had 
dropped a meaning eyelid at Slade—a 
wink that called for twenty per cent, in 
the event of business being done; and 
Slade had nodded covertly that he under- 
stood and accepted the terms. Barron’s 
office was just across the narrow hall 
from Slade’s. He dealt—more or less 
precariously—in real estate, if one were 
to believe the sign on his door. 

Ten minutes after his entry, Peter 
Rust was leaning eagerly over Slade’s 
shoulder, while Slade strung row after 
row of figures across the back of an 
envelope. Two days later, Peter Rust 
placed in Slade’s hands forty-five 
hundred dollars in cash. 

Thereafter Peter Rust sat much in the 
_ chair by Slade’s desk, talking the thing 
over with him, discussing the pros and 
the cons of it, watching the magic fig- 
ures crop out on the scraps of paper. 
But Peter Rust didn’t play the game 
fairly. The day Slade told him there was 
a hitch in the plans and that it would 
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take at least ten thousand dollars more 
to save what they had already put into 
it, Peter Rust made no comment. He 
sat there, crumpled down in the chair, 
one long leg thrown over the other, his 
eyes fixed on the ceiling in a strange, 
unwinking stare. Slade repeated his 
words, rather sharply, and Peter Rust 
got up, moved across the office and 
fumbled for the door-knob. 

Slade, standing by the desk, braced 
himself for the usual biting torrent of 
vituperation and abuse. But none came. 

The door opened and closed, and he 
heard Rust’s heavy, lagging footsteps 
going down the hall. .... 

It seemed, from the accounts in the 
papers, that Peter Rust must have gone 
straight to the shabby hotel from Slade’s 
office. There he registered, paid for one 
of the cheapest rooms on the top floor, 
stuffed the cracks of the doors and 
windows with papers, commended his 
soul to God (Slade had no reason to 
know this latter, but he felt sure Peter 
Rust was the sort of man to commend 
his soul to his God at such a moment) 
and turned on the three gas-jets of the 
tarnished old chandelier. 


OME one (it was either Mohammed 
or Confucius or O. Henry or Shake- 

speare or one of the minor prophets— 
I forget just which one it was; anyway, 
it’s just as applicable, whoever wrote 
it) has observed: “My conscience hath 
a thousand several tongues.” 

The thousand several tongues within 
Marshall Slade all began to chatter at 
once, as he read those brief lines in the 
late edition of an afternoon paper. And 
because of the chatter and clatter of 
them, he seemed to see Peter Rust sitting 
there in the chair by his desk—tattered 
old rain-coat, baggy trousers, black felt 
hat, absurd string tie, paper collar and 
all the rest of it. Peter Rust, Slade felt, 
with a sudden realization that some of 
the stiffening was going out of his knees, 
had taken an unfair advantage of him. 
Why hadn’t the man raved and sworn 
and called him names as the others had 
done, and let it go at that? This—this 
top-floor room at the obscure hotel—the 
cheap room with the cracks at the doors 
and the windows stuffed with papers 
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and the three gas-jets turned on full 
blast—this was different—something he 
hadn’t counted on, something unfair, 
something quite outside the rules of the 
game. 

Marshall Slade concluded he needed 
a drink—needed it at once and needed 
it badly. But at the ornate bar of the 
Greenwood Inn, just across the street, 
he found no solace for his trouble. In- 
deed, the raw whisky he gulped down 
seemed only to make the vision of that 
bent, uncomplaining figure at the door 
of his office the more real. He went 
back to that office, and slouching down 
the hall from the wheezy elevator, he 
encountered Charlie Barron. 

“Seen the paper?” he said thickly. 
“Say, seen about Rust in to-night’s 
paper?” 


Charlie happened 


Barron hadn't 


upon that particular item of news, and 
so Slade thrust the paper into his hands, 
pointing out the brief paragraphs with 
a none-too-steady forefinger. 

“Killed 
grunted. 


himself, hey!” Barron 

“He was here at eleven this mornin’,” 
Slade pursued. “Must’ve went straight 
down there from here and—and done it. 
Say, Charlie, say—” 

“Say what?” Barron inquired sharply, 
as the other paused. 

“Nothing!” Slade hedged. “Nothing 
—only, maybe—maybe, now—that forty- 
five hundred: maybe it was all he had, 
or he’d raised it somewhere in some way 
he hadn’t oughta, or—” 

Barron shrugged his shoulders. Also 
he cast a glance, half-scornful, half- 
pitying, at the man before him. 

Then he shrugged his shoulders again 
and walked down the hall to the ele- 
vator. 

Slade opened his office door and sank 
into the chair at his desk. The thing 
that was troubling him was not so much 
Peter Rust, or Peter Rust’s money, as 
the clatter of those tongues within him. 
That was the disturbing thing—that 
those tongues should clatter; it was 
disturbing to have to realize that he had 
such tongues within him. Such things 
didn’t do, in his business. He had never 
dreamed of anything like them; well, 
for that matter, he had never dreamed 
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of any of his victims’ doing what Peter 
Rust had done. It wasn’t right; some- 
how it was underhanded. He wished 
devoutly Peter Rust had been at the 
bottom of the sea before ever Charlie 
Barron had come poking in with him— 
Charlie Barron with his lifted eyebrows 
and his surreptitious winks. 

Slade almost began to wish there were 
some way of getting that forty-five 
hundred dollars back to Peter Rust—or 
since this was so clearly impossible now, 
to Peter Rust’s people, whoever they 
might be. And in that desire Slade rec 
ognized the most dangerous sign of 
all. This clearly would never do. He'd 
got to pull himself together. He re- 
membered suddenly how eager Peter 
Rust had been to talk over the scheme 
and to go over the figures of it again 
and again; he seemed never to get 
enough of those figures on the backs of 
the envelopes. And he hadn’t said a 
word of his disappointment when Slade 
had broached the news that the scheme 
was in danger of falling through—not a 
word of accusation or bitterness; he’d 
just marched out of the office and down 
to that shabby hotel— 

Slade got up from the desk. The 
whole place reminded him of Rust. The 
chair by the desk, now—he could al- 
most see him sitting there ; and here were 
bits of paper with some of the yester- 
day’s figures (at Rust’s request) still 
upon them. 

Slade decided he’d keep away from 
the office for a day or two and forget 
Peter Rust and his own softness in this 
matter. Conscience was an expensive 
thing to develop. Witness how only a 
few moments ago he had been wishing 
he could get that forty-five hundred 
dollars back to some of Rust’s people! 
Forty-five hundred dollars didn’t grow 
on every little old bush ; and as for Peter 
Rust’s unpardonable behavior — he 
couldn’t help that; it was over, and no 
good came of thinking of it; 
there was twenty per cent coming to 
Charlie Barron. Charlie could turn 
many a man his way. What would 
happen if Charlie didn’t get his nine 
hundred dollars? Yes, Slade mused, he 
must forget Peter Rust—only—only he 
couldn’t help wishing Peter Rust had 


besides, 























The lay Slade told him there was a hitch in the plans and that it would take at least ten thousand dollars more to save 
what they had already put into it, Peter Rust made no comment. He sat there, crumpled down in the 
chair, one long leg thrown over the other, his eyes fixed in a strange, unwinking stare. 
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He stuffed the cracks of the doors and windows with papers, commended his soul 
to God and turned on the three gas-jets. 






people. Forty- 
five hundred dol- 
lars was— well, 
forty-five hun- 
dred dollars. 


T is annoying, 
to say the 
least, to have a 
man, whom you 
know cannot pos 
sibly be where he 
is, continually at 
your side, dog- 
ging your foot- 
steps wherever 
you may go, sit- 
ting down with 
you and rising up 
with you, craning 
his neck over 
your shou!der 
and standing si- 
lent before you, 
a lean, gaunt, un- 
gainly, wordless, 
accusing figure. 
For ten days, 
wherever Mar- 
shall Slade went, 
there also — be- 
cause of those 
clattering tongues 
—went Peter 
Rust. In the of- 
fice it was worst. 
Not a moment 
of the day, there, 
that he could not 
look up and see 
a bent figure in 
a tattered old 
rain-coat much 


flayed him and cursed him, in the crucial worn as to the button-holes, seated in 


moment, as the others had done. This _ the chair by his desk, 


or standing there 


thing Rust had done—it wasn’t fair; it with a hand on the door-knob, just as he 
was underhanded ; it was taking a mean’ did that last morning at eleven o’clock. 


advantage of him. How was he to know The first weakness 


about returning 


what the loss of that money would mean any or a part of that forty-five hundred 
to Rust? How was he to imagine that dollars was over and done with. Thank 
anything like ‘hat was coming out of it? heaven, after that first wild idea about 

It wasn’t up to him, anyway. He’d it, Slade had been able to keep his head. 


forget Peter Rust. He’d got to do it, Certain deposit-slips 


from a _ near-by 


and that’s all there was to it. Also he’d bank gave him a little comfort. Every 
forget his momentary weakness in want- time the voices within him tuned up 
ing to send the money back to Rust’s their clamor, he took the deposit-slips 



























from their pigeonhole in the desk and 
feasted his eyes upon them, as if they 
had some power to disperse this spell 
that had fallen upon him. 

So ten days went past. The morning 
of the eleventh day Slade sat at his desk 
looking at the deposit-slips, because he 
had just remembered how Peter Rust’s 
big, square-toed shoes were always mud- 
caked and unpolished. It was just such 
little details that were most disturbing ; 
they brought Peter’ Rust’s long, melan- 
choly face so much more forcibly to 
mind, somehow. 

There was a 
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The woman took a_black-bordered 
handkerchief from a little bag she car- 
ried, and Slade had a horrible premoni- 
tion that she was going to complicate 
matters by going to pieces and weeping 
violently. Instead, she merely wiped her 
thin lips. 

“I believe you are the Mr. Slade with 
whom my brother had business 
dealings just before—before his death,” 
she said in a hard, precise voice. 

“There was a little matter—a rather 
unfortunate matter, it turned out. Yes, 
quite right, Miss Rust,” said Slade. 


some 





timid tap on the 
door; then it 
opened. A tall, 
middle-aged 
woman in deep 
black came in. 


“This is Mr. 
Slade?’’ she 
asked. “I am 


Miss Eunice Rust 
—Peter Rust’s 
sister.” 

Slade got to 
his feet as if sev- 
eral hundred 
electric volts had 
gone through his 
chair. Peter 
Rust’s sister! 
Ossa on Pelion! 
Now what’ did 
this woman ex- » 
pect! He’d have 
to be very gentle 
with her, but very 


firm. How on 
earth could he 
have known the 


thing was going 
up and that Peter 
Rust would take 
it to heart so? 
He bowed her 
to the chair by 
his desk, and 
looking up after 
she was seated, 
he was_ startled 


to find how very 
much she resem- 
bled her brother. 





“This is Mr. Slade?” she asked. “I am Miss Eunice Rust—Peter Rust’s sister.” 
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“He left a note for me with some in- 
structions in it. They found it on the 
bureau in that room at the hotel where 
he was,” she went on. ‘You were men- 
tioned in the note, Mr. Slade.” 

“Yes?” Slade prompted her. 

He was aware his throat had gone dry, 
as with some premonition of disaster. 
Anyway, he hated to have to fight a 
woman. 

“He speaks in it of some deal with 
you. He instructed me to come here and 
see you and ask you how much more 
money it would take to see the thing 
through as you and he had planned it,” 
she went on. 

Slade was taken aback. This was not 
at all what he had expected. He did not 
answer for a moment. He merely sat 
frowning up at the ceiling, trying to 
fathom just what lay behind the woman’s 
words, just what she might be driving at. 

“He said in the note,” the woman 
continued, “that you said something to 
him about it that morning—some- 
thing about ten thou- ' 
sand dollars. He wasn’t 
quite sure, because he 
was so distressed about 
his little girl. They were 
operating on her at the hos- 
pital; they’d decided there would 
have to be an operation to save her. 

He said he couldn’t wait there at 
the hospital while the operation 
was going on. He couldn’t stand 
the suspense; it was then that he 
came in to see you. When he went 
back to the hospital, she was gone 
—died on the operating-table.” 

“The little girl!” Slade cried. 

His eyes had come down from 
the dingy, yellowed H 
ceiling. He was star- 
ing bard at the 
woman beside his 
desk —staring with 
wide-open, unwinking 
eyes that begged her 
to go on. 

“He was com- 
pletely wrapped up in 
her,” said Miss Rust. “She was his very 
life and breath. Her mother died when 
she was a baby, and I have kept house 
for Peter since then. He mentioned this 


°Re 


Why hadn’t the man raved and 
sworn and called him names as 
the others had done, and 
let it go at that? 
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deal with you once. It was just after 
the child was taken sick and the doctor 
ordered her to the hospital. My brother 
said this business he had taken up with 
you was a Godsend to him. It was the 
only thing that could keep his mind off 
the child and the danger there might be 
of losing her. He telephoned me from 
the hospital she was dead. He must have 
gone straight to the hotel where they 
found him. I was afraid of something 
of the sort. He was a very quiet man, 
but one that felt keenly, for all his few 
words.” 

She paused. Again she ran the hand 
kerchief over her thin lips. It gave Slade 
an odd sensation that she was weeping 
with her mouth instead of her eyes. 

Slade did not realize that he 
crumpling the big blotter on his desk in 
his hand, or that the movement had 
overturned the inkwells, sending black 
and red streams zigzagging across the 
desk-top. 

“So that,” he said in a thick, straining 
voice, “that thing—the little girl’s death 

—was—was what made him go to 
that hotel?” 

The woman nodded. 

“And the money he stood 

to lose in this deal with 

- me—the forty-five hun- 

p dred dollars—that had— 

? nothing to do with it?” 

“Do not disturb your- 

self on that account, Mr. 

Slade,” said she. “It had 

absolutely nothing to do with 

it. Forty-five hundred dollars 

was a mere bagatelle to my 

brother. He was by no means 
@ pauper.” 


was 


LAD E suddenly straight- 

ened himself in the swivel 
chair. Years seemed to drop 
from him. Something of the 
old keenness and the old foxlike 
cunning came into his eyes. 
He took a deep breath, and 
his shoulders went back rig- 
idly. 

“You say he left some instructions 
about the deal?” he asked quietly. 

“He said in the note,” she replied, 
“that he was under the impression that 
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you said something about ten thousand 
dollars to see it safely through. He has 
asked me to see to that part of it. He 
said this business had been a veritable 
Godsend to him in keeping his mind 
occupied when he was on the verge of 
going to pieces completely, and that he 
was very much impressed with the 
ideas you had. He also said in the 
note that he liked you, that he 
thought you were eminently honest 
and honorable, and that he’d like 
to see you succeed in the thing as 
much for your sake as for mine, 
to whom he leaves his prop- 
erty.” 

Only the faintest deep- 
ening of red in the little 
veins criss-crossing Slade’s 
cheeks betrayed his emo- 
tions. 

“And so, if you can 
give me some idea of , 
how much more , 
will be needed, 
I’m prepared to 
see that you get 
it at once,” she 
went on. “For 
my brother’s sake, 
—hbecause it was 
the last wish he 
ever expressed ,— 
I shall see that 
you have what- 
ever amount is 
necessary to the 
success of the scheme, even if it is con- 
siderably more than ten thousand.” 

Slade picked up some scraps of paper 
and seized a pencil. He pulled out the 
slide of his desk close to her chair and 
laid the scraps of paper on it, that she 
might follow the figures and his ex- 
planation of them. 

“The thing is just here, Miss Rust—” 
he began in those modulated, convincing 
tones he had long since mastered. And 


Something beyond his own volition prompted him to 
look again at that seamed face. 
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then, glancing up, he saw her looking 
at him, leaning slightly forward just as 
Peter Rust had always leaned forward 
to watch his magic figuring. 

The pencil slipped from his fingers, 
rolled along the slide and clattered to 
the floor. His eyes grew wider and 

wider as they rested on the face that 

might well have been Peter Rust’s 
own. The swivel chair creaked over- 
loudly as he swung back to the desk. 
One shaking hand groped for a 
moment in a pigeonhole. There 
was a rustle of open pages. 
He reached for a pen in the 
ink-splashed tray at the far 

edge of the blotter. 
“The thing is just here, Miss 
Rust,” he repéated in 
a strangely different 
voice. ‘The scheme 
has not come through 
as I had fully ex- 
pected it would 
do. Certain unfore- 
seen contingen- 
cies have broken 
all our chances 
to smash. More 
money would be 
quite useless now.” 
He paused. He 

seemed to be a 

trifle alarmed at 

what he was say- 

ing. He started to 

lay down the pen. 
Something beyond his own volition 
prompted him to arise from his swivel 
chair and look again at that seamed face, 
so strangely like the face of the dead 
Peter Rust. 

“Quite useless,” he reiterated firmly. 
“I’ve managed, however, to save Mr. 
Rust’s original forty-five hundred: dol- 
lars out of the wreck. I have it deposited 
in the bank. I will write you a check 
for that amount at once.” 





COMING SOON Another series of short stories by Ellis Parker Butler— 


mystery stories, built around Shaghark Jones, the strangest 





of all detectives, a sleuth who never trailed a criminal or wore a disguise, who 


never even visited the scene of the crime 
till the mystery was ready for solution. 
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“An’ there aint nothin’ that can 
make you interfere?” he asked. 


Ryley 


fr ]IDAFTERNOON laziness 
| | was strong upon Shoestring 
| Charlie, of the World Famous 
+————. Circus. In the shadow of the 


marquee he sat, his slight, narrow-shoul- 
dered form slumped in a canvas chair, 
his cigarette hanging dead between his 
fingers, his eyes half elosed. Beyond 
him, half hidden beneath their um- 
brellas, the ticket-sellers of the kid-show 
droned their call drowsily, lackadai- 
sically. In the long shadows cast by the 
kid-show banners, the.canvas-men were 
sleeping, sprawled here and there upon 
the ground, their snores filling in the 
breaks of the main-show band echoing 
from the big top. The sun shone hot. 

At last Shoestring stirred, to open his 
eyes dully at the consciousness of some 
one near him. 





Out 


Courtney 


Cooper 
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“I’m afraid not,” she answered. 
“The gossip is something they'll 
have to face themselves.” 
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“"Lo, Joe,” he said sleepily, gazing 
at a form which had sunk into the can 
vas chair beside him. “Anything doin’ ?” 

“Heard about Grace Starling, didn’t 
you?” Joe was unfolding a newspaper. 

““No—what ?” 

“Turned in her notice after parade 
to-day.” 

“Quit ?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Why?” Shoestring flipped*the end 
of his cigarette, dragged a match from 
his pocket and scratched it on the sole 
of his shoe. “Aint peeved or nothing, 
is she? Anybody sick?” 

“Worse’n that.” Joe Stillson ‘grinned 
amiably. ‘Goin’ to get married.” 

“Married? Who to—Eddie? But if 
she was going to marry him, what would 
she want to quit the show for?” 




























“Don’t know. Don’t think it’s Eddie. 
She’d have said so, if it was. Eddie’s 
sure having his troubles—gettin’ fined 
that five bucks yesterday afternoon, and 
everything.” 

“Fined?” Shoestring looked up. 
“What for?” 

“Hitting Monk—the property-man. 
Seems Monk got Eddie’s rigging all 
balled up, and Eddie came down from 
his act sore as a goat. Guess Monk 
ought’ve been soaked, all right, but Ed- 
die shouldn’t have done it in per- 
formance. Fool thing, at that! This 
Monk’s a bad guy. He’s done a stretch.” 

“What’s Hudon keepin’ him for?” 

“Short o’ men. He’s going to can 
him when we get to Baltimore.” 


HOESTRING did not answer. A 

queer light had come into his eyes, 
and he had leaned forward in his 
chair, his hands clasped before him. 
A long time he sat there, his cigarette 
glowing steadily, his lips silent. At 
last he rose and made his way under 
the stretches of canvas toward the 
flags and the connection and 
the pad-room, the gathering 
places of the performers as 
they awaited the whistling 
signal of the equestrian-di- 
rector calling them into 
the big top. The band 
was playing brazenly. 
There were clowns 
upon the hippodrome- 
track. A group of 
performers passed 
him,- and _ Shoe- 
string Charlie 
paused to stare 
with scrutinizing 
eyes into the face 
of Eddie Harris, 
of the high tra- 
peze. 

Even the make- 
up could not hide 
the oldness, the 
deadness of the aéri- 
alist’s features. There 
were hollows under the 
eyes, the hollows of si- 
lent suffering. There 
was a tight, clenched 
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something about the jaws and the mouth 
which was not usually present with 
Eddie Harris. His smile, as he turned 
to face the audience, was forced and 
joyless. Shoestring scratched a match 
slowly on a quarter-pole and went on. 
His question had been answered. Grace 
Starling’s choice had not been Eddie 
Harris. 

A few steps more—then the flags slid 
back as their aged keeper nodded a greet- 
ing to the little show-owner and pulled 
at the draw-cords. Shoestring stepped 
forth into the daylight—then stopped, 
his head slanted forward, his hands on 
his hips. 

“Miss Starling!” he called. 

From a group that sheltered itself in 
the shadow of the pad-room a girl 

came forward, a girl of dimpled 
cheeks, of sparkling, bright eyes, 
a little girl of sprightliness, of 

beauty. of winsomeness. She 
was in the costume of the ring, 
the tinsel of her bodice glim- 
mering in the sunlight, 
her silken tights shim- 
mering and smooth 
over her rounded 
limbs, her long, 
heavy hair hanging 
in a great braid over 
her shoulder and 
caught in girlish sim- 
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. a Joe,” he 

said sleepily. 
“Anything doin’?” 
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plicity with a flaring bow. There was 
something of the innocence of a child 
about her, a beautiful, a piquant some- 
thing that made Shoestring understand 
the feeling in the heart of Eddie Harris 
and sympathize with him. The girl 
smiled, expectantly, half wonderingly, 
as she came toward him. A moment 
more, and she was awaiting his orders, 
still smiling. But Shoestring’s features 
did not echo the greeting. 

“Joe tells me you’ve turned in your 
notice,” he said slowly. 

A trifle of defiance came into the eyes 
of Grace Starling. 

“Yes.” 

“He tells me you're going to get 
married.” 

“Yes.” 
same tone. 

“To that towner?” Shoestring leaned 
forward a trifle. The little performer 
seemed to read the look in his eyes, and 
her defiance faded. 

“T think so.” Her answer was slow. 
Shoestring reached gently forward and 
took her hand in his. 

“Why—Grace ?” he asked. “Don’t you 
care anything about Eddie Harris any 
more ?” 

“Yes—but—” 

“Do you love this towner more?” 

Grace Starling hesitated. Within the 
confines of the big top, the band blared 
and shrilled its notes as the various per- 
formers leaped to their acts. A clown, 
his great padded feet: slapping on the 
groynd, slouched past, grinned at the 
two figures at the flags and hurried on. 
The girl moved uneasily. 

“JT don’t—I don’t know whether I do 
or not,”’ came her slow answer. “But—” 

“But”—and Shoestring leaned close 
to her—‘“‘he’s got money, and he’s handed 
you a lot of bunk about the world out 
yonder, and all that he’s going to do 
for you. He’s sympathized with you, 
because you have to ride from town to 
town every night in a circus-train. He’s 
slipped you a lot o’ joy-stuff about the 
society you'll trot in and all that sort 
o’ junk, aint he? Aint that straight?” 

**Ve-s5,” 

The answer was hesitant. Shoestring 
smiled slightly. 

“And you believed him?” 


The answer came again in the 
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“Why shouldn’t I?” Grace Starling 
looked up quickly. 

“You’ve believed it, and it’s dazzled 
you, aint it, kiddie?” 

“It’s beautiful.” Grace Starling’s gaze 
was far away. “And he’s been wonder 
ful to me, Mr. Grenolds. Oh, I know 
how you feel.” She looked up at him 
impulsively. “You think that just be- 
cause Eddie and I were raised under 
the big top together and that because 
we’ve been sweethearts, that we ought 
to get married. But can’t you see,” she 
begged, “what it would mean to me—to 
marry Mr. Grayson? A circus-girl is 
just like any other girl, Mr. Grenolds. 
She wants pretty things and position, 
and—”’ 

“And love—don’t forget that.” 

Grace Starling’s eyes sparkled. “And 
that’s just it. He does love me; he’s 
been just wonderful to me. And think 
of what it means—why, Mr. Grayson’s 
an aristocrat.” 

Shoestring smiled. 

“And you're a circus girl. How long 
you know him, Grace?” 

“Why, I met him last winter. A bunch 
of us gave a performance at his club, 
and I met him there.” 

“What do you know about him?” 
There was a kindliness in Shoestring’s 
tone that took the inquisitorial sting out 
of his interrogation. ‘Know anything 
about his pedigree or—” 

“Why, of course; he goes in the best 
set in Baltimore.” 


HE eyes of Shoestring Charlie nar- 

rowed. He allowed Grace Starling’s 
hand to slip from his, and then, flipping 
away the remnant of his cigarette, began 
the rolling of another. 

“Just what I was afraid of,” he said 
at last. “And that’s got you all blowed 
up to a hundred and eight—so puffed 
up that you’ve went and decided, that 
you’ve even told Eddie Harris that the 
girl he loves is goin’ to be somebody 
else’s wife. And Eddie loves you, kiddie 
—he loves you better than anything else 
in the world. He’s talked to me a 
hundred times about how proud he was 
to know that you loved him. And now 
—well, it’s goin’ to be pretty tough 
to find out that you don’t.” 
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“Miss Starling!” he called. From a group that sheltered itself in the shadow of the pad-room a girl came forward. She 
was in the costume of.the ring. ‘‘Joe tells me you've turned in your notice,” he said slowly. 
; A trifle of defiance came into the eyes of Grace Sterling. 
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“But that’s not true. 
Eddie. I—” 

“But you love this other guy more. 
with his money and position and junk?” 

Grace Starling did not answer the 
question directly. Instead she turned 
and involuntarily looked through an 
opening of the flags to where the form 
of Eddie Harris swung and swayed upon 
the high trapeze. 

“T’ll never forget Eddie,” she 
at last. “And I never want to forget 
him. Mr. Grenolds. I'll always want 
to hear from him, and to sort of watch 
after him from a distance, and know 
that he’s safe and well. [’11—” 

“But that’s a dream that can’t come 
true.’’ Shoestring’s voice had gone very 
low and very soft. “You've 
good-by to one or the other. 
eat your cake and have it too—that’s 
a stunt nobody can pull. you 
walk out from under this here big top, 
once you take your place in that there 
new life that’s got you all fussed up— 
once that’s done, and—” 





I do care about 


said 


got to say 
You can’t 


Once 


H® paused. There had come the whis- 
tle of the equestrian-director, and in 
answer there swirled about them the 
activities of the pad-room and the con- 
nection as the new hurried forth 
to take their places in the ring. Every- 
where was action. Everywhere there was 
color. Everywhere there was brightness 
and happiness and laughter, mingling 
with the blaring of the band from 
within as the music of the next number 
began. Shoestring Charlie waved a hand. 
“Once you leave the white tops for 


acts 


that there other life,” he repeated, 
“vou’ve’ said good-by to your whole little 
world, kiddie. Did you ever stop to 


think about that? You’re happy now— 
happy in the midst of people that’s known 
you ever since you was a little kid, tod- 
dlin’ around the bandstand watchin’ your 
father and mother doin’ the tricks that 
you make a livin’ out of right now. 
You're happy and you're clean and 
you're good. And if there was anybody 
that said you wasn’t, they’d have to fight 
every guy on this here circus, from the 
proprietor down. Back here we know 
you, just like we know every woman in 


the circus-game. Out there”—Shoe- 
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string pointed a hand toward the smoke 
of the city in the distance — “you're 
goin’ to be just a circus-girl. And they 
don’t know—out there. They’ve been 
fed on tradition.” 

“Do you mean—” 

“T mean’”—and Shoestring’s voice had 
gone hard—‘that you’re goin’ to hear 
yourself called a circus-woman. Back 
here it’s something to be proud of; but 
they don’t feel the same way out there. 
I mean that you’re goin’ to be snubbed 
and drawed away from and forgotten. 
I mean that you’re goin’ to have to say 
good-by to the friends that raised you 
and loved you and will love you still— 
and that there wont be nobody to take 
their places. And when that happens, 
kiddie, a husband’s a husband—but he 
aint a whole world.” 

Shoestring pressed her hand tight. 
From within there came the sound of 
the equestrian-director’s whistle again. 
A bent, grim-faced figure passed them 
and walked stolidly to the dressing- 
tent. Shoestring nodded a head. “It’s 
good-by all the way around,” he added 
finally. “Now, that’s all I’ve got to 
say—what’s the answer?” 

But the answer was not readily forth- 
coming. Pretty little Grace Starling of 
the Roman rings was staring after the 
man who had just passed—Eddie Har- 
ris, who loved her, who wanted her. 
There were tears in her eyes; her lips 
trembled. She pressed Shoestring’s hand 
tight and drew it to her. Then again 
her childishness came to the surface. 

“I—TI wish you hadn’t told me,” she 
half-sobbed. “I can’t believe it—I can’t, 
I can’t. Besides, if I’m good here, I'll 
be good there, and there isn’t a person 
in the world that can say a word against 
me. And I’ll come back here to the 
show whenever I want to. And just to 
show you, I’ll bring the best people in 
town with me!” 

“All right, kid.” Shoestring Charlie 
turned slowly away. The whistle sounded 
again. A quick movement, and she had 
brushed away her tears. A moment 
more, and Grace Starling, of the Roman 
rings, was smiling and bowing before 
her audience. 

As for Shoestring, he gazed after her 
and automatically rolled a_ cigarette. 











Then he turned and walked into the 
dressing-tent. 

“Buck up,” he said, cheerily, as he 
slapped Eddie Harris on the shoulder. 

The trapeze-man looked up wonder- 
ingly. He tried to smile. 

“I’m doing my best,” he answered 
slowly. “It’s pretty tough, though.” 

“But it aint all over yet. We've got 
two weeks yet. Sometimes a woman 
changes her mind.” 


EN days later, however, Shoestring 

stopped and stared as he walked 
through the flags and looked toward the 
pad-room. Grace Starling stood sur- 
rounded by the group of women about 
her, women who stared in simple won- 
derment at the glittering thing which 
sparkled on the little aérialist’s finger. 
There came the whistle of the director, 
and the curious ones hurried within, 
leaving only Grace Starling and the 
narrow-shouldered man who stared quiz- 
zically at the shimmering ring. Shoe- 
string smiled and slouched forward. 

“TIs.that sparkler the final answer?” 
he asked. 

“The answer?” Grace Starling looked 


at him with wide eyes. She laughed 
consciously. Then sériousness, almost 


oldness, came in her features. Her hands 
closed tight over the ring. 

“I’m—I’m afraid I’m going to take 
my chance,” she answered slowly. “It 
can’t be what you told me—it just can’t 
be! He wouldn’t let me go into it if 
it were. He—” 

“You're the one that’s doing it.” Shoe- 
string stared hard at her and then smiled. 
“There aint no use makin’ things worse. 
Here’s wishin’ you luck, Grace.” 

He put forth his hand and clasped 
hers. Then he turned and walked away. 


A DAY—two, three—then Baltimore. 
Grace Starling waved a hand to 

Shoestring as she climbed into the gold- 
leafed float as the call of the bugle 
sounded for the beginning of the morn- 
ing parade. 

“Take good care of Eddie, wont you,” 
she asked, ‘““—after I’m gone?” 

Shoestring sucked at his cigarette. 

“T’ll do my best,” he answered. 
There was a long moment of silence. 
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“We're going out to meet his mother, 
right after my act to-day,” she said at 
last. ‘We may get married first, 
though.” 

“Why ?” Shoestring looked up sharply. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He just wants me 
to; his mother is living out in the 
country for the summer—they have a 
farm besides a place in the city, you 
know, and it would make it a little 
awkward to go out and then come back 
and get married. We’d get in late to- 
night, and—’” 

‘“‘Where’s Grayson now ?” 

“Downtown.” 

“Goin’ to watch you go by on your 
last parade, huh?” 

Grace Starling laughed — then 
twinkle in her eyes suddenly faded. 

“My last parade,” she murmured. “I 
hadn’t thought of that.” 

The conversation ceased suddenly as 


the 


the horses of the great coach started 
forward. Far ahead the bands were 
blaring. Shoestring stood and watched 


the figure of Grace Starling until the 
parade had passed far down the street. 
Then he turned at the touch of the circus 
mail-carrier. 

“Hudson says this is for you,” that 
person announced as he handed Shoe- 
string an already opened letter. “It was 
addressed to the manager, and so I nat- 
urally gave it to him.” 

Shoestring nodded his head. He 
reached for the folded paper within the 
envelope. A line—and he whistled. A 








paragraph—and his eyes were gleaming. 
A-page—and he was hurrying off the 
circus-lot, the letter fluttering in his 


hand. 

“How long’ll it take to get to Rose- 
mont ?’’ he asked sharply as he snapped 
open the door of a taxicab. The driver’s 
eyes widened. 

“Pretty long way,” he answered. 
“Take a couple of hours. I’d have to 
charge you ten dollars to—” 

“Did I ask what it’d cost?’ Shoe- 
string’s voice was snappy. “All I want’s 
speed. Turn that there engine over, and 
let’s go!” 


RUSHING two hours—then a 
whirling trip up a side-road that led 
from Rosemont, and Shoestring stepped 
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forth from the taxi, to stand smiling be- 
fore a mild-featured little woman who 
sat in a great chair on the veranda of an 
old-fashioned country house. She looked 
up in surprise at his approach, and half 
rose. Shoestring waved her back into 
her chair. 

“I’m the guy you wrote to,”’ he began 
as he pulled forth a letter. “I tore out 
here to see if you wouldn’t butt in—” 

There was surprise in the little wom- 
an’s face. 

“Oh, you’re the circus-manager ?” 

“I’m it. Mind if I roll a cigarette?” 
He took his makin’s halfway from his 
pocket, but shoved them back again. 
“Guess I’d better not, though. Yeh, 
I’m the circus-manager. I’d ’a’ done like 
vou told me,—called up,—but this here 
matter’s important.” He looked around 
quickly. “Let’s go inside, where that 
taxi-driver wont hear us.” The bright- 
ness of hope was shining in Shoestring 
Charlie’s eyes as he held the door open 
for her. But as he walked forth, a half- 
hour later, that brightness was gone. 

“An’ there aint nothin’ that can make 
you interfere?” he asked. 

The littlhe woman who had accom- 
panied him to the veranda smiled and 
shook her head. 

“T’m afraid not,” she answered. ‘The 
gossip is something they'll have to face 
themselves. What you’ve told me has 
borne out all my son has said about her. 
And if she’s a good woman, I'll try 
my best to like her—if it means my son’s 
happiness.” 

Shoestring looked up quickly. 

“But how about the rest of the people 
—the people you know?” There was a 
second of hesitation then. But at last the 
little woman smiled. 

“Only. time can tell that.” 

“But you had to be convinced—by 
somebody besides your own son.” 

“Yes—that’s true.” 

“And—” Then Shoestring suddenly 
veered; he smiled. “Lady,” he said at 
last, ‘I know how you feel. You think 
you’re goin’ to bust up your son’s hap- 
piness if you’d interfere—when right 
down in your heart you’re hopin’ an’ 
wishin’ for an earthquake or somethin’ 
to change things. I know! I can see 
it in your eyes—and it’s been in every 
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word you’ve said to me. But you wouldn’t 
bust loose and do what you want to—be- 
cause you're afraid. And you're a 
mother. And you've got a boy that’s a 
fine, impetuous kid that wants somethin’ 
—an’ you’re goin’ to let him have it. 
But—” His face went a bit wistful. “I 
guess it aint none o’ my business ; I guess 
I’ve played my cards and lost.” 

He turned and motioned for the taxi- 
cab. He put forth a hand. “I’m for 
you, lady,” he said. “You're a real per- 
son. But’—he shook his head—‘they’s 
one trouble: there aint enough more like 
you.” 


WO hours later Shoestring turned 
from the taxi at the circus-ground. 

From the big top, the band—the clock 
of the circus—was playing the music 
that told him that Eddie Harris was 
entering the ring for his act on the high 
trapeze, and that at the flags Grace 
Starling, her fiancé by her side, was 
awaiting the call that would send her to 
her last moments of circusdom. 

He went forward, through the me- 
nagerie-top, on through the connection, 
to the edge of the reserved seats. At the 
flags, he could see the form of Grace 
Starling, Grayson near by, in readiness 
for her last call. From the bandstand, 
the music of the mixed aérial number 
flowed forth in swinging melody. Here 
and there throughout the tent showed 
the dashing, swaying forms of a half a 
hundred performers as each went to the 
task of entertainment: all were in their 
positions. Shoestring Charlie saw them 
all in a flash—then divided his attention 
between just two beings, Grace Starling 
and Eddie Harris. A second more, and 
he had forgotten the girl—to stare wide- 
eyed, high into the V of the tent at the 
swaying figure on the flying trapeze. 

Something had gone wrong. Eddie 
Harris suddenly had twisted and was 
looking upward toward the fastenings of 
the trapeze. There came a slight jerk— 
a gasp as the great, crowded tent saw 
that the fastenings of the trapeze were 
giving way, a bit of a scream from 
where Grace Starling stood transfixed 
at the flags. Another jerk—another ; 
then the trapeze swerved awkwardly. A 
grunt from Shoestring Charlie. He ran 
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forward, his hands cupped before his 
lips. 

“Jump to the net!” he called. “Jump 
—you’ll be all right!” 

But it was too late. Vainly Eddie 
Harris strove to brace himself for a fall 
into the net, but the sagging, unsteady 
trapeze hindered him. A plunge might 
mean safety—it was no great distance 
for an acrobat’s leap. But to come down, 
tangled in that trapeze, perhaps thrown 
ten feet off the course— 

A trembling, half sobbing little crea- 
ture slid from the flags and ran down the 
hippodrome-track. She called — she 
gripped tight at the arm of Shoestring 
Charlie. 

A great gasp. Safety! For the trapeze 
suddenly had snapped clean, and Eddie 
Harris was tumbling, tumbling straight 
and sure into the net. Luck had been his, 
after all— 

And just as suddenly the gasp turned 
to a scream—a scream of strangling 
horror as the lithe figure of a betighted 
woman leaped forward and then pulled 
vainly at the tangling meshes of a net 
which had come tumbling and stream- 
ing all about her. The chance of safety 
had failed! The ropes which held the 
net had given way—given way in a 
dozen places. And Eddie Harris lay 
crumpled on the ground, buried beneath 
the hempen folds as the safety-device 
swirled and swung about him from the 
force of the contact. 

A sudden, scurrying rush of property- 
men, of actors. A jumble of conversa- 
tion, of shouted orders—then silence, ex- 
cept for the unintelligible words and 
half-hysterical sobs of a woman. Sudden 
action—then an unconscious form was 
lifted onto a strip of canvas and carried 
tenderly away, a fear-dazed woman fol- 
lowing it. 

The band played louder—other prop- 
erty-men rushed to the work of clearing 
away the net. The show must go on. 
The whistle of the equestrian-director 
shrilled forth, calling the next act. 
Then the voice of Shoestring Charlie 
sounded sharp and incisive at the flags. 

“Thomas! Get around this lot and 
see if you can find Monk—tall negro— 
been workin’ on props. They say he beat 
it out of here just after that net was set 
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up. Hurry up—three-fourths o’ them 
ropes on that net’d been cut half in two! 
Hurry !” 

Thomas the canvas-man hurried away. 
Shoestring watched him as he ran; then 
turning suddenly, he scurried into the 
dressing-tent. Three figures were before 
him, grouped about a form which lay 
with closed eves, hardly breathing. One 
of them, a woman, was sobbing. while 
the man at her side held her close in his 
arms. The third looked up sharply as 
Shoestring entered. 

“Looks bad, Mr. 
shortly. ‘“‘As nearly as I can ascertain, 
he’s in for three or four broken ribs, be 
sides internal injuries. The best we can 
do is to leave him behind a couple of 
weeks. 


Grenolds.” he said 


Know anybody in town here?” 

“Me?” Shoestring scratched his head. 
“Nobody but Mr. Grayson here. Why?” 

“Nothing.”” The doctor looked down 
at his charge. “Only its going to be 
rather tough for him to be left behind 
alone in a hospital. You know hew a 
circus-performer is — especialy 
he’s been up against a mental strain as 
Harris has been. If we could just 


when 


ret 


him into a private home, where he’d have 


company, it’d help a lot. Otherwise, a 
despondency and everything’s going to 
go hard—with these injuries. I—” 

A woman’s voice cut him off. 

“Mr. Grayson can take him’ in—can't 
you, Harry?” Grace Starling was look- 
ing up appealingly at him. A bit of a 
cloud went over the man’s face. He 
rubbed his hands* together nervously. 

“Why—yves, I think so. I'll get hold 
of my mother, and—”’ 

“IT wouldn't do it if 1 were you.” The 
voice of Shoestring Charlie. cold and 
incisive, had cut in. ‘“She’s got enough 
to do now.” 

Grayson turned quickly. 

“I don't know 
mean.”’ 

“Just this: 
a good little mother—but she’s got about 
all on her hands that she can handle. ('ll 
get a house for him somewhere, an’—” 

A woman’s voice had interrupted: 

“But it wouldn’t be any trouble. 
could have a nurse for him, an’-—” 

“T aint thinkin’ about the nursin’.”’ 
Shoestring Charlie smiled slightly. “I’m 


believe I] what you 


You’ve got one whale of 


We 





“I wouldn’t 

do it if I 

were you.” The 
voice of Shoestring 
Charlie, cold and 
incisive, had cut in. 
“She's got enough 
to do now.” Gray- 
son turned quickly. 
“I don’t believe I 
know what you 
mean.” 


seer TR he 


thinkin’ about the fact that this guy’s 
mother’s done about enough—to forget 
her prejudices against one circus person 
—without havin’ to take in another.” 


fear came 


A look of 


“Prejudices ?” 
into Grace Starling’s eyes. Harry. Gray- 


son had become silent. Shoestring 
glanced toward the figure on the ground. 
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“That’s the word,” he said shortly. 

“But it’s not true! Harry’s mother 
never had any prejudices against me! 
He has told me that she hadn’t. And 
besides, how do you know—how can you 
say that?” 

Shoestring Charlie stared ahead. 

“T aint in the habit o’ breakin’ con- 
fidences.” 

“But you’re going to tell me! 
going to tell me, or—” 

“What's that?” A man’s voice had 
cut in, sharp with a sudden fear, for 
Shoestring Charlie had jerked a letter 
from his pocket and was opening it. The 
little showman smiled. 

“We'll pass the apologies for writin’ 
and all that stuff at the beginnin’,” he 
said, “and get to the meat o’ the thing. 
You recognize the handwritin’?” His 
eyes went quickly to those of Harry 
Grayson. The man did not answer. 
Grace Starling, looking from one to the 
other, suddenly paled, and her arms fell 
limp at her sides. Shoestring read: 

“ ‘Naturally, I have the common aver- 
sion to circus-people that all of us in 
private life have. I have no doubt that 
it is an- honorable profession, but there 
are a great many prejudices against it. 
However, this in my son’s affair, and I 
will be good to anyone he marries.’ ” 

A slight gasp from the woman. The 
man stood silent. Shoestring Charlie 
read on. 

“ ‘But it is going to cause a great deal 
of gossip, and he will have to face things 
that he never dreamed of. Therefore I 
am writing to you to know whether this 
little girl is all he has painted her to me. 
I hope that she is—and if she is, I shall 
do my best to stand by them. I would 
not want my son to marry the sort of 
girl usually depicted as a circus-woman. 
I hope you will telephone me on receiv- 
ing this. I am living in Rosemont— ” 

He stopped and handed the letter to 
the white-faced girl before him. 

“You can read the signature,” he said 
shortly. “I’ve busted about enough con- 
fidences already.” 

A moment later Shoestring Charlie 
Grenolds turned from the position he 
had taken by the surgeon’s side. The 
girl’s head had bowed. She was taking 
a diamond ring from her finger. 


You’re 
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She looked up at Grayson, her lips 
twitching between a smile and a sob. 
Then she laid a glittering something in 
his hand, and turning, sank by the side 
of the man on the ground. 


HUS it was that when Shoestring 

Charlie entered the private room of 
a hospital late that night, he grinned at 
the bandage-swathed figure on the bed 
and waved a hand. 

“Thought I never was goin’ to get 
that girl on the circus-train,” he an- 
nounced as he seated himself. ‘That 
private-house junk that Doc pulled is 
still eatin’ on her. Guess I never would 
ha’ got her to go, if I hadn’t said I was 
goin’ to stay with you. How’s them 
ribs ?” 

“They hurt!” But the voice from the 
bed was happy. Suddenly it veered. 
“Got any trace of Monk?” 

“‘No—guess he’s gone for good.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with the 
police? Couldn’t they get any track of 
him? Couldn’t—” 

But Shoestring had interrupted. And 
Shoestring was grinning. 

“©Q’ all th’ ungrateful guys in the 
world—you’re it! Say, you ought to be 
offerin’ that guy a reward f’r tryin’ to 
kill you, instead o’ bein’ peeved at him. 
If it hadn’t been for that smash-up this 
afternoon, I’d ha’ never pulled that 
there letter. I’d made up my mind to let 
’er slide!” 

“Gosh ’ There came a whole-hearted 
expression of happiness from the injured 
aérialist. “I never looked at it that way. 
I’d sure been worse smashed up than I 
am now—if she’d gone with Grayson.” 

“You see,” said Shoestring softly, “if 
she’d gone with him, there’d been three 
lives busted up, instead o’ a few ribs. 
I’ve seen his type 0’ guy before, Eddie— 
the best-meanin’ bird in the world, but 
he aint lookin’ much farther’n his nose. 
That sort o’ guy don’t stop to think that 
when they take a girl ‘out yonder,’ it’s 
a long, rough road. Now he’ll go back 
to his own world, where he belongs, 
while you an’ Grace—” 

Shoestring turned, reached for his 
makin’s and deliberately violated the 
hospital rules in the lighting of a ciga- 
rette. 





Ten minutes later a decorous procession of male servants exactly matched in height, each bearing some trifling delicac 
presenting offerings for the timid acceptance of the old man and old woman who had alighted like 
frightened sparrows upon the outermost edges of their tapestried chairs. 
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A good, old-fashioned story, told in a very new way. 


Angels Unawares 


By Ethel K. Train 


Author of ‘“‘Grandmother,” etc. 





JARION ROLLINS sat in her 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
boudoir, idly opening her 
morning’s mail with a small 


enameled knife. Her cheek 


was smooth and pink, its texture and 
color suggestive not, as she fondly be- 
lieved, of nature, but of the hothouse in 
which this urban flower had been tended 
from its earliest budding. This artifi- 
ciality, deeper and more dangerous than 
that produced by cosmetics, because more 
nearly resembling the real thing, was not 
confined to the physical Marion. All her 
sentiments and beliefs responded to forc- 
ing, and they bloomed with equal facility 
out of season and in. 

Unexpectantly glancing through her 
letters, she came to one which caused 
something approaching an expression to 
appear upon her inexpressive face. It 
began ingenuously: 





Wayburn, Mass. 
January 16th, 19— 
Dear Sister in Christ: 

In my perplexity over the trouble of 
a very dear parishioner, Miss Hetty Lons- 
dale, I write at once to you for advice, 
as Miss Hetty tells me you are her only 
surviving, though distant, relative. She 
lost her daughter, who had supported 
them both by sewing, five years ago, and 
was immediately offered a home by one 
who had been that daughter’s intimate 
friend, Miss Sarah Tremain. You were 
notified at the time, but were, Miss Hetty 
believes, either abroad or in the South, 
and undoubtedly the letter failed to reach 
you, as you did not reply. A week ago 
Miss Tremain was stricken with pneu- 
monia, and three days later passed away. 
No will has been found, so what little 
property she had reverts to relatives. This 
waves Miss Hetty, who is in her seventy- 
second year, entirely destitute. My wife 
and I have urged her to come to us, but 
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she absolutely declines to do so, fearing 
the strain on our resources. There is a 
Home for the Aged ten miles from here, 
at Mumfort, but it requires several months 
to have an applicant admitted. If you 
would care to consult with us, my wife 
joins me in cordially offering you the 
hospitality of our home, or should you 
prefer, I will accompany Miss Hetty to 
the city for an interview. 

That God may bless you"in your kind- 
ness to the old and distressed is the 
prayer of 

E. Brrxrncs, Pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church. 


“Ewing!” called Marion, sharply. 
“Oh, Ewing!” 

Out of an adjacent room, collarless, 
his chin covered with lather, came, razor 
in hand, the man whose privilege it had 
been for the last ten years to stand be- 
tween Marion and every inconvenience. 

“What’s up?” he asked succinctly. 

“Ewing,” she replied, in a tone of 
deep displeasure, “Sarah Tremain is 
dead.” ‘ 

Thus might she have spoken if some 
household cataclysm had occurred, such 
as Thompson’s omitting to dust her desk, 
or the butler Richards’ appearing with 
her breakfast-tray ten minutes late. 

“T never heard of the lady,” her hus- 
band returned promptly, ‘‘but I’m sorry 
if she has annoyed you.” 

He knew this thrust would be lost 
upon her; otherwise he would scarcely 
have dared to utter it. For though he 
was a big man, he was palpably lacking 
in marital courage. 

He had guessed but half the truth. So 
resentful was Marion over the defalca- 
tion of Sarah, that she would almost 
have been capable of digging her out 
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of her new-made grave with her own 
taper fingers, and of shaking her back 
into life and a resumption of her re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Yes, you have heard of her, stupid,” 
she corrected. “Don’t you remember 
that letter after Mabel died? Here— 
read this.” 

Ewing read. 

“Um-m,” he commented. “Simple- 
minded beggar. But I don’t see how the 
situation’s going to affect you. You can 
hire some one to look after the old lady 
if you don’t want her to go to the 
Home. Once that’s settled, I’ll send the 
checks from the office and you'll never 
have to think of her again until you’re 
asked to fork out for funeral expenses.” 

Marion’s face cleared. 

“T’ll have to go up there and see about 
it,” she said vaguely. 


HE fact that the right time for the 
journey never seemed to come caused 
Mr. Billings, a week later, to take the 
initiative. A yellow envelope was the 
forerunner, closely followed by two 


rusty individuals in black. 


“Oh, dear,” breathed Cousin Hetty in 
the taxi. “I’m so afraid of these auto- 
mobiles. I’d rather ’ve gone in a car.” 

Her companion patted the agitated 
little silk-gloved hand. He hoped fer- 
vently that the misgivings of his charge 
might prove groundless, but he had his 
doubts. From the nonchalant back of 
the driver and the intrepid manner in 
which he shifted his gears he judged him 
a reckless fellow, and was relieved when 
they stopped in safety before an impos- 
ing house. 

“Ts this it?” quivered Cousin Hetty, 
tremulous chin thrust forward. “I didn’t 
know they lived in such an elegant house 
as this.” She caught her breath. 

“This is it,’ Mr. Billings confirmed 
her fears, having spied the scrolled num- 
ber with keen old eyes. Gallantly he 
placed his gnarled hand under her el- 
bow, guarding her downward step. 

The door was opened by the butler in 
answer to their ring. Cousin Hetty’s 
small, bonneted head, with its twist of 
wan gray hair, reached but little above 
the waistline of his six feet of magnifi- 
cence. 
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“Is Mrs. Rollins in?” they asked con- 
fidently. 

“Not at ’ome,’ 
the heights. 

Cousin Hetty’s heart stood still. 

She had never doubted the arrival of 
the telegram, that winged messenger, 
certain as fate. 

It had unaccountably failed her, thus 
placing in an embarrassing predicament 
him who had escorted her all the way 
from their home village to the bewilder- 
ing city—her minister, who stood to her 
unconscious catholicism in the place of 
God. 

“May we—come in and wait?” she 
faltered, eyes doubly glazed with age 
and disappointment, gazing up into the 
man’s face. “Maybe my cousin’ll be 
right in. Maybe she’s just stepped down 
street.” 

This image failed to reconstruct in 
the mind of Richards the exit of his 
mistress that afternoon in her little 
Renault, chauffeur motionless, alert foot- 
man springing up beside him on the box. 
But the agitation in the faded 
stirred an instinctive impulse to protect 
the motives of those who paid him, a 
commendable desire to uphold the hos- 
pitality of the house. So he improvised 
as he threw the door wide: 

“Mrs. Rollins ’ad an himportant en- 
gagement, Madam. Somethin’ to do 
with the Red Cross,” he amplified. 
“She said would you and the gentleman 
’ave tea served in the drawin’-room.” 

“T- know they’re not himpostors,’’ he 
reflected, a little in doubt as to whether 
he had trespassed too far upon the 
privilege tacitly accorded a_ superior 
servant in that type of establishment, of 
using his discretion on occasion, ‘‘seein’ 
as I ’eard all about the telegram at lunch. 
I ’ad no orders, but I have to get along 
without, more than half the time. It may 
have just slipped their minds.” 

“Oh,” murmured Cousin Hetty, in 
obvious relief, “the Red Cross! Those 
poor Belgians! Of course she couldn't 
let anything interfere with that. Would 
you care for tea, Mr. Billings r 

Mr. Billings thought he would care 
for tea. 

Ten minutes later a decorous pro- 
cession of male servants exactly matched 


’ intoned a voice from 


eyes 
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in height, each bearing some trifling deli- 
cacy, was presenting offerings for the 
timid acceptance of the old man and old 
woman who had alighted like frightened 
sparrows upon the outermost edges of 
their tapestried chairs. 


ART of the hothouse curriculum was 

an occasional Turkish bath at the 
club. Marion’s nerves having begun to 
jangle that day as the result of an ac- 
cumulation of late hours, she had rolled 
her brisk way toward the _ white- 
columned brick building of her club at 
about the hour of the arrival of the 
Wayburn train. Marion’s omission of 
orders to Richards had been intentional. 
Not that she did not fully intend to take 
up the matter within a day or two, but 
she purposed first to let it be known to 
Cousin Hetty’s escort that she considered 
his course, to put it mildly, high-handed. 
It was he who had fixed the hour of 
their interview—not she. Let him get 


himself out of his predicament as best 
he could. 

Enveloped in a sheet, she was drip- 
ping toward her dressing-room when she 


all but ran into another similarly 
swathed figure in the narrow hall. 

“Why, Mrs. Ingalls!” she greeted, 
wishing she felt privileged to use her 
fellow member’s sobriquet of ‘““Gwen,” 
for Mrs. Ingalls was, to the greedy like 
herself, the icing on the social cake. 
“What luck to run into you after all this 
long time!” 

Though loud talking in the dressing- 
rooms was prohibited, Marion had no 
idea of neglecting, for the convenience 
of the majority, so excellent an oppor- 
tunity of ingratiating herself with the 
One. So she kept up a ceaseless chatter 
which floated upward over the partitions 
and broke in rocket-like showers of 
names, dates and events. Finally, when 
she had exhausted her repertory, she be- 
gan upon the latest episode in her career. 

“What do you think!” she recounted. 
“Such a quaint thing happened the 
other day. If I could write, I’d make it 
into a story for one of the magazines.” 
And she went on to tell of the letter and 
its form of address. “I couldn’t let her 


be put in an Old Ladies’ Home,” she , 


added virtuously, feeling that her in- 
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tended generosity could not fail of mak- 
ing an impression. 

“The long and the short of it is. 
she concluded, after intentional omis- 
sions, “that the old lady, under chaper- 
onage of the parson, has left Wayland 
for New York to-day.” 

“Do you mean,” came in tones so 
startlingly dissimilar to those elicited up 
to the present that they caused their 
hearer to pause in the act of drawing on 
a black silk stocking, “that she’s coming 
to you? That you’re going to take her 
in? Is that what you mean?” 

Never in a lifetime of effort could 
Marion have hoped to awaken a re- 
sponse, an interest, such as this. Its in- 
tensity turned her world upside down. 
Phat this woman could so warm to what 
her mind had construed as Marion's al- 
truistic intention was, to the latter. in- 
conceivable. Why did she care so pas- 
sionately, anyway, what was to become 
of one old woman whom she had never 
even seen? 

But that she did care was obvious. 
And oh, how Marion cared that she 
cared! For she was as instinctive a 
climber as any chattering denizen of 
tropical forests, and to obtain the favor 
of Gwen Ingalls and her circle no 
sacrifice would have been too great. 

“Why, yes,” she answered, her brain 
buzzing with the effort of quick decision. 
“Yes, she’s going to live with me.” 

“Well,’—her hungry ears drank in 
through the thin space that separated 
her from the object of her aspirations, 
—‘‘it’s one of the sweetest, one of the 
most beautiful, things I’ve ever heard of 
anyone’s doing in my life. Wont you 
come in to lunch with me on Thursday, 
and tell me how she’s getting on?” 

“Thursday—’” repeated Marion, faint 
with rapture. “I don’t think I have any- 
thing on Thursday. . . . . I'll telephone 
you as soon as I can look in my engage- 
ment-book.” 

Twenty minutes later, scarcely able to 
wait for the footman to ring the bell, 
she hurried up her own steps. 

“Have they gone?” burst upon the 
ears of the astonished Richards, in tones 
of unmistakable anxiety. ‘Not yet, 
Madam,” he replied, rather nervously. 
“I took it upon myself—” 


” 
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Tt took her several shivering moments to master the intricacies of the electric lights. Finally they were out—al 
shaded one at the bedside. Following its glow, she scaled the heights, and succeeded in climbing into be: 
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Her face expressed obvious relief. 

“That was thoughtful of you,” she 
commended. ‘Are they in the drawing- 
room? You’ve given them tea, I hope?” 


T ten o’clock that night an old man, 

having waived urgent offers of 
further hospitality, was turning his face 
to the stars as he went forth, invoking 
the blessing of his God upon her who 
was at that moment leading the new ar- 
rival upstairs with her own hand, intent 
upon making social capital out of this 
and similar attentions. 

“Tf you don’t find everything you 
want,” she urged, “‘just press the lower 
bell twice. It’s marked ‘maid,’ you see. 
Or shall I send Celestine now?” 

“Oh no, no, no,” quivered Cousin 
Hetty, in whom the foreign name ap- 
peared to inspire unadulterated terror. 
“Please not. I’m sure everything’s per- 
fectly magnificent. Is the washstand in 
an alcove, dear?” 

In answer Marion threw open a door, 
revealing a bright expanse of spotless 
tiling, interspersed with nickel fittings 
polished like silver. 

“This is your bath,” she explained, 


kissing the old lady graciously upon the 


cheek. ‘Sleep well,” she admonished, 
and went away. 

The door closed. No footstep could 
be heard outside; the construction was 
sound-proof. Cousin Hetty was alone. 

Sleep was not to be thought of for 
hours. There was much to be done first 
—the bag opened, for one thing, and the 
things got out. 

They were very beautiful and tender, 
those little old veined hands that now 
began their fumbling over trifles, with 
the beauty of rare and brittle china. All 
that had once been fleshly had shrunk 
away, leaving exposed a delicacy of line 
wholly spiritual. 

Amid the many potterings and de- 
layings, Cousin Hetty proceeded to dis- 
pose her belongings. A_ tight-rolled 
nightgown, in the “doing up” of which, 
at the steam laundry, neither bluing nor 
starch had been spared, came first. In 
order to lay this upon the bed, which 
was an English four-poster, it was nec- 
essary to mount a footstool. Two fat 
pillows, with cases copiously embroid- 
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ered in flowers and birds, ornamented 
the bed’s head, the snowy spread that 
covered the blankets matching these in 
decoration. A light blue satin quilt, 
stitched into leaf-like designs, was 
thrown over the footboard. 

Having distrustfully eyed these splen- 
dors from her height, Cousin Hetty de- 
scended cautiously and trotted toward 
the bathroom, toothbrush in one hand, 
a large cork in the other. 


ERE a riot of linen confronted her 

stupefied gaze—hand-towels and 
face-towels, monogramed, embroidered 
and with lace; bath+towels edged with 
blue in two sizes; wash-cloths smooth 
and rough. Upon a glass shelf was 
placed a series of matched bottles whose 
labels invited the use of toilet accessories 
of which she had never even heard. 

“T hope they’s no poison,” she wor- 
ried. “I might take some by mistake.” 
She went to the edge of the porcelain 
tub and peered over. “I’m glad I didn’t 
forget my cork,” she murmured. “It’s 
so unhealthy to leave these pipes open.” 
But no long tube stuck into a hole, such 
as had adorned the tin tub at home, and 
which it was her immemorial custom to 
stop up nightly in the interest of sanita- 
tion, was here present. Its place was 
supplied by a metal disk. 

Having washed her face, she found a 
towel of surpassing smallness to wipe it 
upon, and gained therefrom a momen- 
tary gleam of comfort. She said her 
prayers beside a chair, the bed being so 
inaccessible. 

It took her several shivering moments 
to master the intricacies of the electric 
lights. Finally they were out—all save 
the shaded one at the bedside. Follow- 
ing its glow, she scaled the heights a 
second time, and by placing her thin 
little knee firmly against the sharp edge 
of the mahogany succeeded in climbing 
into bed. 

Alas! her head made no slightest dent 
in that stiff pillow. Furthermore, the 
quilt would not stay in place, but slid 
persistently away from the smooth sur- 
face of the linen spread. 

“Oh dear,” she breathed, nestling 
wearily about in the great, luxurious bed. 
“Tt’s ’most too elegant for me,’ she 
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thought wistfully, longing like a child 
for she knew not what. Whereat her 
conscience, that sweet and _ sensitive 
thing, began to smite her. 

“Heavenly Father,” she prayed con- 
tritely, “forgive me for forgetting Thy 
benefits.” 

Thus eased, she fell 
sleep. 


into troubled 


AVING assumed the role of bene- 
factor, Marion determined to play 
it up. 

“You.must come to dinner to-night,” 
she said, stopping for a brief moment in 
Cousin Hetty’s room next day. “We’re 
only going to have a few people for 
bridge.” Her eye swept the little 
caved-in figure. “I think I can get you 
something ready-made,” she added. 

In mid-acquiescence the old lady 
shrank back. Something very like a 
flash restored the pigment for an instant 
to eyes that had once been clear blue. 

“T’ve got two good dresses in my 
trunk,” was the quiet reply. “But any- 
way, my dear, I’m too old for fine com- 
pany. I can’t eat as fast as they would. 
I wouldn’t know what to talk about. Let 
me come down when you're alone.” 

“We're never alone,” Marion told her. 

“You’re joking, my dear,” said Cousin 
Hetty. 

Three weeks later, having spent 
twenty-one evenings in solitude, she had 
discovered that this statement had been 
no joke. So near desperation was she 
by this time that she would have braved 
any assemblage dressed in any clothes, 
had the invitation to do so been repeated. 
That it was not may have been due to a 
slight falling-off in enthusiasm on 
Marion’s part, owing to an unfortunate 
circumstance. Having telephoned her 
acceptance of Mrs. Ingall’s invitation 
after a due interval (during which she 
had not found it necessary to consult her 
engagement-pad), her hopes had been 
dashed to earth by the receipt, two days 
later, of a hurried note. That the rea- 
son for the indefinite postponement of 
Thursday’s luncheon was the adequate 
one of unexpected departure from town 
did not mitigate the disappointment in 
the least. 

“Why on earth does she want to go 
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South ¢his time of year?” thought 
Marion blankly, reading on. 

“Billy was pale,” the note ran. “Not 
really ill, but the doctor thought—” 

Puzzled, she laid it down. 

Marion’s social pool was destined to 
keep for months longer the same old 
level, instead of rising immediately by 
the infusion of fresh streams. Well, 
there were always plenty of people 
meanwhile who would eat her dinners, 
even if they were not the dest people. 
Chagrined or not, she had a big house. 
with big rooms waiting to be filled. So 
the motors rolled up to the red carpet 
day after day, night after night. 

Richards, who had carried many a 
tray up to Cousin Hetty’s room with his 
own hands, in half-dimmed memory « 
one. who had used to stand in 
years at the doorway of a thatched cot 
tage across the seas to welcome him 
bounding home, now perforce came less 
frequently. 

When he did, his brow was furrowed 
with the preoccupation of office 
“Twenty for dinner, ten for lunch, and 
Thomas givin’ notice, and the livery to 
be re-cut!” No wonder Richards re 
mained only long enough to ask Cousin 
Hetty how her rheumatism was. 

As for Celestine, her attitude 
frankly hostile, for she knew of no rea 
son why, at the beginning, she should 
have inspired sentiments of aversion and 
distrust. If she had at all appreciated 
the fact that there was nothing personal 
in the poor little lady’s inherited preju- 
dices against “those foreigners,” of 
whom Cousin Hetty had been taught 
to speak since childhood with lowered 
voice and bated breath, Celestine might 
not have held aloof so sternly. 

As it was, hours piled upon hours, and 
no one to speak to. When it seemed she 
could bear it no more, Cousin Hetty 
would surreptitiously open her door, that 
human voices and laughter might float 
upward toward her from below. 

Cousin Hetty’s trays, which had been 
Richards’ special care, continued to be 
offered her with exemplary regularity, 
left for an appropriate interval and 
fetched down again. But no one now 
took pains to consider her taste. The 
fact that the trays remained almost un- 
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touched was not noticed by whoever it 
was that swept the contents of the plates 
into the proper pail, to add to an already 
sufficient waste. A diet compounded 
largely of caviar and terrapin was not 
particularly well adapted to a lean stom- 
ach accustomed for a lifetime to frugal 
fare, as the old lady discovered to her 
cost. She eschewed rich food, said noth- 
ing, and went to bed at ten o’clock each 
evening with genuine pangs of physical 
hunger added to the acute discomfort of 
her soul. 

“I’m getting all run down,” she 
gasped out one night at last, hanging to 
the bedpost and almost unable to put 
forth the necessary strength for the rest 
of the climb. “I’m not near so strong as 
I was five weeks ago. O Father in 
Heaven, what shall Thy servant do?” 


JPON a utilitarian avenue boasting 
several hundred similar structures 
stands an upward-stretching edifice 
stvled the ‘“Mariola.” It has nothing to 
differentiate it from the others of its 
class, being fully as high, fully as non- 
descript in architecture, casting as black 
a shadow upon the pavement and creat- 
ing just as much of a back-draught for 
the sweeping winds. 

In one of its thirty “parlors,” one 
evening at about seven o’clock, a dis- 
consolate figure was standing, nose 
flattened against the window-pane. 

“T can’t stand this another minute,” 
said Hilda Richardson under her breath, 
staring at one hissing, flashing trolley- 
car after another. 

Her attitude was that of a child as 
she waited there, droop-shouldered, deli- 
cate chin thrust out, hair curling rebel- 
liously about the white nape of her neck, 
slénder hand beating a gingerly tattoo 
upon the top of the active radiator. 
Hilda was no child, however. She was 
a full-grown woman, and a very discon- 
tented one at that, as anyone might have 
discovered who had taken note of the 
purple shadows that lay under her eves, 
accentuating their violet. 

“Ah!” she breathed, as a car, groan- 
ing, paused for half a second with 
violent effort of brakes and then, having 
let forth one passenger, lurched onward. 
“At last. It’s about time.” 
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She turned quickly—all her move- 
ments were quick,—and running to the 
door of the apartment, opened it; then 
she waited, hands clasped. 

“John!” she called, when she heard a 
springing step on the stair. “John!” 

And she threw herself into the arms 
of the big fellow who entered, hiding 
her head on his shoulder. 

At this contact an expression lighted 
her husband’s face that rendered the 
round, good-natured features at 
wistful and sweet. 

He looked down at the crinkly hair as 
though it were too precious to touch. 

“What’s the trouble, little bird?” he 
asked. “What’s bothering you in your 
new nest, eh?” 

“Nothing much,” she declared, lifting 
her head. The shadows had diminished 
to lavender. “It’s all right now that 
you've got back.” 

He divested himself of his overcoat 
and prepared to hang it up in orderly 
fashion on one of the antler-like clusters 
of hooks that decorated the “hall stand.” 

Suddenly she grasped him by the arm. 

“Don’t!” she ordered, with what 
might have been either a giggle or a 
hysterical catch of breath. “Throw it 
down somewhere. Over a chair—or on 
the floor.” 

Overcoat in hand, he stared. 

“Why?” he asked soberly. 

“So that I can pick it up,” she burst 
out, smiling with quivering lip.. “And 
don’t wipe your feet. It’s too—too clean 
here,” she ended. “Oh, John, if you'd 
only make a muss!” 

He put his arm about her quietly, and 
her body yielded to his touch. It was a 
body all curves, not a bone in it, he often 
told her. 

With knit brows, when they had 
crossed the threshold of the parlor, he 
sank into a plush chair and drew her 
with him. There she sat upon his knee, 
like a butterfly, lightly poised. 

“T’ve felt for months that there was 
something,” he said slowly, “but I don’t 
think I get onto it—yet. I’m a booby, 
you know.” 


once 


TRUCK by the humility of his words, 


she changed utterly. There was 
nothing of the child about her now. 
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Bending, she pressed her lips to his fore- 
head. 

“No, you’re not,” she contradicted 
with passionate earnestness. ‘‘You’re 
the best husband any woman ever had. 
I love you, I love you, I love you.” 

The blood surged over his face and 
neck; flinging his arms about her, he 
crushed her so that it hurt. 

“It’s not that, then,” 
hoarsely. “I—I was 
that.” 

For a moment they held each other; 
then he took her by both arms and 
gently rearranged her position so that he 
could see her face. She was so easy to 
move about, to play with! 

“Now,” he commanded, his relief less- 
ening the effort incident to transposing 
the conversation into a different key, 
“out with it. I'll give you just five min- 
utes, and then—me for the oyster stew.” 

Her face fell. 

“The oyster stew’s all ready,” she 
sighed. “It wont take a minute.” 

“Great!” he applauded. “Been cook- 
ing this afternoon? I’d like to ’ve peeked 
in and seen you in your cap and apron, 
fixed the way you used to be out West.” 

“No,” she returned without answer- 
ing enthusiasm, “I haven’t. There’s a 
place on the corner where they cater es- 
pecially to the trade of apartments with 
kitchenettes. They sell you the stuff 
ready cooked, and it comes cheaper than 
buying the fixings. I-don’t know how 
they make it pay. The janitor told me 
about it to-day, and so I went around.” 

“Clever dodge!” he said. “Why, 
Hilda, you’re a lady of leisure like the 
ones they tell about in the papers.” 

Heeding not the bantering tone but 
the unsuspected significance of the 
words, Hilda caught him up. 

“That’s just it!” she flashed. ‘You’ve 
hit the nail on the head!” 

Still he did not understand. 

“T thought you’d like the fun of play- 
ing at housekeeping,” he said dis- 
appointedly. 

“I’m not such a baby as all that,” she 
countered on him. 

“I should think it’d give you plenty 
of time to—to,” he floundered, “dress 
up!” he ended, in sudden inspiration, 
feeling firm ground under his feet. 


he whispered 
afraid it was 
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“What for?” she retorted. “Shall I 
sit in the parlor in my best clothes from 
nine in the morning till you get home 
at seven at night? Is that your idea of 
gayety ?” 

Waiting, she saw that he was at last 
beginning to grasp the situation. 

“It’s a darned shame,” he cried, torn 
between contrition and consternation. 
“I'd have got what I deserved if you’d 
gone back .home and left me in the 
lurch !”’ 

“You are a big booby, after all, John,” 
she responded, her voice all tenderness. 

He made no rejoinder, for he was 
busy taking his courage in both hands to 
meet facts. When, a year before, he had 
received the information that he was to 
be transferred, with an increase of 
salary, from his position back in the 
little Western town to the New York 
branch, he had rejoiced even more on 
Hilda’s account than on his own. She 
was fitted by nature to enjoy the activi- 
ties of metropolitan life ; she had no ties 
the breaking of which would be a 
wrench (she had been alone in the world 
when he had married her, save for a dis- 
tant relative who had brought her up. 
and had since moved away), and he had 
always felt in his heart that she was too 
good for the social life he was able to 
provide her. In New York she would 
soon find her level! New York had room 
for everybody—room, and welcome! 

So much for the dream. What of the 
reality ? 

They had come East joyfully, like 
two children, full of the spirit of ad- 
venture, brimming with curiosity. He 
had taken a room in an uptown hotel 
with a café attached, and having in 
stalled his wife there, had passed busy 
days devoted to business, during which 
he had had no time to think of her. He 
had made good as a bond-clerk, and his 
salary had again been increased. 

This New York was certainly a great 
town, and it gave every fellow his 
chance. So absorbed had he been in 
learning its ways that he had hardly 
noticed that Hilda had not seemed to 
share his exhilaration and had become 
increasingly reticent upon the subject of 
how her days were spent. At last he had 
perceived that she was losing weight, 
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to be provided ; 
in the Mariola 
space lim- 
ited. 

A week ago, 
with a great clat 
ter of trunks an 
boxes, they had 
moved in. Since 
then, what had 
happened? Ex- 
actly nothing. 
Duffer that he 
was, not to have 
foreseen 
that with a deli 
catessen 
around the cor- 
ner, an electric- 
ity-fitted kitchen- 
ette and the 
“maid-service’’ 
provided for all 
the tenants of 
the Mariola, 
Hilda would find 
most of her day 
idle on her hands. 

As they ate, 
John’s mind went 
back to the early 
days of their mar- 
riage, ten 
ago. Ten years! 
It did not 
possible. Hilda 
had been eight- 
een then, just a 
slip of a girl. 
She looked 
scarcely older at 


Was 


a 
this — 


} 
shop 


years 


seem 








“First,” explained Grandma, when they had adjourned to the kitchen, “mix the 
egg, shell and all, and the coffee, with cold water, like this, to 


make a paste.” 


and deciding that hotel life did not agree 
with her, had proposed that they move 
into a little “‘place’”’ of their own. 

She had welcomed the suggestion 
with enthusiasm; the color had come 
back temporarily to her cheek, the light 
to her eye. Together they had bought 
the furniture, Hilda scheming and plan- 
ning to make the things fit in. Those 
had been delightful weeks, but now 
they were over. There was nothing more 


She stirred vigorously. 


twenty-eiglit. 
There had been 
no life that had 
sprung of theirs, 
to measure the flight of time by, no 
wondrous new entity to blend her sa- 
lient traits with his in a fresh flower- 
ing. How that had hurt, at the be- 
ginning! How obstinately they had 
clung to their hope! Very gradu- 
ally they had let it go. Hilda had 
readjusted herself, had seemed happy. 
He had not looked to that old wound 
as a contributing cause to her present 
discontent; he had had the disloyalty 
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to doubt her love for himself instead. 
Now he wondered whether the wound 
had ever fully healed—whether she had 
not always stolen away at moments to 
stand gazing secretly into a little empty 
grave. 


YES bright with the tears that were 
behind, he stared at her across the 


table. 
“Wouldn’t a dog be company for 
you ?” he hazarded desperately. 


“They’re kinder nice around the house.” 
“T only like ig ones,” she answered. 


“And a big one wouldn’t do. Imagine 
a Great Dane in the flat! There 


wouldn’t be room for you and me.” 

He tried again. 

“A cat?” he queried. “One of those 
fluffy ones, you know, with the bushy 
tails. A cat’s never any trouble!” 

“But they don’t Jove you,” she ob- 
jected. “As long as they’re comfortable, 
that’s all they care about.” 

Her eyes looked so hungry that he 
gained courage to utter what had been 
in his heart all the time. 

Leaning toward her across the table, 
he caught one of her hands in his and 
looking down at it said very low: 

“Hilda, I’m fixed now so that we 
don’t need to worry. Couldn’t we— 
couldn’t we take a—a child and bring 
it up?” 

During the pause that followed, he 
dared not look at her; but he heard her 
catch her breath, and her hand trembled 
in his. 

“T’ve thought of that,” said 
slowly, at length. “Oh, John, you don’t 
know how many times I’ve been over the 
whole thing, while I’ve been sitting here 
alone. But I couldn’t face it. Suppose it 
didn’t turn out well, John! It’s too 
much responsibility. I couldn’t under- 
take to be responsible for the immortal 
soul of—of somebody else’s child.” 

For many moments after this an emo- 
tion of diffidence caused him to keep his 
eyes averted; he had stirred up the 
depths of the pool, and he was waiting 
for the waters to settle. 

When at last he stole a glance at her, 
his amazement knew no bounds. He 
had thought to see her still deeply de- 
jected; and instead, she was gazing at 





she 
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him with joyous eagerness, dimple dent- 
ing her cheek. How she did manage to 
keep his poor head in a whirl! 
“Hello!” he smiled. “What’s struck 
you?” 
“Something came to me just then,” 
she whispered mysteriously, “something 


that would settle it all. I didn’t think 
of it; it just came. .... I don’t be- 
lieve I'll tell you about it.” 

“Oh, please!” he implored. “Say, 
that’s no fair. Honest, it isn’t.” 

“You might laugh at me,” she de 


murred, “and I don’t want to be laughed 
at.” 

“T wont,” he promised earnestly 
“Whatever you say, goes.” 

“Have you got a pencil?” she de 
manded. “Thanks. Would you mind 
handing me that pad over there?” 

He arose and fetched it. Then she be- 
gan to write rapidly, while John hung 
over her shoulder. 

“Well of all—” he gasped, and then 
broke off. 

She paused to eye him suspiciously. 
“Are you laughing at me?” she chal- 
lenged. 

“You det I'm not,” he pealed forth. 
“T think it’s a perfeetly corking idea. 
But how are you going to choose? 
There’ll be such a string of ’em to- 
morrow that they’lHl block the sidewalk !” 

“In the fairy-stories,” she said, ‘they 
always took the one that crossed the 
threshold first. I’m afraid we can’t 
settle it as simply as that!” 

“We can take the first that’s at all 
presentable,” he cried, seizing the sheet 
out of her hands and fluttering it aloft. 
“T’ll go right down to the Herald office 
now, so’s it’ll be in the morning papers. 
So long!” 

OUSIN HETTY slept ill that night. 

Her coffee next morning was black 
as ink, and there was not enough cream 
to weaken it with. 

“F wonder whether they know how 
to make it with an egg in New York,” 
she speculated wistfully, lifting up the 
pretty Dresden cover of a dish. Under- 
neath was a chicken-liver omelet, swim- 
ming in gravy. The old lady pecked at 
it, made a little grimace and, sighing, 
took up the morning paper. She had 

















plenty of leisure to read it through, and 
it was an hour before she got to the 
advertisements. 

Glancing at them idly, her gaze sud- 
denly became fixed. Excitedly she took 
off her spectacles, rubbed them, re- 
adjusted them and stared again. 

“Heavenly Father,” she had cried, 
“what shall Thy servant do?” And God 
had answered through the columns of 
the press. For she read: 


Wanted for adoption—an old lady. No 
one under seventy need apply. “The 
Mariola,” 0245 Broadway, Apartment 16. 


Cousin Hetty laid the paper down and 
folded her hands. Her face expressed 
utter tranquillity. Then she got up. 
went to the desk, wrote a note and fas- 
tened it to the pincushion. Next she put 
on bonnet and jacket. and for the first 
time since her arrival, went out. 


HE coffee was dripping merrily 

through the percolator when John 
and Hilda drew their chairs up to the 
table. 

“Now, J,” said the former, “like to 
feel like a society swell. There’s nothing 
can give you that sensation as quick as a 
neat little breakfast like this, with a 
pretty little wife behind the machine. 
: Well, I wonder when the bread- 
line’ll begin to form ?” 

“Oh, John!” she cried. 
I've been an awful fool!” 

“If you have,” he returned soberly. 
“T wish there were more fools like you.” 

Just then the door-bell rang. 

Hilda shrank back in her chair in 
more than half-genuine affright. 

“I’m not going!’ she announced. 
“I’m scared to death. You go.” 

“It’s your affair,” he declared. “Go 
ahead. I'll back you up! Don’t lose 
your nerve! See the game through!” 

Slowly she arose, and he watched her 
in growing amusement as with abbre- 
viated and playfully reluctant steps she 
prepared to face the tangible result of 
the forces whose agency she had in 
voked. Looking back over her shoulder, 
she toyed with the knob. 

“Open it!” he egged her on. 

Suddenly she mustered up enough 
courage to fling open the door. 


“T’m afraid 
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Waiting there was a little old lady 
who looked up into her face and said 
simply : 

“I saw your piece in the paper, and 
here I am.” 

Tears brimmed to Hilda’s eyes. It 
was more appealing than that of a little 
child, this utter confidence, this exquisite 
trust that the rough years had fajled to 
mar. Holding out warm, human arms of 
welcome to her whose actual presence 
had dispelled forever the vague filaments 
of dreams, she cried out: 

“Why, it’s magic! Oh, you darling! 
How did you ever get here so soon?” 

“IT came right round,” explained the 
little old lady, “‘from my cousin’s house. 
I thought I was going to stay there, but 
the piece in the paper told me that God 
didn’t mean me to. It was a ‘leading,’ 
from Him.” 

Hilda’s face grew very grave. This 
was indeed a serious thing that she had 
done. 

“What will your cousin do without 
you?” she queried anxiously. 

No shade of her disquiet was re- 
flected upon the delicate features of her 
guest. 

“It’s all right, dear,” said the gentle 
voice. “I'll tell you the whole story by 
and by.” 

“You must have your breakfast first, 
of course,” cried Hilda. ‘What am I 
thinking of, keeping you standing here, 
talking! John!” 

John came forward and took the silk- 
gloved hand. 


“W7OU don’t like your coffee!’ Hilda 

said, when the three were at table. 
“You're not drinking a drop of it.” 

“Oh, yes!” was the polite protest. “I 
should think it was very nice coffee in- 
deed—only, you see, I’ve never learned 
these modern ways. I was brought up 
on coffee cleared with an egg.” 

“Wont you make us some?” they im- 
plored. 

“T’d just as lief as not,’”’ the old lady 
acquiesced eagerly. “Only,” she warned, 
“it takes a long time.” 


“Never mind the time!” cried the 
reckless John. 
“First,” explained Grandma, when 


they had adjourned to the kitchen, ‘‘mix 
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the egg, shell and all, and the coffee, 
with cold water, like this, to make a 
paste.” 

She stirred vigorously. 

“Now pour on boiling water. What’s 
your name? John? John dear, you lift 
the kettle. That’s it. Now I’ll put the 
pot on the stove, and that’s all till it 
comes to a boil.” 

Never had they tasted anything so 
delicious, they declared, when the work 
was accomplished. And they meant it 
too. The marvelous taste of it was upon 
John’s tongue, the aroma of it in his 
nostrils, when the three sat down to talk 
everything over. 

As Cousin Hetty touched upon the 
characteristics of Marion Rollins, Hilda, 
enabled by her keenness of sympathy to 
get at the truth, was reminded of certain 
so-called portraits that had hung in the 
homes of friends in the West—portraits 
purporting to have been painted from 
life, yet scarcely resembling their sub- 
jects by reason of the pains that had 
been taken to ignore wrinkles and 
heighten the color of cheeks. The con- 
scious insincerity of these productions 
was, however, in Cousin Hetty’s word- 
picture, wholly absent; the Marion she 
described was the reflection of the actual 
Marion in the mirror of her soul. 

“She’s had so much to do,” ended the 
old lady, “and so much to do with, that 
she’s never had time to make a home— 
like this.” 

So hungrily did she glance about the 
simple room as she spoke that Hilda 
realized in a flash what she must have 
endured during the past weeks. 

“It’s your home,” she said earnestly. 

And John added as he rose to go: 
“You det it is!” 

“Telephone me if there’s any trouble,” 
he whispered to Hilda, who accompanied 
him to the door. “They’re not going tc 
let her walk out like that, you know, 
without taking steps to get her back. 
There’s sure to be something doing when 
they get the note.” 

“I’m ready,” returned Hilda promptly. 

With joy he saw the vivid flush of 
her cheeks. 

“T guess there'll be no blue devils to- 
day,” he reflected, whistling as he ran 
downstairs. 
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OUSIN HETTY’S note de- 
livered to Marion with her breakfast 


at ten o’clock. It ran: 


was 


Dear Cousin Marion: 

God will bless you for taking me. But 

He does not mean me to stay, because 

there is nothing I can do for you in such 

a magnificent house as this. Somebody 

needs me so badly in a place called the 

‘Mariola,’ 0245 Broadway, Apartment 16, 

that they put a piece in the paper, so I 

have got to go right round without wait- 

ing for you to wake up. I will come back 
to say good-by and pack my bag and 
trunk. I’ve a ring that belonged to my 
father that I should like Richards to have 
for a keepsake because he was always so 
very polite, but I have no time to get it 
out now. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
HeEtTTy LONSDALE. 
New York, 
January 10th, 19— 

“Ewing!” called Marion excitedly, 
almost overturning the little table upon 
which her tray was poised, as she ran, 
letter in hand, toward the dressing-room 
door. 

No response. 

Biting angry lips, it came to her that 
he had told her the night before that he 
must get downtown early. Finally she 
got into communication with her hus- 
band over the telephone. 

“Tt’s out of the question for me to 
come uptown now in the middle of the 
morning,” he replied in answer to her 
demand for his immediate presence. “I 
wish you could see my desk.” 

“Meanwhile something may be hap- 
pening to the old lady,” she warned. 
“She may be the victim of some fraud.” 

“More than likely,” he returned. “I 
wouldn’t put off making investigations 
for a minute, if I were you. How help- 
less you are, Marion! Haven’t you got 
a car?” 

“T don’t suppose you care what kind 
of a place / get into,” she retorted 
acidly. 

To this he deemed it prudent to make 
no direct reply. 

“T’ve got a directors’ meeting at five,” 
he said hurriedly, “which will keep me 
till late. I’ll tell you! Why not dine 
early and go round there on our way to 
the Randall-Kings’ musicale?” 

“Oh, very well,” was her answer, 
“if that’s the best you can do.” 
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WHEN John came in that night, he 
had to repeat his summons four 
times. 

“What’s your hurry?” he teased, as 
Hilda finally appeared. 

“Did you ring twice?” she asked in- 
nocently, as he threw off his overcoat 
and tucked his arm through hers. 

“We were so busy talking,” she went 
on, “that I didn’t hear a sound till just 
now. —Grandma, did you?” 

This appeal for corroboration fell 
from her lips with the naturalness of 
long habit, the moment they entered the 
parlor. At the same instant she saw 
John’s start of pleasure at the picture 
that met his eyes. 

Over his glowing hearth, hands folded 
in her lap, the ivory of her still beautiful 
throat set off by a ruffle of filmy white, 
presided the daintiest of fairy god- 
mothers. The firelight was leaping and 
playing upon her calm face—upon her 
lips a little parted, upon her gray hair 
that showed thinly under a bit of lace 
surmounted by a lavender bow. 

“Why,” John commented in delighted 
amazement, “you look as though you'd 


grown to the spot. And all togged out, 
too! —Say, Hilda, you’ve been having 
the time of your life, haven’t you, dress- 
ing up your doll!” 

“T should think I had,” she returned 


rapturously. “Oh, John, it’s been the 
most wonderful day!” 

Approaching Cousin Hetty’s chair, he 
bent over it with that awed tenderness 
toward the little and the weak of which 
some big men are capable. He would 
not touch her, because he was still cold 
from the outside air. 

“What’s the doll got to say about it?” 
he asked, his voice full of new vibra- 
tions. “It’s a pretty doll, all right!” 

At this question and comment the 
ghosts of long-dead blushes rose up and 
mantled the delicate, sunken cheeks. 

“T think it is all very becoming,” re- 
sponded Cousin Hetty modestly. 

T about nine o'clock she said she 

thought she would “retire,” and 
Hilda went with her, leaving John alone 
by the fire. 

“How lonely it seems without her,” 
he whispered when his wife cautiously 
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came back to his side. “Yet only the 
day before yesterday we didn’t have her. 
Oh, Hilda! all this grew out of your 
funny little thought!” 

“There'll be lots more to grow out of 
it,” she answered soberly. “Why John, 
it’s already made me understand so much 
more about life—having her here, so 
close.” 

As she_ spoke, 
sounded. 

“Things are moving right along to- 
day,” she smiled. “Now, John! You go, 
this time!” 

He adjusted his collar, shook his 
shoulders, smoothed his hair, opened the 
door—and started back. A young foot- 
man stood outside, with gloved, in- 
sistent finger upon the bell. 

“Stop that noise,” ordered John, and 
the hand dropped. But the visored cap 
on the youth’s head remained almost im- 
perceptibly tilted; and from beneath it 
a pair of confident blue eyes coolly en- 
countered the irate gaze that accom- 
panied the words. 

This was only one more of Marion’s 
interpositions between herself and actu- 
ality, but as John said afterward, it 
“got his goat.” 

If Hilda had not stepped forward at 
this juncture, the footman might have 
had difficulty in making his errand 
known. 

“Ask Mr. and Mrs. Rollins to come 
right up,” she said in her sweet voice. 
“Say we'll be delighted to see them.” 

“IT haven’t the pleasure of knowing 
your name,” began Marion crisply when 
the couples stood face to face. 

“Richardson,” replied Hilda; and the 
two men shook hands. 

“Walk in,” said John lamely; and 
Marion looked as though she did not 
know what he meant, this form of in- 
vitation not being in use among butlers 
in the houses to which she went. Never 
theless she did end by walking in, and 
even condescending to “take a. chair,” 
when she was further urged to do so. 

Once off her feet, and in the position 
of accepting hospitality, she grew less 
assured. 

“My cousin—” she suggested, looking 
inquiringly about. 

Hilda’s finger went to her lip. 


an urgent ring re- 
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“She’s asleep,” she said in a hushed 
voice. “She was very tired.” 

“Poor old soul!” responded Ewing 
heartily. Over the women’s heads the 
men’s eyes met companionably. Then 
Ewing cleared his throat, for he per- 
ceived that his wife expected him to go 
on—make explanations. 

“I’m afraid,” he blurted out, “she was 
more unhappy than we had any idea of. 
She—we—she wouldn’t come down to 
meals, though we wanted her to. It—” 

He broke off. He was floundering. 
Quietly Hilda came to his aid. 

“She’s told us all about it,” she said. 
“T think we understand. She wasn’t used 
to that kind of life. It overwhelmed her. 
It wasn’t her kind. This 1s, 
everything’s small, and within reach. 
And then, you see, she knows I need 
somebody — so terribly — when John’s 
away all day. She knows I haven't got 
all those other things. Oh, I couldn’t 
bear it if you should take her away.” 

The words were spoken almost in a 
whisper. Only the necessity of making 
the situation understood would have 
thus broken down Hilda’s reserve, 
caused her to let these strangers into the 
hidden places. Ewing, who still stood, 
watched her head bend, the vivid color 
surge to her cheek. 

What had Marion that she had not? 

A sigh rose to his lips. He closed 
them upon it and went to his wife’s side. 

“Let her stay!” he urged boyishly. 

“That’s all very well,” she answered, 
“but what would people say?” 

Ewing was not generally quick, but he 
knew his wife, and this phrase gave him 
a cue. 

“They’d say,” he affirmed, “that you 
ought to consent to the thing that would 
make her happy, no matter what light it 
puts you in. That’s what people like— 
er—Mrs. Ingalls would say, when—er— 
the thing was fully explained—her not 
being able to get accustomed to the 
house, you know, and all that.” 

“Would you like to come and see how 
comfortable she is?” Hilda asked softly. 
“Just for a minute?” 

She had been watching the other 
through lowered lashes, and her heart 
beat high with hope at her guest’s evi- 
dent perplexity and indecision. Not 


because 
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waiting for any response, she led the 
way, and Marion perforce rose and fol- 
lowed. 

On tiptoe Hilda entered the little 
room and approached the narrow, low 
bed. 

Marion, on the threshold, saw some- 
thing stir. 

“Is that you, dear?” said a gentle 
voice. “I thought I heard talking. I’v 
been asleep, I guess. Have you got com- 
pany ?” 

Hilda’s imploring eyes hung on 
Marion’s face. The latter hesitated an 
instant, turned and noiselessly went out. 

“It’s only me, Grandma darling,” 
whispered Hilda. 

“DOLLINS is a sort,” John 

said, shutting the outside door. 
“It’s a shame he’s tied up to a woman 
like that.” 

Hilda paused. 

“T don’t think 
said thoughtfully. 

Her husband devoured 
eyes. 

If there was a grain of good in any- 
body, you could trust Hilda to bring it 
out. 

“I’m going to find 
Grandma’s asleep yet,” 
“You come too.” 

She went in first and, beckoning, deli- 
cately lifted the edge of the clinging 
woolly coverlid, displaying the turned- 
back cotton sheet. 

It was very strange and beautiful, that 
solemn, sleeping head that lay at ease 
upon the pliant pillow—with the cavern- 
ous eye-sockets, the mysterious lines and 
wrinkles, the sternly reposeful mouth. 
As they bent over, the old lips quivered ; 
cryptic words came forth, and then there 
followed a fleeting smile. 

“What do you suppose she’s dreaming 
about ?” John whispered. 

Hilda did not answer. 
bent, her body hovering. 
utterly absorbed. 

“We mustn’t stay any longer,” she 
breathed. “We've almost waked her as 
it is.” 

She readjusted the coverlid and 
turned away, with a look of fulfilled 
motherhood on her face. 


good 


she’s so bad,’ she 


her with his 


out whether 
she whispered. 


Her head was 
She was 
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Man He Used To Be 


They called him Wild Bob. The doctor 
ordered that W changed to an M. 


By Charles Wesley Sanders 


Author of “At the Critical Moment,” “A Forced Issue,” etc. 


OR the first time in his life 
Bob Haywood sat in the outer 
office of a physician; and also 
for the first time in his life 
he waited to be summoned to the private, 
and to him mysterious, room beyond. 
For the first time in his life “there was 
something the matter” with Haywood 
physically. 

Because he had always been robust, 
he knew nothing of doctors or their 
ways. He had chosen this office at ran- 
dom. He did not know whether the 
doctor was good, bad or indifferent. He 
had seen his name on the window of the 
second-floor office, and he had ascended 








thither with blind faith in the magic 
“M. D.” which followed the doctor’s 
name. 


He had entered rather timidly, clutch- 
ing his straw hat from his head when 
he found himself in the presence of an 
alert young woman who promptly asked 
him his name and wrote it in a book. 
He took a seat in a corner and stared 
at the floor for a while. Recovering 


himself after a bit, he raised his head 
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cautiously and gazed about him. ‘There 
were half a dozen people in the room 
besides the attendant and himself. There 
was an old man who leaned languidly 
above a cane, a weak child in its mother’s 
arms, a young girl with a face like chalk, 
and three young men with the tiredness 
of disease stamped upon them. 

“There raust be a lot of sickness in 
the world,” said Haywood to himself. 
“Anyway, I guess I aint as bad*as the 
rest of them.” 

Every few minutes the girl opened the 
door and ushered one of the patients into 
that inner room. At last Haywood found 
himself next in turn. His body felt 
cold, as if he were about to face an in- 
quisition. He had half a mind to es- 
cape while there was still time. But be- 
fore he could act, the girl opened the 
door again and spoke his name. He 
rose and passed through the door. A 
man of Haywood’s own age, thirty-five 
or thereabouts, was talking briskly into 
a telephone-receiver. He motioned Hay- 
wood to a seat with a quick glance at 
him. When he had finished talking, he 














There were half a dozen people in the room besides the attendant and himself. 
“Anyway, I guess I aint as bad as the rest of them.’ 


sickness in the world,” said Haywood to himself. 


wheeled about from the telephone and 
faced his new patient. 
“Well?” he said, speaking like a man 


whose time is precious. ‘What seems 
to be the trouble?” 

“Dizzy spells, mostly,” said Haywood. 

The doctor sank into a chair and drew 
it close to Haywood’s. He laid his long 
fingers on Haywood’s wrist and de- 
manded to see his tongue. He asked 
rapid-fire questions about Haywood’s di- 
gestion and about the pains he had. 
Haywood answered as best he could. He 
was a good deal frightened by what the 
questions might portend. 

“Just strip to the waist,” the doctor 
said at last, ‘‘and lie down here.” 

“Ts it something serious, Doc?” Hay- 
wood asked as he obeyed. 
| “Don’t know yet,” the doctor an- 
swered. “Tell in a minute. What's 
your business?” 


, 





“There must be a lot of 


“Railroad engineer,” Haywood an- 
swered. 

“Um,” said the doctor. 

For ten minutes, stethoscope in hand, 
he brought auscultation and percussion 
to his aid. He listened and tapped, and 
tapped and listened, till he had covered 
Haywood’s brawny chest and muscled 
back. 

“That’s all,” he said. 


E kept his keen eyes on Haywood 
while the engineer got back into his 

clothes. The stethoscope still dangled 
in his hand. He frowned a little and 
pursed his lips. At last Haywood had 
finished, and he turned for the verdict. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Drink ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“A little beer now and then when I’m 
off duty. It’s against the rules.” 

“How much beer ?” 
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“Never more than two glasses at a 


time.” 
“Smoke ?” 
“No. I chew on the engine—about 


a package every three days.” 

“Worse than smoking for you,” said 
the doctor. “Quit it, and quit drinking 
beer—even a glass.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with me? 
What causes those dizzy spells? They’re 
getting pretty bad. The other night on 
the engine everything was a blur. And 
I was coming to a station, too. I could 
hardly see the fixed signals.” 

“Indigestion causes that,” the doctor 
said. 

“But I’ve always eaten like a horse,” 
Haywood objected. 

“Cut your food in half. We can 
clean up the indigestion, and the dizzy 
spells will go away. .... But you’ve 
got to slow up. You've been running 
your train too fast.” 

" “They call me Wild Bob,” said Hay- 
wood with some pride. “I get ’em over 
the road.” 

“Exactly,” said the doctor. ‘Well, 
from now on your ambition wants to be 
to change that W to an M.” 

Haywood puzzled over that for a 
minute. 

“Mild Bob?” he hazarded at last. 

“That’s it,” the doctor said. “You've 
been tearing yourself to pieces. There’s 
nothing serious the matter—so far. But 
there will be if you don’t ease up. You’ve 
kept your nerves tight as violin-strings 
for a good many years. You’ve never had 
any repose. And you've got to have it. 
Something will give way, otherwise. If 
you find you can’t run your engine the 
way other men run theirs, you’ll have to 
find some other employment. You've 
got to learn to relax. You have no 
organic trouble yet, but your heart will 
begin to get sympathetic after a while 
if you don’t look out.” 

“Can you fix me up as good as I 
used to be?” Bob Haywood asked 
anxiously, 

“No, I can’t. Neither can Nature. 
You’ve gone far into Nature’s debt. 
You've got to pay. She will wait just 
so long. In time you can make a good, 
sound man out of yourself. But you 
will never be the man you used to be. 
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You've come to a sign-post that reads, 
‘Go slow.’ You may disregard it if you 
like, but if you do, you’ll have a smash- 
up. See me again in a week. Good day.” 


UT in the June-dazzled street Bob 

Haywood walked slowly, his head 
bent, his eyes unseeing. So he had got 
‘this’? He was doomed to become one 
of the patient, plodding brethren. He, 
the alert, the eager, the brilliant, was 
to become the quiet, the sober, the or- 
dinary. The reputation he had built up 
for being the best runner on the road 
was to go by the board. ~ And how those 
who hated him would gloat. Those who 
hated him! They were legion. He 
knew that now bitterly, as he had known 
it all along indifferently. Before, he 
had mocked at their hate and their envy ; 
now those would be keen-edged weapons 
in their hands. 

Good Lord, he would have to begin 
to take care of himself! The idea was 
loathsome. He who had devoured his 
food in great quantities would now have 
to pick and choose and leave the table 
hungry. He would have to trundle his 
trains over the road instead of slamming 
them through at top speed. No more 
would he hurl himself into telegraph 
offices with a “Whatcha got?” to the 
operator. No more would he seize an 
order and be up and away before the 
operator had half finished droning it. 
No more would he dodge into sidings 
at meeting-places while superior trains 
bellowed at him a quarter of a mile 
away. Soon the dispatcher would have 
ceased to inquire whether ‘Haywood 
could make it” when the time was close. 
No more would the dispatcher give him 
a few minutes the best of it because he 
knew Haywood would do his uttermost 
to make up the precious minutes. In 
a word, the day of his greatness had 


passed. Before him stretched a gray 
highway. 


“Sic transit gloria mundi,’ he felt; 
but he only said, “It’s fierce that this 
thing should happen to me. Any of 
them other mutts wouldn’t ’a’ minded.” 

HE first-trick dispatcher was swear- 

ing softly under his breath. He was 
still too astonished to be altogether 
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angry. He couldn't figure it out. Wild 
Bob Haywood had fallen down on a 
time-order. The thing seemed incredible 
to the dispatcher. There was no prec- 
edent for it, where Bob Haywood was 
concerned. Why, in the past he had 
seen Haywood make infinitely better 
time than was required of him in this 
case. He ran his eyes over the sheet 
again to reassure himself. Yes, it was 
all there as plain as the nose on his face. 
Haywood had till one-ten Pp. M. to make 
the East End Double Track for First 
Fifty-two. And it was now one-twelve 
by the standard clock on the wall. The 
Fifty-two was waiting at the East End, 
held there by the dispatcher’s orders, 
while he puzzled out his problem. His 
facts verified, he called the Double 
Track again impatiently. 

“That Forty-nine in sight?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” the operator answered. 

“Copy four,” the dispatcher snapped. 

There was one way only out of the 
difficulty. He must send an order to 
Haywood in care of the conductor of 
First Fifty-two. . Haywood had left 
Greensburg, the first station east of the 
Double Track, and he had not made the 
Double Track inside his time. There- 
fore he must be lying in to clear at the 
quarry siding. At this siding there was 
no operator. The difficulty of the situ- 
ation lay in the fact that there was more 
than one Fifty-two. Depending on Hay- 
wood’s speed, the dispatcher had “fixed 
him out” only on the first section. Un- 
less he sent orders over to Haywood, 
Haywood would have to lie in at the 
quarry till all the Fifty-twos—three of 
them—had come and gone. And the 
second and third Fifty-twos were an 
hour and a half late. 

“When are we going to get out of 
here?” Colton, conductor of the first 
Fifty-two, demanded of the operator at 
the Double Track. 

“In a minute,” the operator replied. 
“You’ve got to take an order over to the 
Forty-nine.” 

“And stop at the foot of that hill and 
probably double up it?” the conductor 
demanded. 

“You’ve got to take the order,” the 
operator said. “You can do your own 
doubling. I wont be there.” 
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“Don’t get fresh,” said Colton, his 
blood running up to meet his brick-red 
hair. “Who’s on that Forty-nine?” 

“Haywood,” the operator said. 

Colton turned to his engineer. Both 
of them were among those who “had no 
use for” Haywood. 

“What'd I tell you?” said Colton, 
though he had told the engineer nothing. 
“That guy is losin’ his grip. I’ve no- 
ticed it in-the last week. He was up 
to see a doctor about a week ago. I bet 
he’s got something the matter with him. 
‘Our best runner’ is up against it at last, 
and I guess there wont be no mourners. 
He’s been spreading himself too thick 
for a good many years. Our best runner 
—my foot! He aint no better than any 
body else, only he’s been the pet of the 
dispatchers, always gettin’ the best of it. 
Mebbe this’ll put a crimp in him.” 

The operator came over to the win- 
dow with the order. It read: 


C. and E., No. 49 at Quarry Siding, 
care Conductor Ist 52. 2nd 52 Eng. 263 
wait at East End Double Track till 2 p.m. 
for No. 49 Eng. 298. 


“Well, that sticks us, all right,” said 
Colton as he shoved the flimsies into his 
pocket. 

“You better not go shooting off your 
face to Haywood,” the operator said. 
“He hasn’t been feeling very well for 
a couple of weeks. He might biff you 
one.” 

“He couldn’t biff one side of me,” 
Colton said angrily. “I’ll tell him where 
he gets off.” 

It was enough to anger a conductor. 
Colton’s engineer should have pulled 
away from the Double Track without 
orders. Gathering headway on the level, 
the train should have sped up the hill 
without trouble. Now it would have 
to be stopped at the bottom of the hill 
while the orders were delivered. If 
they had to double the hill, there would 
be a loss of twenty minutes at least. 
Then the dispatcher would stop them 
before long to give those twenty minutes 
to opposing trains. Altogether they 
stood to be half an hour later than they 
should have been. Colton swore fluently 
as he rode the engine over to Quarry 
Siding. 






























































HAYWOOD, sitting in his cab at the 
siding, knew that he had fallen 


down. In the old days he would have 
made good on that order. But he 
couldn’t do it now. For a week the 


doctor’s words, “‘You’ll never be the man 
you used to be,” had been ringing in 
his ears. And in his heart he knew that 
what the doctor said was true. He 
was still a capable engineer, but he had 
lost his grip a little. Where he had sat 
tense and rigid in his cab, he now lolled 
back in his seat, “taking it easy,” as 
the doctor had prescribed. He had been 
a daredevil, but also he had been a man 
of sound sense. He had no wish to kill 
himself, or to go permanently lame, at 
the half-mile-post in his life. 

He had accepted the dispatcher’s or- 
der in good faith. He had believed sin- 
cerely that he could make the Double 
Track in the time allotted him. But he 
had not wheeled them to Quarry Siding 
as he should have done. He had not 
driven his engine as he had driven it in 
the past. When he came to the siding, 
he saw that the time between there and 
the Double Track was too brief. He 
could do nothing but “go into clear.” 

The conductor came over from the 
rear end. He was a silent veteran who 
was not among Haywood’s enemies. He 
had lived and worked too long to be 
spiteful toward Haywood for the reason 
that others were spiteful. 

“Couldn’t make it, eh, Bob?” he said 
leisurely. 


“Nope. Time’s-too short now,” Hay- 
wood answered with studied careless- 
ness. 


“T suppose we'll have to lie here for 
all the Fifty-twos,” the conductor said. 
“The dispatcher should have fixed us 
out on that second one if he had any 
time to spare. This is fast merchandise 
we got.” 

“TJ did the best I could,’ Haywood 

‘ said, and it was the first time he had had 
to say that to any man. 

The conductor leaned against the side 
of the cab. Haywood hung from the 
cab, his eyes on the track, his ears at- 
tuned for the whistle ‘of the Fifty-two. 
The whistle came presently, and the 
Fifty-two’s engine hove into sight. 

“They’re slowin’ down,” the conductor 
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‘blood flamed up. 
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said. ‘‘Those other sections must be 

late. I guess this un’s got orders for 
” . 

us. 


The engine of the Fifty-two stopped 
so that her pilot was opposite the pilot 
of the Forty-nine’s engine. Colton 
sprang down, the flimsies in his hand. 
That angry glow was still in his face 
under his brick-colored hair. His small, 
white-lashed eyes were snapping. He 
tore off two copies of the order and 
handed one to the conductor and one to 
Haywood. Then he shoved the remain- 
ing copy up to Haywood to sign. When 
both the men had signed, Colton raised 
his eyes to Haywood’s face. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he asked. “Can't 
you make the time?” 

Among all his enemies Haywood had 
chiefly despised Colton. Colton was a 
big, ungainly man with a mean, ugly 
face and a warped disposition. He had 
few friends. In the old days he had 
talked about Haywood, and Haywood 
had threatened him into silence. They 
had spoken only when business de- 
manded it, after that. 

Colton did not hate Haywood for his 
skill alone; he hated him for being the 
kind of man he was. For Haywood was 
quite a figure of a man in an engine cab. 
He was slenderer than Colton, but a 
little taller. Haywood had a hot blue 
eye, a straight nose of generous propor- 
tions, a mouth as generous in its way, 
and a chin that had not been slighted. 

But before he had asked his insulting 
question Colton had seen something in 
Haywood’s face which he had never seen 
there before. The light in the blue eyes 
had cooled somewhat; there was a kind 
of gray pallor under the engineer’s skin. 
Colton perceived that some of the force 
had gone out of him. It was a confirma- 
tion of the report that Haywood was 
ill. 

The big conductor had no sooner put 
his question than the gray pallor dis- 
appeared from Haywood’s face. His 
His eyes grew hard 
and cold. No man on the road—least of 
all Colton—had ever dared talk to him 
like that before. He leaned down. 

“What’s it to you whether I can make 
the time or not?” he asked. 


“It’s a lot to me,” said Colton. “If 
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you had ‘nade the Double Track, we’d 
have been on our way. Now we have to 
double.” A sneer curved his lips. 
“They say you’ve lost your grip. I 
guess you have.” 

Haywood disappeared’ inside the cab. 
In a second he showed in the gangway 
and jumped to the ground. Colton gave 
a step and then held his place. He was 
as big as Haywood, and Haywood was 
sick. What had he to fear? 

“T told you once before that if you 
didn’t keep your mouth shut about me, 
I’d smash it in for you,” Haywood said. 
“T’ll do it now, for two cents.” 

“T don’t think you will,” Colton 
snarled. “You better try it out if you 
think you can. No man is goin’ to tell 
me when to speak and when not to.” 

Haywood stood staring at him. The 
engineer of Colton’s train leaned out of 
the cab window to look and listen. The 
veteran conductor edged up toward the 
men... .. Then Haywood struck out 
with his clenched right fist. 

He could not tell afterward just what 
happened. He knew that he went sud- 


denly dizzy with a dizziness beside which 


former attacks had been mild. Then 
Colton rained blows on his face and 
body. He was in the engine cab, and 
the fireman was drenching his face with 
cold water, before he revived. The 
caboose of Colton’s train was passing his 
engine, and Colton was swinging him- 
self to the step when Haywood looked 
from the cab window. Colton, un- 
marked, grinned. Haywood knew that 
his own face was bruised and sore. He 
pulled out of the siding, a saddened, 
chastened, humiliated man. 

“T guess that doctor was right,” he 
said to himself in bewilderment. “I’m 
all in. Think of that guy lickin’ me, 
and me not getting in a single punch! 
He couldn’t have done it a year ago. 
It’s the end of me, I guess. I suppose 
the doctor hid a lot from me.” 

The story of the encounter got dis- 
creetly over the district. A majority 
chuckled over it. Haywood had been 
too fresh, anyway. He was no better 
than anyone else. He had been hanging 
a bluff. Look now how he was running. 
Why, he couldn’t make as good time as 
lots of the youngsters. 
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And that talk came to Haywood’s 
ears. He retired into himself. He had 
no word of greeting for those who had 
never hated him. ‘The dispatchers had 
taken to sending him curt messages. 
They no longer depended upon him as 
they had-done in the old days. 

So Haywood went his lonely way, 
mystified and sadly wondering that his 
little world should have changed so 
soon. 


GIx months later Haywood let him- 

self down from his engine at the 
telegraph office at East End Double 
Track. It was a day of raucous wind 
and blinding snow. Even the early au- 
tumn had been wild, and the winter had 
started in as if it intended to break as 
many records as possible. Already there 
had been more snow than usually fell 
in a whole season, and the winds knew 
no quiet. They piled snow all along 
the right of way, and they sang and 
sobbed and moaned in the telegraph 
wires. Many times poles had snapped 
and crashed down. Benumbed linemen 
made their slow way over the road day 
by day, repairing and patching to keep 
the circuits up. Railroading had _ be- 
come a nerve-racking science. The ele- 
ments were tiring the men and wearing 
down the equipment. Engineers were 
glad to get through at all; attempts to 
“wheel ’em’” were few. ‘Tempers were 
sharpened to keen edges, and there were 
many squabbles— personally among 
crews and operators, and by telegraph 
among crews and dispatchers. 

As Haywood went into the telegraph 
office, the gray day was receding before 
a drab twilight. All the signals outside 
were alight, and the telegraph office was 
gloomy in the dull rays from the oil 
lamps. Haywood was running a first 
Forty, and he had caught Colton as his 
conductor. No word had been passed 
between him and Colton since they had 
fought and Colton had vanquished him, 
except those monosyllables that business 
required. Colton wore an air of triumph 
in Haywood’s presence, but Haywood 
seemed impassive. 

Indeed, he was a changed man as he 
stood at the window of the telegraph 
office, his gloves folded under his clasped 
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hands, his eyes on the operator’s instru- 
ments. He never showed impatience at 
delay now. He appeared content to 
wait the dispatcher’s good time. He did 
the best he could with his orders, but 
he took no chances. But he was in better 
health. He had seen his doctor only 
a week before, and the doctor had said 
that he would be all right if he kept 
control of his nerves as he had been do- 
ing. He had given up his mild in- 
dulgence in beer and chewing tobacco, 
and as a result there was a better color 
in his face than there had been six 
months before. He had had two queer 
experiences. One day after the doctor 
had been prescribing for him for four 
months and had commented favorably 
on his condition, Haywood had been 
running light from terminal to terminal. 
With only his caboose behind him, he 
had been spinning over the road. His 
orders had heen easy. Indeed, he had 
lain on sidings a good deal of the time. 
At Randall he had received a time order 
giving him fifteen minutes to make 
Cridersville and fifteen minutes more to 
make Wayne. Between the order sta- 
tion and Cridersville he had been de- 
layed by a broken eccentric-strap. When 
he had reached Cridersville he had eight 
minutes to go over to Wayne. When 
the switch-lights at the east end of the 
siding had come into view he was skip- 
ping along at forty miles. He had 
plenty of time to make Wayne if he 
stole a few minutes on the clear. With 
only his engine and caboose, getting in 
would take but a few seconds. He had 
decided, as he passed the east switch, 
to go over. By the time the west-switch 
lights had showed, he had come sud- 
denly to himself. He had been grasp- 
ing the throttle with his old-time clutch, 
and his body had been tense. He had 
relaxed quickly, shut off and backed in 
at the west switch. 

“T believe,” he had said to himself, 
“that I could be as good as I ever was 
if I tried. But I suppose I got to take 
care of myself.” 


AYWOOD’S supposition carried all 
the weariness of resignation to a 
fate that was galling to a man of his 
temperament; and as he stood and 
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waited for his orders now, that resigna- 
tion was upon him like a physical load. 

Presently the operator came to the 
window with two books of flimsies in his 
hand. He laid them down before Col- 
ton and Haywood. The first order, ad- 
dressed to the operator but required to 
be delivered to all crews, read. 


Hold all eastbound trains except Extra 
East 298. 


The second order read: 


Eng. 298 run extra to Quarry Siding 
and return to East End Double Track. 


Then there was this message from the 
dispatcher : 


Third Thirty-nine is disabled at Quarry 
Siding. Go over there extra with your 
engine and help them to clear at Double 
Track. 


That gave Haywood and Colton right 
to go to Quarry-Siding as an extra and 
bring in the Thirty-nine with her dis- 
abled engine. No trains could pass the 
Thirty-nine westbound, because, there 
were no wait-or-meet orders for the 
Forty at Double Track. No trains could 
leave Double Track because the operator 
had the hold order. 

Haywood crept cautiously from the 
Double Track and started on the main 
track for Quarry Siding. The wind was 
still working its will, and the snow was 
a blanket of white. The engine pushed 
the blanket aside as it slid slowly over 
the track. Colton stood in the gang- 
way of the engine, his eyes on Haywood. 

“You might let her out just a leetle,”’ 
he said at length sarcastically. “I know 
you don’t care about getting over the 
road any more, but I do.” 

Haywood made no reply. He stared 
at the snow on the pane. Colton spat 
viciously into the snow and muttered to 
himself. Not once did Haywood in- 
crease that cautious speed. In twenty 
minutes there was the crack of a single 
torpedo under the engine. It was a stop 
signal. 

As the engine stopped, a flagman 
climbed into the cab. He was covered 
with snow, and he shivered as he stood 
before the firebox. 
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“We're just east of the west switch,” out, an order in his hand. He showed 
he said. “You going to drag us into a copy to Colton and one to Haywood. 
Double Track ?” “It’s an order for you to go over to 

“Drag is right,” Colton sneered. “We _ the yards,” he said. ““There’s a wreck 
dragged along over here with a light at Quincy. Number Five got into a 


engine.” freight. Lot of people hurt. ‘They want 
the flagman looked from the sandy- you to get a move on.” 

Haywood opened up and hurried the 

pera I ais crippled Thirty-nine into clear. 











The head man cut the en- 
gine off. The engine 
gathered speed till it 
was leaping through 
the night. They 
came to West End 
Double Track and 
found the switch 
, set to let them 
out and the 
block to let 
them pass. They 
sailed by the little 
shanty and hit the 
main track for the 
yards. As they 
stopped at the yard 
master’s office, they 
heard the round- 
* house whistle 
hoarsely screaming 
its news of disas 
ter. 
or With Colton 
close behind him, 
Haywood ran into the 
yard office. The op 
erator there had several 
orders for him. When 
he had read them all, 
Haywood found he had 
right of way over every 
thing from the yards 
to Quincy. 

In fifteen minutes 
the wrecking train 
He looked down at Colton with something of his resolution transfiguring his was ready and the en 

face. His hand groped behind him and found a wrench. He brought gine was hooked up 
it into view. “Colton,” he said calmly, raising his voice only so fo it’ Aé the test thin 


that it might carry, “if you monkey with me on this trip, 


I'll just mash your face in with this. Get me?” ute the yard-master 


came from his office. 


haired conductor to the engineer. Hay- “They want you to make all the time 

wood did not move a muscle. possible, Haywood,” he said. “It's a 
It was half an hour later when Hay-_ bad wreck. Lot of people hurt.” 

wood “dragged” the Thirty-nine into “I’ll make the time,” Haywood said. 

the Double Track. As his engine crept They fled through the yards, came to 


onto the north track, the operator sprang the West End Double Track, found the 








signals set for them there and hit the 
Double Track. As they approached the 
East End, Haywood eased her off. But 
presently through the curtain of snow he 
saw the faint light from a lantern swing- 
ing him ahead. He opened her up again. 

A mile east of the East End Double 
Track was a public road. There were 
no gates there. Haywood eased off a bit 
as he neared this road. He had no wish 
to run down a vehicle. His whistle 
screamed a warning. 

“Why don’t you let her go?” a voice 
said at his elbow. 

The engineer looked down into Col- 
ton’s upturned face. A curious change 
had come over Haywood. He was eager 
for the run over to Quincy. He hdd 
no fear, no elation. His old desire for 
speed was in his heart, and yet his nerves 
were steady. He lolled in his seat, 
though he was getting or was just about 
to get everything out of his engine that 
she had in her. He felt that he could 
make those fifty miles without using up 
an ounce of that precious reserve force 
that had been slowly gathering in him 
in the last six months. 

And he had no intention of letting 
Colton make him lose his temper now. 
He would not lose his temper. He would 
not let himself feel the slightest throb 
of triumph that he could wheel ’em as 
he was doing. He would sit there as 
cool a man as ever handled a throttle. 
He would make as good a run as he had 
ever made, and he would not burn him- 
self up doing it. He looked down at 
Colton with something of this resolution 
transfiguring his face. His hand groped 
behind him and found a wrench. He 
brought it into view. 

“Colton,” he said calmly, raising his 
voice only so that it might carry, “if you 
monkey with me on this trip, I’ll just 
mash your face in with this. Get me?” 

The man who had once licked him 
stood and stared up at the engineer. He 
saw something in Haywood’s face which 
he had never seen in Haywood’s reck- 
less days nor in his meeker ones. And 
Colton was not innately a brave man. 

“You're nutty,” he said at last. 

Haywood said nothing. He had 
gained his point. He could sense that 
in Colton’s demeanor. 
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FTER they had passed the public 

road, Haywood “let her out” for all 
she was worth. Colton, standing in the 
gangway, had no complaint to make. 
Indeed, he began to feel a bit uneasy. 
They were fleeing in a whirl of snow 
and with a roaring wind at their back. 
The snow shut them in. They could 
see nothing. Any visible signal. would 
be useless. The crack of a torpedo 
would be their only warning in case any- 
one sought to stop them. That might 
happen, even though they had the right 
of way. 

Haywood was taking things easy. His 
hand rested loosely on the throttle. His 
respiration was no faster than if he had 
been sitting in a telegraph office waiting 
for orders. Of course his attitude cheated 
him of any “fun” there might be in the 
trip. In the old days his elation would 
have run high, but he would never again 
pay the price that that feeling demanded. 

Soon Haywood judged that they must 
be nearing Quarry Siding. That sid- 
ing was sometimes used as a storage 
track in winter. It was policy to ap- 
proach the switch under control, for this 
wind might carry a car down to the 
switch and leave it there, projecting over 
the main. But Haywood kept on go- 
ing. He could not afford the loss of a 
precious minute or two. They passed 
the west switch without mishap and sped 
to the east switch. As they were almost 
upon it, Haywood saw a shape loom out 
of the snow to his left. There was no 
time to meet the emergency. He did 
not shut off or use his air. In a light- 
ning flash of decision he saw that if 
he had to hit something he might as well 
hit it hard. The left side of the engine 
took off a corner of the box-car. There 
was a shattering of glass and a scraping 
along the side of the engine and the 
sides of the cars, and then the switch 
was behind them. So far as Haywood 
could see, no damage had been done. 

“Why don’t you ease her off when you 
got a siding like that to pass?” Colton 
shouted at his elbow. 

“Shut up,” said Haywood. “I’m run- 
ning this engine.” 

“I’m running the train,’’ Colton bel- 
lowed. ‘‘By George, I’ll report you when 
we get in.” 
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Again Haywood said nothing. The 
wrench was handy at his side. The 
engine hurtled itself through the dark. 

And now Haywood was conscious of 
a change in himself. Twice he came to 
himself, as out of a kind of dream, to 
find that his clutch on the lever had be- 
come tense and that he was leaning for- 
ward with parted lips. As soon as he 
made the discovery, he relaxed, and then 
a curious trembling ran through him. 

“I’m beginning to burn myself up,” 
he said in disgust. ‘I'll be a wreck by 
the time we get to Quincy.” 

He held his relaxed position for ten 
miles. Then they neared a station. As 
the block flashed into view and Haywood 
saw that it was set to let him in, he felt 
for the third time that his nerves were 
tense. He slackened his engine’s speed. 

“What’re you slowing up for now?” 
Colton demanded. ‘You going to take 
it easy on the main and hop over sid- 
ings ?” 

At Haywood’s touch the engine leaped 
forward again and gained and main- 
tained her former speed. Five miles 
dropped behind them in a few minutes. 
Then Haywood swore under his breath. 

“There I go again,” he said. “Why 
can’t I control myself? I aint getting 
any fun out of this. I’m trying to take 
it easy. Why can’t I? If I find myself 
hanging on just once more, I’m going 
to drop down to twenty miles if I never 
get over there.” 

The fireman came into the cab. He 
had fixed his fire, and sweat was run- 
ning down his cheeks. He was a young 
man, almost new to the game. 

“T suppose those cars are all piled up, 
with a lot of hurt people under them,” 
he said. “It’s a good thing you’re mak- 
ing time.” 

At the fireman’s words Haywood’s 
vision cleared. This run was different 
from any he had had in a long-time. 
This was probably a worse wreck than 
any he had ever known. He had to 
do his best to get the wrecker over there. 
Yes, he had to do his best, even if he 
did burn himself up. What were his 
nerves compared to the suffering of those 
pinioned passengers ? 

He leaned forward, prepared to sac- 
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rifice himself. They came to a ten-mile 
stretch of track between McArthur and 
Quincy. The track was straightaway, 
and the roadbed was in good shape. 
Like a jockey hitting the stretch, Hay 
wood urged his iron horse forward. He 
braced himself for the discovery that his 
outraged nerves were rebelling against 
the strain he was putting on them. 

But he never made that discovery. 
Instead, a deep calm began to pervade 
him. He suddenly realized that this was 
the noblest task that had ever been set 
him. He must not only run his engine, 
but he must master himself. He must 
remain cool, so that he would lose noth- 
ing that alertness and care might gain 
fer him. 

“You better ease her off,’ Colton said. 
“We'll be there in a few minutes.” 

Haywood looked down. All the de- 
fiant triumph had died from Colton’s 
face. Haywood saw that Colton, who 
had defeated him, stood himself defeated 
in this dire hour—that he was thinking 
of himseif and not of the helpless peo- 
ple to whom they were taking aid. 

“We're only halfway there,” 
wood said. “I'll stop in time. 
wreck is at the east switch.” 

Four miles were gone, with another 
mile to go. Haywood eased her off. An 
other half-mile, and a torpedo cracked 
beneath them. Haywood stopped. The 
flagman climbed up. 

“You made time,” he said. “We 
wasn’t expectin’ you for a while yet. 
Lord, it’s fierce. I never want to go 
through this again.” 

A man came running toward the 
engine. Haywood recognized him as the 
trainmaster, arrived on the scene from 
the other direction. Half a dozen men 
carrying bags passed the engine from the 
rear. The trainmaster met them and 
turned back to the wreck with them. 

“Well, we got some doctors here, any- 
way,” Haywood said. 

He moved forward slowly. He was 
very calm. He felt no elation over the 
run he had made, only a deep satisfac- 
tion that he had done what he could 
for some who suffered. And he was ready 
for whatever might be demanded of him 
through the trying hours that were ahead. 
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ing pools in late sunlight—her laugh, 
her voice! He suddenly seemed to feel 
the actual touch of her hand in his, a 
tangible bodily presence. 

“Marse Harry,’ said Jubilee Jim 
humbly, ‘dee ol’ man don’ know 
whuffoh yo’ come hyuh dis time, er 
whuffoh yo’ so long ’way f’om home. 
Ain’ mah biz’ness, Ah knows. But dee 
mount’n ain’ no place fo’ folks tuh 
stay, ’cep’n’ fo’ ol’ Jube, whut lib hyuh 
allus. En Marse Harry, down dah in 
dee city, ev’yone jes’ waitin’ en watch- 
in’ fo’ yo’-—Marse Brent, en—en dee 
pretty lady, en all!” 

There was a long silence. At last 
Harry turned from the doorway. 

“Thank you, Jube,” he said in a low 
voice. “Now—tell me about Aunt 
Judy.” 

CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE CALL 


N the big living-room, now flooded 

with the mountain sunshine that 
streamed in through the open door, 
Richard Brent leaned to knock the ashes 
from his pipe against the end of the 
hewn bench on which he sat. Then he 
looked up at Harry, standing in front 
of the empty fireplace. 

“Well,” he asked, “what do you think 
of it? How’s that for a chance, eh?” 

Harry nodded. One hand was tug- 
ging at his dark beard; the other was 
clasping and unclasping nervously be- 
hind him. ‘The new organization can’t 
win, of course,” he answered quietly. 
“Politically speaking, it’s too young, 
and it lacks leaders. But it can make 
a strong showing, I should think.” 

Brent laughed as he explored his 
capacious tobacco-pouch. “Especially 
if the platform is built wide enough.” 
He pointed to a newspaper lying beside 
him. “That editorial of mine hits the 
nail squarely on the head. There is one 
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issue, and only one, which will draw 
in all the elements opposed to the party 
that now rules—that is the liquor-issue. 
That must go in!” 

A quick gleam crossed Harry’s face. 
None but he knew what liquor had 
done for him; no eye but his might see 
the pitiful trail it had dragged across 
his life! 

Brent laughed again. “It’s strange 
that they don’t see it!” he said. “Can't 
they deduce anything? Look at the 
growth of similar movements in other 
States. Do they really believe that any 
genuine good-government party can sit 
in the same saddle with John Barley- 
corn? That’s why the thing has always 
failed in the past—compromise, tem- 
porize, fusion. Fiddlesticks! Why can’t 
they take the bull by the horns? They 
would, too, if there was some one who 
would crystallize the thing in their 
minds.” He shot a keen side-glance at 
Harry. “When you made that Civic 
Club speech last year,” he said shrewdly, 
“IT picked you for the Peter the Her- 
mit of the new gospel. And then, con- 
found it! you bury yourself in the wilds 
up here, while everyone thinks you've 
gone abroad, and I have to pack my 
rheumatic bones twenty miles on an in- 
fernal horse, to dig you out of your 
shell !” 

Harry’s eyes had been absently fixed 
on the spread-out newspaper. Some- 
thing in the other’s words, in his man- 
ner, caught him. A color came to his 
cheeks. “Dig me out of my shell?” he 
repeated. “What do you mean by 
that ?” 

Brent looked at him intently for a 
long second. During the past year he, 
like others, had wondered at his friend’s 
long absence. At first he had put it 
down to natural need of vacation, and 
the other’s failure to communicate with 
his friends had seemed significant of 
no more than the mild eccentricity 
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which had always flavored his actions. 
Only later the thought had come to 
him that Harry’s absence might be due 
to an affair of the heart. This to him 
had pointed unerringly to Echo Allen, 
and conviction had leaped to a certainty 
on the day when he had seen her re- 
ception of Jubilee Jim’s news of Har- 
ry’s whereabouts. 

The news of Harry’s whereabouts, in 
his mind, had dovetailed with his 
knowledge of the political situation and 
its need of leadership, and the second 
day thereafter had found him on horse- 
back, following the difficult trail to 
Harry’s mountain eyrie. Now he had 
come to grips with his errand. He sat 
suddenly upright. 

“Sevier,” he said, “you’ve got to do 
it. You are the only one who can. 
You’ve got to speak at that convention 
on the seventeenth and nail that plank 
into the platform hard and fast!” 

Harry made a quick gesture, then left 
the fireplace and began to stride up and 
down the room. During that silent, in- 
sistent gaze, a realization of what Brent 
intended to say came to him, with a glow 
of excitement. His heart was beating 
quickly, and a host of conflicting emo- 
tions were rioting in his mind. The al- 
lusion to his speech of a year ago had 
brought a throb of the old ecstasy of 
power—that power which he knew was 
his now, and in greater degree. If he 
only might use it for this good purpose! 

Brent, looking at him, uncrossed his 
long legs with a smile. “I agree,” he 
said, “that we may not be able to win, 
this time, but it will start it off right, 
and it will be a good fight. I'll bet 
you what you like that within a week— 
if that plank is rightly hammered in— 
the good-government clubs all over the 
State will be wiring allegiance!” 

He got up, his lank, nervous figure 
braced with interest. 

“And what if we do lose this gover- 
norship? It will be the first real nail 
in John Barleycorn’s coffin in this 
State!” 

Harry had sat down on the blanketed 
couch. His gaze went past the eager 
face before him and lingered on the 
sweet, warm world outside, with all its 
suggestions of new growth and virile 


strength. But what he really saw was 
very far away. Was he a poor coward, 
then, to shrink from a woman’s smile, 
a woman’s eyes? He put his face in 
his hands. Possibilities were beckon- 
ing to him, dead things springing up 
alive, old longings, ambitions, appe 
tences, plucking at him. 

For a time Brent did not speak. He 
had turned away and stood in the sunny 
doorway, looking down the trail. At 
length he faced about. 

“Sevier,” he said quickly, “what do 
you say? Will you do it?” 

Harry looked up. The color had 
faded from his face, but it was alight 
with a new energy and resolution. The 
call had found him, and at that mo- 
ment the harrowing dread—the problem 
itself, which had shone so imminent 
—seemed to have grown dim, to have 
drawn into the far distance. 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, “yes, 
Brent. I will come.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE CHALLENGE 


LOOKING back upon that day, Harry 

was often to wonder whether, in- 
deed he had missed fate’s purpose, and 
blinded by a personal ambition, had set 
its plan at naught. For that instant’s 
decision was to prove the key to a series 
of fateful doings which bore him on, 
irresistibly, into a tine of action from 
which, deliberately, he must have 
shrunk. 

But having set his hand, it was char 
acteristic of him that he did not falter 
It had required resolution to put Echo 
and his relations with her into the back 
ground, but he accomplished even this, 
and he allowed-no thought of possible 
complications to affect his mental se 
renity. His face was composed and de 
termined as he descended from the train 
at dusk of the sixteenth, at the familiar 
city station, to find—as Brent had ar- 
ranged—his own motor waiting for 
him, with Bob, his chauffeur, wearing 
a broad grin of welcome, at its door. 
So pleasantly habitual it all seemed, so 
sharply remembered was each sight and 
sound as the car sped through the glim- 
mering traffic, that almost he could have 
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believed the past year, full as it had 
been of pain, a vacuous dream, and that 
no hideous hiatus had lain between the 
then and the now. 

He was sensible for the first time of 
the intense mental strain he had been 
laboring under since his sluggish prison 
routine had opened into this dubious 
freedom—the tension of his struggle, 
the instinct of impending catastrophe 
and the ghastly doubt of himself where 
Echo was concerned. The lassitude and 
inaction of the Bungalow had added to 
this strain. Now the relief of move- 
ment and action brought surcease, and 
a feeling of present confidence, if not 
of definite security. Before he reached 
his apartment he was sufficiently him- 
self to give the welcome he received 
from Aunt Judy and from Suzuki a feel- 
ing of usualness. 

Brent, with two or three others who 
saw eye to eye with him, so far as the 
exigencies of the political situation were 
concerned, spent a part of the later eve- 
ning with him, and the talk furnished 
the final tonic—if any had been needed 
—to brace him for the task that awaited. 
That night, for the first time in many 
months, he slept the deep, fortifying 
sleep of utter and dreamless un- 
consciousness. 

With the morning he felt no misgiving 
or shadow of self-doubt. By his express 
wish his arrival had not been published, 
and except for a few of its leaders with 
whom Brent had conferred, the circles 
of the convention, then in session in the 
biggest auditorium the city boasted, 
were no more aware than were the 
hosts of his friends, of his coming. He 
spent the morning alone in his room, sit- 
ting movelessly, hour after hour, mar- 
shaling his ideas, assembling his forces, 
stirred as he had never before been 
stirred by the quick suggestion of a liv- 
ing issue and of an unrivaled oppor- 
tunity. 

He lunched quietly alone with Brent 
in a private room at the club, and im- 
mediately afterward drove with him to 
the hall. Throughout the morning the 
platform had been under discussion ; 
the debate was now about finished. It 
was the psychological moment for his 
effort. 
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S Harry stood silent before the sea 

of faces, in the instant that followed 
his recognition and introduction, he was 
conscious of a tense and vital concen- 
tration that from him the last 
vestige of self-consciousness. With his 
first measured words, too, the outline 
which he had pondered during the morn- 
ing vanished utterly from his brain. He 
remembered nothing save the one thing 
he had come to do, saw with his mind’s 
eye only the monstrous evil against 
which he stood. 

Words came to him in a flood—words 
magically compelling, that burned and 
quivered in their intense appeal. For an 
hour he held the interest of the great 
assembly as no orator had done, sketch- 
ing with hard and pitiless directness 
the ramifications of the grim traffic that 
blasted whatsoever it touched, that knew 
no social bar, before which the mag 
nate’s mansion and the laborer’s tene- 
ment were as one, against which no bolt 
or chain—save it be one wrought by 
the law of a sovereign commonwealth 
—might avail. 

In his words was no tang of the study, 
none of the didactic methods of the 
armchair student, no array of statistics. 
What he expressed had been seared 
upon his soul in ineradicable letters; 
and as he spoke, vivid pictures etched 
themselves as if on some quivering pan- 
orama in his brain: he saw the- black 
bottle in the wall-cabinet of his inner 
office—the hidden sanctuary where he 
had signed away his talent and linked 
his years to the demon of remorse; he 
saw the representative of the great cor- 
porations whose power flowed from that 
traffic, holding in his merciless hand the 


swept 


happiness of a woman who had been 
dearer than his own life; he saw the 
cringing hatred in the eyes of Paddy 
the Brick, the furtive, drink-lined faces 


of the jail corridors. And in his pas- 
sionate denunciation, he called upon 
those who heard him to do their part 
to rid the State of its master and to set 
it free. Lastly, in a peroration which 
carried all before it, he pictured a com- 
munity from which the unendurable 
stain had been forever wiped away.. the 
pitfalls of its youth filled up. the shame 
of its prisons lightened—a community 
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ruled no longer by King Alcohol, but 
by the Genius of the Home, to which 
freedom no longer stood for ribald li- 
cense and self-harm, but for the common 
good. 

He stopped amid a dense silence—the 
truest tribute to real oratory; then with 
a great burst the storm of approval 
came. 

It filled the hall with electric feeling, 
surging in waves that overtopped all 
decorum and made the hour significant 
and momentous. Near him Harry saw 
party leaders, among them Judge Al- 
len, newly elected president of the Civic 
Club; they showed a singular self-as- 
surance overlaid by vivid excitement. In 
the galleries were banks of feminine 
faces, tier on tier, merged in a tumul- 
tuous handclapping like silver rain. Be- 
low, the house was on its feet, a sea of 
waving flags and handkerchiefs. 

The tumult swelled, then died away 
to pulsing band-music; and in the sub- 
sidence Brent leaned over Harry’s 
shoulder to give him the quick pressure 
of a hand—words could not have said 
so much. 


T was not until the convention had 
adjourned for an hour’s recess that 
Harry could escape from the congratula- 
tions that poured upon him where he sat. 
While he spoke, the sense of mastery 
and domination had possessed him ; now 
he was feeling the inevitable revulsion, 
and with it came the fading of his con- 
fidence and the relifting of the old sick- 
ening question. 

It had surged back before the applause 
had died away, the moment he had re- 
leased his mind from the clamping reso- 
lution of his purpose, springing upon 
him like a cunning enemy who had 
dogged him in the shadow. His roseate 
speculations of the Bungalow seemed 
now but hollow wraiths that had mocked 
him with an unrealizable promise. Could 
he ever for a moment have cheated him- 
self into forgetfulness of the impasse 
that lay there? 

With Brent beside him, he pushed 
his way to the foyer. There the press 
was thickened, and they were blocked 
in a corner by the stream of people pour- 
ing from the galleries, from which posi- 
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tion Harry found himself nodding across 
to enthusiastic greetings of old acquaint- 
ances. 

“Good heavens!” fumed Brent, im- 
patiently. “We'll never get out, at this 
rate. Let’s try the other door.” Harry 
turned with him, seeking a way through 
the diminishing crowd. Then, abruptly, 
he stopped. Near at hand, her side-face 
turned toward him, was Echo. Her del- 
icate color was heightened by an un- 
wonted flush, and her eyes shone softly 
under the curling golden waves of her 
hair. 

Gazing in a confusion that was almost 
panic, Harry felt, with a burning sense 
of helplessness and cowardice, the im- 
possibility of his position. The sight of 
her was like a cooling stream to a fam- 
ished wanderer in the desert. It called 
to him with a thousand voices, lifting 
before him every sweet reminder of van- 
ished things. She had not yet seen him, 
and as the crowd swept her slowly 
closer, he felt to the full his own blind- 
ness and the egregious self-assurance 
that had made this plunge into the old 
current seem possible. He watched her 
with a fascinated ‘intensity. She was 
speaking to some one beside her, her 
glance wandering. It shifted—then was 
raised, as if by very attraction, to his 
face. 

He saw recognition spring across it 
like a shaft of sunlight as with a quick 
impulse she started forward; then her 
arm caught itself, as it were, half ex- 
tended. He felt himself chill in every 
nerve ; the air was breathless. Mechanic- 
ally his hand touched hers. 

“You have been gone a year,” she 
said, in a low, uneven voice. 

Harry’s very thought seemed sus- 
pended. “Is it—so long?” he answered. 

He scarcely knew what he said: the 
reply was a mere involuntary expression 
of habit, a conventional phrase to fill 
a casual need. He could not know that 
the very repression with which he was 
holding himself against the quick thrill 
of her touch made the words lifeless 
and inconsequential. 

To Echo, however, in the tremulous 
gladness that had filled her at the knowl- 
edge of his return, and the exaltation 
of the hour, the reply, deserved as at 
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heart she felt it to be, was like a blow 
in the face. A startled paleness swept 
up her cheeks like a wave, blotting their 
hue and misting the clear April of her 
eves. She turned half away toward her 
companion, and the next moment the 
eddying crowd had come between. 


N the hurrying pavement Brent 

dropped his hand on Harry’s shoul- 
der. “I’m not going to congratulate you,” 
he said. “I’m going to congratulate the 
new party. I’m off to the sanctum to 
write my editorial while it’s red-hot. 
You'll come back for the other session, 
I suppose. They’re liable to nominate 
to-night.” 

“No,” replied Harry. “I must get 
away from the crowd somewhere.” 

Brent caught the lassitude of his tone. 
“Better walk yourself tired.’ he coun- 
seled, “and then turn in. You'll be all 
right to-morrow.” 

They clasped hands and parted. 

For a time Harry walked aimlessly, 
choosing the less frequented thorough- 
fares, at last alone to think. He had 
done his best. Whether or not it. would 
accomplish what Brent had hoped, he 
had made the strongest effort of which 
he was capable. The meeting with Echo 
had shaken him by its very unexpected- 
ness, and had shown him how bitterly 
hard was to be his struggle with him- 
self. In that instant of their encounter 
he had realized his own weakness. 

Through the long, fading afternoon 
he walked on and on, past the outskirts 
of the city, on into the peaceful quiet 
of the country, where paved streets gave 
place to meandering red roads, and the 
air was sweet with the delicate fragrance 
of blossoming fruit-trees. He sat an 
hour on the violet-blurred grass above 
the bank of the little twisting river where 
he had often fished as a boy. All his 
life he had loved that gold-tinted, 
dream-shadowed valley. But now the 
soft, wild clamor of birds, the errant 
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plum-petals swinging in the breeze, the 
long-armed trees reaching out over the 
darkling water, called to him in vain. He 
scarcely saw the far blue hill-brushed 
horizon unfurl its pageant cloud-clusters 
to hide the sun. 

What Spartan career had he been 
planning for himself? He loved her, 
desired her, still. He realized it with 
a stab of self-contempt. And loving 
her, could he see her day by day, meet 
her, talk with her—cold and empty 
words meaning less than nothing? With 
his heart crying to hers: “Thus far but 
no farther! Because I loved you once, 
I wear a shameful brand on my forehead, 
but my arms may never enfold you, your 
lips never lie on my lips, your heart 
beat against mine—never, never, never!” 
Could flesh and blood be capable of 
this? Better to go, while there was yet 
time, somewhere, anywhere, so it be out 
of her world! In the growing darkness 
he turned cityward again, still pain- 
fully absorbed with his thoughts—a 
dark tangle of anguish and doubt and 
longing. 

As he neared his house, speeding ur 
chins were crying newspaper extras, and 
more than once he heard his name in 
the shouted dislocated phrases. His 
speech! The swan’s-song of Harry 
Sevier ! 

He let himself into his apartment 
with his latchkey and wearily switched 
on the lights. He suddenly. remembered 
that he had eaten nothing since noon, 
and realized that he was wretchedly 
tired and spent. A penciled note, with 
the superscription in Brent’s jerky hand, 
lay on the table. He took it up and 
opened it. 

Then suddenly he gave an inarticulate 
cry of amaze—of actual fright. He was 
staring at this message, written an hour 
before: 


Anti-liquor plank adopted. You were 
nominated for Governor on the first ballot 
at eight o'clock. 


The next installment of ‘‘The Heart of a Man’’ will appear in the March 
Red Book Magazine—on sale February 23rd. 
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She shook her head, but it hurt her to 
see the roll of bills he dived for and 
brought up, and the careless grace with 
which he peeled two leaves from the 
cabbage. Easy money is always attended 
with resentment that more did not come 
along. Kedzie pouted at her folly in not 
accepting the fifty. If she had said, 
“Lend me fifty,” he would have offered 
her a hundred. But the twenty-five was 
salvation, and it would buy her food 
enough to keep her and her useless hus- 
band alive, and to buy her a pair of 
shoes and some gloves. 

As the car drew near her corner, she 
cried that she had some shopping to do 
and escaped again at the drug-store. She 
did not want Ferriday to see where she 
lived and she did not want her husband 
to see her escort. 

She found her husband at home. 
There was an unwonted authority about 
his greeting: 

“Well, young woman, you may ap- 
proach and kiss my hand. I am a gentle- 
man with a job. I am a Chicago gentle- 
man with a job.” 

“You don’t mean it!’ Kedzie gasped ; 
and kissed him from habit with more re- 
spect than her recent habit had shown. 

“T mean it,” said Gilfoyle. “I am 
now on the staff of the Deshler Advertis- 
ing Agency. I was afraid when Mr. D. 
offered me an unsolicited position (he 
could say it to-day) that it was the red 
wine and not the real money that was 
talking, but he was painfully sober this 
noon, took me out to lunch and told me 
that he would be proud to avail himself 
of my services.” 

“Splendid!” said Kedzie with sincere 
enthusiasm. It is always pleasant to 
learn that money is setting toward the 
family. 

But something told Kedzie that her 
late acquisition of twenty-five dollars 
would not be with her long. Easy come, 
“How much is the fare to Chi- 


easy go. 
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cago?” she asked in a hollow voice. 

‘Twenty-two dollars is the fare,” said 
Gilfoyle, “with about eight dollars ex- 
tra.. I couldn’t borrow a cent. I’ve got 
only five dollars.” 

“T thought so,” said Kedzie. 

“Thought what so?” said Gilfoyle. 

“Nothing,” said Kedzie. “Well, I 
happen to have twenty-five dollars.” 

“That’s funny,” said Gilfoyle. “Where 
did you get it?” 

“Oh, I saved it up.” 

“From what?” 

“Well, do you want the twenty-five, 
or don’t you?” 

Gilfoyle pondered. If he questioned 
the source of the money he might find it 
out, and be unable to accept it. He 
wanted the money more than the hazard- 
ous information; so he said: 

“Of course I want the twenty-five, 
darling, but I hate to rob you. Of 
course, I’ll send for you as soon as I 
can make a nest out there, but how will 
you get along?” 

“Oh, I'll get along,” said Kedzie ; 
“there'll be some movie-money coming 
to me Saturday.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” Gilfoyle said, 
feeling a ‘weight of horrible guilt 
mingled with superior wings of relief. 
He hesitated, hemmed, hawed, perspired 
and finally looked to that old source of 
so many escapes, his watch. 

“There’s a train at eight-two; I could 
just about make it if I scoot now.” 

“You'd better scoot,” said Kedzie. 
And she gave him the money. 

“I'd like to have dinner with you,” 
Gilfoyle faltered, “but—” 

“Yes, I’d like to have you, but—” 

They looked at each other wretchedly. 
Their love was so lukewarm already that 
they bothered each other. There was no 
impulse to the delicious bitter-sweet .of 
a passionate farewell. She was as eager 
to have him gone as he to go, and each 
blamed the other for that. 
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“I'm G. Washington Campbell Kid 
Cut down the worry-tree? Sure | did!” 











How to cut down 
your troubles— 


Strike at the root. Eliminate the real troubles—the big ones 
that cause all the others. 

What causes those “splitting” headaches, that nervous indiges- 
tion, that “all gone” sensation when the day is only half over? 

Isn’t your real trouble too much worry over three meals a day? 

Suppose your dinner had only half as many courses and one 
of them was a good nourishing soup like 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Wouldn't you be stronger? Wouldn't the “help” question be easier? 
Wouldn't the whole situation be simplified and brightened? Try it 
and see. 

You gain more real body-building nutriment from such wholesome 
soup than from many dishes which are heavy and hard to digest and 
require a good deal of effort to prepare. 

It supplies the readiest form of nourishment for all 
the body-tissues—not alone the flesh and muscles but 
the nerves. And you use up no nervous energy in pre- 
paring it. You do it easily in three minutes. 

Have a good soup on your table every day. Keep 
a supply of these palatable Campbell “kinds” within 
easy reach, and cut down your troubles at the root. 
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“T’ll write you every day,” he said, 
“and I’ll send the fare to you as soon as 
I can get it.” 

“Ves, of course,” Kedzie mumbled. 
“Well, good-by—don’t miss your train, 
darling.” 

“Good-by, honey.’ 

They had to embrace. Their arms 
went out about each other and clasped 
behind each other’s backs. Then some 
impulse moved them to a fierce clench of 
desperate sorrow. They were embracing 
their dead loves, the corpses that lay 
dead in these alienated bodies. It was an 
embrace across a grave, and they felt the 
thud of clods upon their love. 

They gasped with the pity of it, and 
Kedzie’s eyes were reeking with tears 
and Gilfoyle’s lips were shivering when 
they wrenched out of that lock of tor- 
ment. 

He caught her back to him and kissed 
her salt-sweet mouth. Her kiss was 
brackish on his lips as life was. She felt 
a kind of assault in the fervor of his kiss 
but she did not resist. He was a stranger 
who sprang at her from the dark, but he 
was also very like a poet she had loved 
poetically long, long ago. 

Then they wrung hands and called 
good-bys and he caught up his suit-case 
and rushed through the door. 

She hung from the window to wave to 
him as he ran down the street to the 
subway, pausing now and again to wave 
to her vaguely, then stumbling on his 
course. 

At last she could not see him, whether 
for the tears or for the distance, and she 
bowed her head on her lonely sill and 
wept. 

She had a splendid cry that flushed 
her heart clean as a new whistle. She 
washed her eyes with fine cold water and 
half sobbed, half laughed: 

“Well, that’s over.” 


’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 





HEN Zada L’Etoile pretended 
to faint at the Ritz-Carlton, 
she thought she was doing a 
very clever ‘thing. When she 
was safe in the motor outside, she told 
Cheever so. 

“Some get-away, that?” she laughed. ~ 
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“Wonderful,” said Cheever. ‘I didn’t 
know you had so much social skill.” 

“You don’t know me,” she said. “I’m 
learning! You'll be proud of me yet.” 

“T am now,” he said. “You're the 
most beautiful thing in the world.” 

“Oh, that’s old stuff,” she said. “Any 
cow can be glossy. But I’m going in for 
the real thing, Peterkin. I’ve cut out the 
cocktails and I don’t dance with any- 
body but you lately. Have you noticed 
that? It’s the quiet life and the nice 
ways for me. Do you mind?” 

“Tt’s very becoming,” he said. ‘“Any- 
thing for a novelty.” 

Yet he liked her surprisingly well in 
this phase. She had been cutting down 
the liquor too. She had been cutting 
down his extravagances. She had even 
achieved the height of denying herself 
luxuries—one of the surest and _least- 
trodden short-cuts to a man’s heart—a 
little secret path he hardly knows him- 
self. 

The affair of Zada and Cheever was 
going the normal course. It had lost 
the charm of the wild and wicked— 
through familiarity ; and it was tending 
to domestication as all such moods do if 
nothing interrupts them. There are all 
sorts of endings to such illicit relations: 
most of them end with the mutual 
treachery of two fickle creatures; some 
of them end with bitter grief for one 
or the other or both; some of them end 
in crime, or at least disgrace; and some 
of them finish, with disconcerting im- 
morality, in an inexcusable respecta- 
bility. 

The improvement in Zada’s mind and 
heart were, curiously, the most danger- 
ous thing in the world for Cheever. If 
she had stayed noisy and promiscuous 
and bad, he would have tired of her. But 
she was growing soft and home-y, gentle 
as ivy and as hard to tear away or to 
want to tear away. After all, marriage 
is only the formalizing of an instinct that 
existed long before—exists in some ani- 
mals and birds who mate without for- 
mality and stay mated without com- 
pulsion. 

When Zada and Cheever had escaped 
from the Ritz-Carlton they took lunch at 
another restaurant. Zada was childishly 
proud of her tact and of Cheever’s ap- 
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“It’s the same as — to us” 


“We don’t care how cold 
it is outside—our whole 
building is comfortable. 
The thermometer was 19 
degrees below zero today, 
yet it was the same as 
June to us,” writes a cus- 
tomer. This is the common 
experience of complete 
heating comfort that goes 
with these marvelous out- 
fits of 
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preciation. But afterward on the way 
“home”—as she called what other people 
called her “lair’—she grew suddenly 
and deeply solemn. 

“So your wife is with Dyckman 
again,” she said. “It looks to me like a 
sketch.” 

Cheever flushed. He hated her slang 
and he did not accept her conclusion, 
but this time he did not forbid her to 
mention his wife. He could hardly do 
that when her tact had saved him and 
Charity from the results of their double 
indiscretion and the shame of amusing 
that room full of gossips. 

Zada misunderstood his silence for ap- 
proval ; so she spoke her thoughts aloud : 

“If that He and She business goes on, 
I suppose you'll have to divorce the 
lady.” 

“Divorce Charity!’ 
“Are you dotty?” 

That hit Zada pretty hard, but she 
bore it. She came back by another door. 

“T guess I am—nearly as dotty as she 
is about Dyckman. First thing you know 
she’ll be trying to get free herself. What 
if she asks you for a divorce?” 

“T’d like to see her!” 

“You mean you wouldn’t give her her 
freedom ?” 

“Not in a thousand years.” 

He was astounded at the sepulchral 
woe of Zada’s groan. “Oh Lord, and I 
thought—oh—you don’t love me at all 
then! You never really loved me— 
really! God help me.” 

Cheever wondered what Zada would 
smash first. He hoped it would not be 
the window of the car. He hoped he 
could get her safely indoors before the 
smashing began. 

He did. She was a grim and murky 
storm-cloud full of tornado when they 
crossed the pavement and the vestibule 
of the apartment-house and went up in 
the elevator. 

But once inside the door, her breast 
began to heave, her nostrils to quiver, 
her fingers to work. Her maid came to 
take her hat, and paled to see her tor- 
ment. Zada gave her her things and mo- 
tioned her away. She motioned her four 
or five times. The maid had needed only 
one motion. 

Cheever watched Zada out of the cor- 


’ 


Cheever gasped. 


ner of his eye and wondered why he had 
ever been fated to fall in love with such 
a creature. He was convinced that he 
had been fate-forced into the intrigue. 
He had no sense, whatever, of volition 
or wicked intent. He could only feel 
that he had tried to be decent and play 
fair and be generous. 

The thought of what the neighbors 
were about to receive made him sick 
with chagrin. The fact that the neigh- 
bors were under suspicion themselves 
only aggravated the burden of shame. 

The hardest part of Zada’s agony was 
her pitiful effort to take her medicine 
like a lady. It was terrific, how hard it 
was for one of a wildcat heritage and 
habit to keep the caterwaul back and the 
claws muffled. The self-duel nearly 
wrecked Zada, but she won it. She was 
not thoroughbred, but she had tried to 
be thorough-going. She was evidently 
not a success as a self-made lady. She 
kept whispering to herself : 

“What’s the use? Oh, why did I try? 


. Oh, oh, oh, what a fool I’ve been! To 


think !—to think !—to think!” 

Cheever was distraught. He had 
waited for the outbreak, and when it did 
not come, he suffered from the recoil of 
his own tension. 

“For the Lord’s sake, yell!” he im- 
plored. 

She turned on him eyes of extra- 
ordinary abjection. She saw at last 
where her lawlessness had brought her 
and she despised herself. But she did 
not love him any the more for under- 
standing him. She saw at last that one 
cannot be an honest woman without 
actually being—an honest woman. She 
was going to get honesty if it broke a 
bone. 

She told her accomplice: “I want 
you to go away and stay away. What- 
ever you do, leave me be. There’s 
nothing else you can do for me, except 
to take back all the stuff you’ve bought 
me. Give it to that wife you love so 
much and wouldn’t suspect no matter 
what she did. You love her so much that 
you wouldn’t let her go even if she 
wanted to leave you. So go back to her 
and take these things to her with my 
comp’ments.” 

Now it was Cheever who wanted to 
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What is the matter with my skin? 
Gxamine your skin closely! Find out just the condition 
it is in. Shen read helow why you can change it and hou: 


can be improved, no matter 

whatis keeping it from being 
attractive now. Your skin, like 
the rest of your body, is changing 
every day. As old skin dies, new 
skin forms in its place. 


Hee is why your complexion 


This is your opportunity. By the 
proper external treatment = can 
make this new skin just what you 
would love to have it. Or—by 
neglecting to give this new skin 
proper care as it forms every day, 
you can keep your skin in its pres- 
ent condition and forfeit the charm of ‘‘a skin 
you love to touch.’’ Which will youdo? Will 
you begin at once to bring to your skin that 
charm youhave longed for? Then begin tonight 
the treatment below best suited to the needs 
. your skin, and make it a daily habit there- 
after. 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


First cleanse your skin thoroughly by washing in your 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin slightly 
damp. Now work up a heavy warm water lather of Wood- 
bury’s in your hands. Apply it to your face and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly—always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better. If possible, rub your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. 


This treatment will make your skin fresher and clearer the 
first time you use it. Make ita nightly habit, and before 
long you will gain complete relief from the embarrassment 
of an oily, shiny skin. 


To clear a blemished skin 


Just before retiring, wash 
in your usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and warm water, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. 
Then dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and 
rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are 
covered with a heavy “soap 
cream.” Cover each blem- 
ish with a thick coat of this. 
Let it dry and remain on 
over night. In the morning 
wash in your usual way 
with Woodbury’s. 


Disfiguring blemishes 


Lf an vily skin and ¢ 
shiny nose ts your 
bugbcar, make the 
lather treatment a 
daily habii. 


Tear out this cake as a reminder 


today at your druggist’s or 


Whatever condition is keep- 
ing your skin from being 
beautiful, it can be changed! 


Repeat this cleansing, antiseptic treatment 
every night until the blemishes disappear. 
Use Woodbury’s regularly thereafter in 
your daily toilet. This will make your skin 
so strong and active that it will keep your 
complexion free from blemishes. 


To whiten. sallow, freckled skins 


Just before you retire, cleanse the skin 
thoroughly by washing in your usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and luke 
warm water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, 
but leave the skin slightly damp. Now dip 
the cake of Woodbury’s in a bowl of water 
and go over your face and throat several 
times with the cake itself. Let this lather 
remain on overnight,and wash again in the 
morning with warm water, followed by cold, but no soap 
except that which has remained on the skin. 


This treatment is just what your skin needs to whiten it. 
Use it every night unless your skin should become too 
sensitive, in which case discontinue until this sensitive feel- 
ing disappears. A few applications should show a marked 
improvement. «Use Woodbury’s regularly thereafter in 
your daily toilet’and keep your skin in perfect health. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin specialist. A 
25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of any of 
these skin treatments, Geta cake today. It is for sale by 
dealers everywhere. 


Send today for week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a week’s-size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. For 10c samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Powder. Write today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1702 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 1702 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


A sallow, Jreckled, skin 
will yield to this gy 
effective treatment de-f 
scribed here. 
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the ‘‘soap cream" treatment 
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scream as he had not screamed since he 
was the purple-faced boy who used to 
kick the floor and his adoring nurse. But 
he had lost the safety valve of the 
scream. He smothered. 

When Zada began to peel off her 
rings and thrust them out to him, he 
swiftly turned on his heel and fled. He 
never knew whether Zada woke the block 
with her howls or not, when he left her 
forever. 

He forgot to ask, when he came back. 


IRST he went home to take his 

temper to Charity. On the way he 
worked up a splendid rage at her for 
giving such a woman as Zada grounds 
for gossip. He went straight to her 
room and walked in without knocking. 

Charity was dictating a letter to her 
secretary. Cheever surprised a phrase 
before she saw him. 

“*Thousands of blind soldiers and 
thousands of orphans hold out their 
hands to us. We must all do what we 
can—’ Why, hello! Where did you drop 
from? Give me just a minute while I 
finish this letter. Let me see. Where 
was |?” 

The secretary read in a dull, secretarial 
voice: 

“ *Thousblinsoldiersorphs—wem’sdo’ll 
we can.’”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Charity. “ ‘You have 
never failed to respond to such an ap- 
peal,’ comma ; no, semicolon; no, period. 
‘So I shall put you down for a subscrip- 
tion of’ dash ‘how much’ question-mark. 
‘Thanking you in adv’—no, just say, ‘My 
husband joins me in kindest regards to 
your dear wife and yourself, cordially 
yours —and that will be all for the 
present.” 

The secretary garnered her sheaves 
and went out. Charity said to Cheever: 

“Well, young man, sit down and tell 
us what’s on your mind. But first, let me 
tell you my troubles. There’s a match 
on my dresser there. Peter, I’m in an 
awful mess with this movie stunt. I can 
get plenty of people to pose for the 
camera, but I can’t find a man to manage 
the business end of it. I was lunching 
with Mrs. Noxon at the Ritz to-day. 
I called your friend Jim Dyckman over 
from another table and begged him to 
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take the job. But he refused flatly, the 
lazy brute. Don’t you think you could 
take it on? I wish you would. It’s such 
a big chance to make a pile of money for 
those poor soldiers.” 

Cheever was lost. Unconsciously she 
had cleared up the scandal of her talk 
with Dyckman. He remembered that he 
had seen Mrs. Noxon at another table, 
standing. He felt like a dog and he 
wanted to fawn at the heels he had pre- 
pared to bite. He felt unworthy to be 
the associate of his sainted wife in her 
good works. He said: 

“You flatter me. I couldn’t manage a 
thing like that. I’m busy. I—I 
couldn’t.” 

“You’ve got to play a part, then,” she 
said. “You’re looking so well nowadays, 
taking such good care of yourself. Will 
you?” 

“I might,” he said. 
over.” 

She was called to the telephone then 
and he escaped to his own room. He 
moped about and sulked in his uncom- 
fortable virtue. He dressed for dinner 
with unusual care. He was trying to 
make a hit with his wife. 

In going through his pocketbook, he 
came across two theater tickets. He had 
promised to take Zada. He felt like a 
low hound, both for planning to take 
her and for not taking her. She would 
have a dismal evening. And she was 
capable of such ferocious lonelinesses. 
He had driven away all her old friends. 
She would recall them, now, he sup- 
posed. That would be a pity, for they 
were an odious gang. It would be his 
fault if she relapsed. It was his duty, in 
a way, to help her to reform. 

The ludicrous sublimity of such an 
ethical snarl reduced him to inanity. He 
stayed to dinner. Charity had not ex- 
pected him to stop. She had planned an 
evening’s excavation into her correspond- 
ence and had not changed her street 
dress. She was surprised and childishly 
delighted to have him with her—then 
childishly unhappy as she observed: 

“But you're all togged up. You're 
going out.” 

“No — well—that is—er—HI was 
thinking you would like to see a show. 
I’ve got tickets.” 


“T’ll think it 
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og, When the Rattlesnake 
Struck 





e 
Judge! /eT 


When you sent me up for four 
years, you called me a rattle- 
snake. Maybe I am one—any- 
how, you hear me rattling now. 
One year after I got to the pen, 
my daughter died of—well, they 
said it was poverty and the dis- 

grace together. You’vegot a daughter, Judge, 
and I’m going to make you know howit feels 
to lose one. I’m free now, and I guess I’ve 
turned to rattlesnake all right. Look out 
when I strike. Yours respectfully, 


RATTLESNAKE. 
This is the beginning of one of the stories by 
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The February issue is now 
on sale at all news-stands 


SHE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher (North American Bldg., Chicago) 


is to-day printing the most un- 


usual short stories and serials 
of any magazine in the land. 


or instance, these thirteen stories— 


herchez la Femme By Carolyn Wells 
A joyous detective-story fantasia, wherein Sher- 
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By Walter Jones 
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Jeannette McKenna writes a proposal to herself. 


Mr. and Mrs. Economy By Alexander Hull 
Each thought the other extravagant. 
Flowering Genius By Octavus Roy Cohen 
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Before the Fact By Thomas Gray Fessenden 
A tense little drama of the business world. 
Two Ladies, a Bulldog—and Hazel 
By Gardner Mack 
Wherein a prize bulldog gets himself socially 
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The Way of a Widow 
By Richard Barker Shelton 
An experiment with a trial residence. 
Next-Door Neighbors By Robert C. McElravy 


A story you'll best enjoy when your heart’s wide 
awake and your head is drowsy. 


All appear in the Febru- 
ary issue, now on sale at 
your nearest news-stand. 
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816 WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


” 


“But it’s late. I’m not dressed 

“What's the odds? You look all right. 
There’s never anybody but muckers 
there Saturday nights. We’ll miss it all 
if you stop to prink.” 

“All right,” she cried, and hurried 
through the dinner. 

He was glad at least that he had 
escaped a solemn evening at home. He 
could not keep awake at home. 

So they went to the theater; but there 
was not “nobody there,” as he had prom- 
ised. 

Zada was there—alone in a_ box, 
dressed in her best, and wearing her 
Fast-Lynniest look of pathos. 

The coincidence was not occult. After 
several hours of brave battle with grief 
and a lonely dinner, Zada had been 
faced by the appalling prospect of an 
evening alone. 

She remembered Cheever’s purchase 
of the theater tickets, and she was star- 
tled with an intuition that he would take 
his wife in her place. Men are capable 
of such indecent economies. 

Zada was suffocated with rage at the 
possibility. She always believed im- 
plicitly in the worst things she could 
think of. If Peter Cheever dared do 
such a thing! And of course he would! 
Well, she would just find out! 

She threw a lonely wineglass at the 
fern dish and smashed a decanter. Then 
she pushed off the table about a hundred 
dollars’ worth of chinaware, and kicked 
her chair over backwards. She had been 
famous for her back-kick in her public 
dancing days. 

She howled to her maid and went into 
her wardrobe with both hands. She 
acted like a windmill in a dress shop. 
Finally she came upon what she was 
looking for—the most ladylike theater- 
gown that ever combined magnificence 
with dazzling respectability. 

She made up her face like a lady’s— 
it took some paint to do that. Mean- 
while, her maid was telephoning the 
theater for a box. Zada arrived before 
Cheever and Charity did. She waited a 
long time, haughtily- indifferent to the 
admiration she and her gown were 
achieving. At last she was punished and 
rewarded, revenged and destroyed by the 
sight of Cheever coming down the aisle 





with Charity. They had to pause to let 
a fat couple rise, and they paused facing 
Zada. Cheever caught her eye and halted 
petrified long enough for Charity to sit 
down, look up at him, follow the line 
of his gaze and catch a full blast of 
Zada’s beauty and of the fierce look she 
fastened on Cheever. Charity’s eyes ran 
back on the almost visible clothesline of 
that taut gaze and found Cheever wilting 
with several kinds of shame. 

He sat down glum and scarlet. and 
Charity’s heart began to throb. A sec 
ond glance told her who Zada was. She 
had seen the woman often when Zada 
had danced in the theaters and the hotel 
ballrooms. 

Charity found herself thinking that 
she was not Cheever’s wife, but only a 
poor relation—by marriage. The worst 
of it was that she was not dressed for 
the theater. The gown she wore was 
exquisite in its place, but it was dull and 
informal and it gave her no help in the 
ordeal she was suddenly submitted to. 
Her hair had not been coiffed by the 
high-elbowed artist with the waving- 
tongs. Her brains were not marcelled 
for a contest of beauty with her rival. 
She was at her worst and Zada was at 
her supreme. 

Zada was not entirely unknown t 
Charity. She had not been able to escape 
all the gossip that linked Cheever with 
her, but she had naturally heard little 
of it, and then only from people of the 
sort who run to their friends with all 
the bad news they can collect. They are 
easily discredited. 

Charity had spent so many bad hours 
wondering at her husband’s indifference 
and had heard his name linked with so 
many names, that she had temporized 
with the situation. Cheever was of the 
sort that looks at every woman with 
desire, or looks as if he looked so. The 
wives of such men grow calloused or quit 
them. 

Charity had not quit Cheever. She 
had hardly dreamed of it. She had not 
outgrown being hurt. Her slow wrath 
had not begun to manifest itself. This 
crushing humiliation smote her from a 
clear sky. 

She was not ready for it. She did not 
know what to do. She only knew, by 
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long training, that she must not do what 
she first wanted to do. She had been 
taught from childhood what Zada was 
only now trying to learn. 

Charity pretended a great interest in 
her program and laughed  flightily. 
Cheever was morose. He stole glances 
at Zada and saw that she was in anguish. 
He felt that he had treated her like dirt. 
He was unworthy of her, or of his wife, 
or of anything but a horsewhip. 

He glanced at Charity and was fooled 
by her casual chatter. He supposed that 
she was as ignorant of the affair with 
Zada as he wanted her to be. He wished 
that he could pretend to be unconcerned, 
but he could not keep his program from 
shivering ; his throat was full of phlegm ; 
he choked on the simplest words. He 
thought for some trick of escape, a pre- 
tended illness, a remembered business 
engagement, a disgust with the play. 

He was afraid to trust his voice to any 
proposal or even to go out between the 
acts. 

The worst of it was that he felt sorrier 
for Zada than for his wife. Poor Zada 
had nothing, Charity had everything. 
How easily we vote other people every- 
thing! Cheever was afraid of the ride 
home with Charity ; he dreaded to be at 
home to-night and to-morrow and al- 
ways. He longed to go to Zada and help 
her and let her revile him and scratch 
him, perhaps, provided only that she 
would throw her arms about him after- 
wards. He never imagined that a duel 
of self-control, a mortal combat in re- 
finement, was being fought over him by 
those two women. 

Zada’s strength gave out long before 
Charity’s; she was newer to the game. 
During a dark scene she surrendered the 
field and decamped. But Cheever and 
his wife both caught the faint shimmer 
of her respectable robe as it floated from 
the rail and vanished in the curtains. It 
was like a de-materialization at a séance. 

Cheever wanted to crane his neck and 
dared not. Charity felt a great with- 
drawal of support in the flight of her 
rival. She had not Zada’s presence now 
to sustain her through the last act. But 
she sat it out. | 

She was bitter against Cheever, and 
her thoughts dark. The burden of his 


infidelity was heavy enough for her 
to bear, but for him to subject her t 
such a confrontation was outrageous 
She had no doubt that it was a cooked-up 
scheme. That vile creature had planned 
it and that worm of a husband had con- 
sented to it! 

The most unforgivable thing of all, 
of course, was the clothes of it. 

Charity, in the course of time, forgave 
nearly everybody everything, but she 
never forgave her husband that. 

On the way home she had nothing to 
say. Neither had Cheever. He felt 
homesick for Zada. Charity felt home- 
less. Since those nameless people in the 
theater knew of Cheever’s disloyalty, the 
whole world must be aware of it. She 
must have been the laughing-stock or the 
pitying-stock of the whole world for a 
long time. — 

When they reached home, she bade 
Cheever a perfectly cheerful good night 
and left him to a cold supper the butler 
had laid out for him. She did not know 
that he stole from the house and flew 
to Zada. 

Charity was tempted to an immediate 
denunciation of Cheever and a declara 
tion of divorce. She would certainly 
not live with him another day. That 
would be to make herself an accom- 
plice, a silent partner of Zada’s. It 
would be intolerable, immoral, not nice. 

The next morning proved to be a Sun 
day and she felt a need of spiritual help 
in her hour of affliction. Man had be- 
trayed her; religion would sustain her 
grim determination to end the un- 
wholesome condition of her household. 
The Bible said (didn’t it?): “If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off.”” That 
surely meant: “If thy husband offend 
thee, divorce him.” 

She went to church, her ancestral 
Episcopalian church, where her revered 
Dr. Mosely, the kindliest old gentleman 
in the world, had poured sermons down 
at her like ointment and sent prayers up 
like smoke since she was a little girl. 
But on this day he chose to preach a 
ferocious harangue against divorce as the 
chief peril, the ruination of modern 
society. 

The cowering Charity got from him 
the impression that home-life had always 
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The $100,000 man who 
went to school again 





HIS is an inspiring story of a big- 

minded business man. Some men re- 
gret that their training in business is not 
conplete. Some men never even realize it. 
This man realized it, but he did no re- 
gretting. Despite his wide experience, 
lespite his huge income, he left his 


business for a year while he learned the 
fundamental principles behind his big in- 
come and experience. The problems he 
had to solve in his business were far more 
complicated than those listed below. If 
any.man cannot answer them,he should let 
the story of this business genius sink in. 


Can you answer a letter of 


We may make the mistake of thinking that we 
enough about business; 


Ww 


Do you know why most inex 
perienced promoters fail in 
trying to raise money for anew 
business, and how to avoid a i 
their mistakes 


Do you know the vital differ 
ence toa business man between 
“getting a loan” and ‘‘discount 
*andwheneach ? 


ing his note,’ 
is necessary 


What are the essentials a busi 
ness man should wateh for and 
satisfy himself on before he 
signs his name to a business 2 
paper ee) aaa Oe 


Can you analyze the market of 
a proposition so as to tell ac 
curately whether it will be 
cheaper to sell direct by mail, ? 
or thru regular trade channels * 


complaint so as to satisfy the 
co )m plainant and yet preserve 2 
the firm's prestige ae. 


By comparison of a series of 
financial statements, can you 
tell whether the business is go- 
ing as it should, and then pat 
your finger on the weakness 2 
or strength shown . 


Many big men doing the same 


that this 


open- 


bitious young clerks in their employ. 
50,000 subscribers are such men as: 


Among the 
H. C. Osborn, 


ded man was but a crank; that he, too, knew 
ugh, but wasn’t just satisfied. The fact is, he 
far from exceptional. Zhe dbraintest men in 

Auerita today are doing what he did, and for 

xvuclly the same reason. The only difference is 

itt they do not now have to leave their business 
this man did. Instead, the Alexander Hamilton 
titute now brings this business training right to 
'r desks or to their home reading tables. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often en- 
ed for this Course and Service along with am- 


President of the American Multigraph Sales Co.; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. 
Co.; George M. Verity, President of the American 
Rolling Mills; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales 
Manager of Ford Motor Co., and scores of other 
men of like calibre, have enrolled with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


How men make good 


More than 50,000 men in all have enrolled in our Modern 
Business Course and Service. What the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has done for its subscribers will probably never be 
known in its entirety. But daily there filter into headquarters 
in New York many intensely human stories showing how it 
helps men to make good. 

One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, in a big 
New York bank, rising to a $9,500 job and giving credit to the 
Institute for his success. 

The next day a factory manager writes that the Course 
has just helped him save his firm $7,000 a year, and that a 
“fair slice” of this went to increase his salary. 

The next day a man in a western concern tells how he 
saved the firm $37,000 a year dy ome suggestion and what 
happened then to Ais salary. These are only typical cases. 
There are literally hundreds of them. 
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send you free, will repay you many times over. It will help 
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been flawless in this country until the 
last few years, when divorce began to 
prosper, and that domestic life in coun- 
tries where there is little or no divorce 
had always been an unmitigated success. 
If only divorce and remarriage were 
ended, the millenium of our fathers 
would return. 

This had not been her previous opin- 
ion; it was her vivid impression from 
Dr. Mosely, as honest an old darling as 
ever ran facts through a sieve and threw 
away all the big chunks that would not 
go through the fine mesh of his prej- 
udices. He abhorred falsehood, cruelty, 
skepticism, sectarianism and narrowness, 
and his sermons were unconscious mix- 
tures of hand-picked truth and eloquent 
legends, ruthless denunciations of mis- 
understood people and views, atheism 
toward the revelations of all the sciences 
(particularly the science of Biblical 
criticism, which he hated worse than 
Haeckel), and a narrowness that kept 
trying to sharpen itself into a razor edge. 

Fortunately he belied in his life al- 
most all of his pulpit crimes and moved 
about, a tender, chivalrous, lovable old 
gentleman. It was this phase that 
Charity knew, for she had not heard one 
of his sermons for a year or more, though 
she saw him often in his parish work. 
She was the more amenable to his pulpit 
logic to-day. 

Charity had always assumed that the 
United States was the most virtuous, en- 
lightened and humane of nations. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Mosely, it was shockingly 
corrupt, disgusting. The family as an 
institution was almost completely gone ; 
its only salvation would be an immediate 
return to a divorceless condition. (Like 
that of Italy and Spain and France 
during the Middle Ages?) 

Hitherto Charity had not thought 
much about divorce, except to regret that 
certain friends of hers had not hit it off 
better and had had to undergo cruel 
notoriety after their private distresses. 
But divorce was no longer an academic 
question to her. It had come home. 

When she realized that her husband 
had been not only neglectful of her but 
devoted to a definite other woman, she 
felt at first that it would be heinous to 
receive him back in her arms fresh from 
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the arms of a vile creature like Zada 
L’Etoile. Now she got from the pulpit 
the distinct message that just this was 
her one important duty, and that any 
attempt to break from such a triple yoke 
would be a monstrous iniquity which the 
church could not condone. 

Dr. Mosely implied that when one 
partner to a marriage wandered aside 
into forbidden paths (as he very pret 
tily phrased the very ugly matter), it was 
always the fault of the other partner. 
He thundered that the wives of to-day 
were not like their simple-minded 
mothers, because they played bridge and 
smoked cigarettes and did not attend 
prayer meetings and would not have 
children. It was small wonder, he said, 
that their husbands could not be held. 
Dr. Mosely had preached the same ser- 
mon at Charity’s mother and her genera- 
tion, and his father had preached it at 
his generation, with the necessary terms 
changed and the spirit the same. He and 
his kind had been trying since time be- 
gan to cure the inherent ills of human 
relationships by railing at them and call- 
ing them new. 

So in the dark ages the good priests 
had tried to cure insane people by shout- 
ing denunciations at the devils that in- 
habited them. The less they cured, the 
louder they shouted, and when the 
remedy failed they blamed the patients. 

So fathers try to keep their little sons 
from being naughty and untruthful by 
telling them how good and obedient lit- 
tle boys were when they were little boys. 
They tell a silly lie to rebuke a lie and 
wonder at their non-success. 

Marital unrest is no more a sign of 
wickedness than stomach-ache is; it is 
a result of indigestion or ptomaine poi- 
soning, and divorce is only a strong 
purge or an emetic, equally distressing 
and often the only remedy. 

But Dr. Mosely honestly abominated 
divorce ; he regretted it almost as much 
as he regretted the Methodist Episcopal 
heresies or the perverseness of the low- 
church doctrines. 

Charity had always been religious; 
she had wrecked her health visiting the 
sick and cherishing the orphan and she 
had believed everything she was told to 
believe. But now when she went to 
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church for strength and comfort, she 
came away feeling herself a condemned 
and branded failure, blameworthy for 
all her husband’s sins and sins of her 
own that she had not suspected. 

She prayed to be forgiven for causing 
her husband to sin and asked strength to 
win him back to his duty. She reached 
home in such a mood of holy devotion 
that when she found her husband there 
she bespoke him tenderly and put out 
her arms to him and moaned: 

“Forgive me!” 

“For what?” he said as he went to her 
from habit before he could check him- 
self. But even as he clasped her, she 
felt that his very sleeves were warm 
from Zada L’Etoile’s embrace and she 
slipped through his arms to the floor. 

When she came to, she was lying on 
a couch with a cushion under her heels, 
and Cheever was chafing her wrists and 
kissing her hand. She drew it away 
feebly and said: 

“Thank you. I'll be all right. Just 
leave me alone.” 

He remembered that Zada had said 
much the same thing. He was glad to 
leave the room. When he had gone, 
Charity got up and washed her hands, 
particularly the hand, particularly the 
spot, he had kissed. 

She seemed to feel that some of the 
rouge from Zada’s lips had been left 
there by Cheever’s lips. There was a red 
stain there and she could not wash it 
away. Perhaps it was there because she 
tried so hard to rub it off. But it tor- 
mented her as she went sleep-walking, 
rubbing her hand like another Lady 
Macbeth. 


CHAPTER XXVII 





——__ (HILE Charity was watching 
the tearing down of her life, 
Kedzie Thropp was building 
herself a new one on the 
foundations that Charity had laid for 
her with a card of introduction to Miss 
Havender. 

In the motion-picture world Kedzie 
had found herself. Her very limitations 
were to her advantage. She would have 
failed dismally in the spoken drama, but 
the photograma was just to her measure. 
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The actor must not only know how 
to read his lines and express emotions, 
but must keep up the same spontaneity 
night after night, sometimes for a thou- 
sand performances or more. The movie 
actor is expected to respond to a situa- 
tion once or twice for rehearsal, and 
once or twice for the camera. There is 
no audience to struggle against and 
listen for—and to. The director is al- 
ways there at the side calling, reminding, 
pleading, encouraging, threatening, sug- 
gesting the thoughts, the lines and the 
expression, doing all the work except the 
pantomime. 

That was Kedzie’s salvation. Tell her 
a story and make her the heroine of it, 
and her excitable heart would thrill to 
the emotional crisis. Take a snapshot of 
her, and the picture was caught. 

Ferriday soon learned this and pro- 
tected her from her own helpless vice of 
discontent. She lapsed always from her 
enthusiasm after it was once cold. 

Movie life was just the thing for her. 
She did not play always the same set 
scenes in the same scene-sets. She was 
not required even to follow the logic of 
the story. For a while she would act a 
bit in a tiny angle representing a draw- 
ing-room. When that was taken, she 
would play, not the next moment of the 
story but the next scene in that scene. 
It might be a year further along in the 
story. It was exciting. 

‘Her first picture had great success. 
She played a girl brought up as a boy 
by a cruel Italian padrone who made her 
steal. Her second picture was as nearly 
the same as possible. 

One’s own portrait is always a ter- 
ribly fascinating thing, for it is always 
the inaccurate portrait of a stranger 
curiously akin to one and curiously alien. 
But to see one’s portrait move and 
breathe and feel is magic unbelievable. 

In the enlarged close-ups, Kedzie 
loved herself and was glad of the 
friendly dark that hid her own wild 
pride in her beauty, but this did not 
prevent her from hearing the exclama- 
tions of Ferriday and the backers, and 
the other actors who were admitted to 
the preliminary views. 

There was a quality in her work that 
surpassed Ferriday’s expectations and 
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made her pantomime singularly legible. 
The modulations of her thought from 
one extreme mood to another were al- 
ways traceable. They ran as it were 
under her skin. There was no stolidity 
or phlegm. She was astoundingly alive 
and real. Unimportant, without sublimity 
of emotion or intellectual power, she was 
irresistibly real. The public understood 
all she told it, and adored her. 


[? took time, however, to get Kedzie 

from the studio to the negative, then 
to the positive. There was editing to 
do, and it seemed to her that her most 
delicious bits had to be cut out, because 
Ferriday always took three or four thou- 
sand feet of film for every thousand he 
used. They had to cut out more Kedzie 
to let in the titles and subtitles, and it 
angered her to see how much space was 
given to other members of the cast. She 
simply loathed the scenes she was not the 
center of, and she developed an acerbity 
of protest against any “trespass” on her 
“rights” that proved her a genuine busi- 
ness woman. 

She learned the tricks of the trade 
with magnificent speed. She was never 
so meek and helpless of expression as 
when she slipped in front of another 
actor or actress and filled as much of the 
foreground as her slenderness permitted. 
In the studio she was speedily recognized 
as an ambitious young woman, zealous 
for self-advancement. In fact, they 
called her a “reel-hog” and a “glutton 
for footage.” A number of minor feuds 
were turned into deep _ friendships 
through a common resentment at Kedzie’s 
impartial robberies. 

Ferriday delighted in Kedzie’s battle 
for space with the other members of the 
troupe. They kept everybody intense. 
The lover loved her better on the screen 
for hating her personal avarice. Her 
mother in the picture was more melt- 
ingly tender in her caresses for wanting 
to scratch the little cat’s eyes out. The 
clergyman who pointed her the way to 
heaven grew more ardently devout for 
having to grip the floor with -his feet to 
keep the adoring Kedzie from edging 
him off his own pulpit. 

This rivalry is better than any number 
of chaperons and Kedzie was saved from 
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any danger of falling in love with the 
unspeakably beautiful leading man by 
the ferocity of her rivalry with him. 

With Ferriday, Kedzie’s relations were 
more perilous. He had invented her and 
was patenting her. She dreaded his wis- 
dom and accepted his least theory as 
gospel—at first. He combined a remote 
and godlike intellect with a bending and 
fatherly grace. And now and then, like 
the other gods of all the mythologies, he 
came down to earth in an amorous mood. 

Now Kedzie’s surety was her canny 
realization of the value of tantalism. 
She was not long left in ignorance of his 
record for flitting fancy and she felt that 
he would flit from her as soon as he con- 
quered her. Her duty was plain. 

She played him well and drove him 
frantic. It would have been hard to say 
whether he hated her or loved her more 
when he found her always just a little 
beyond. He had begun with the greatest 
gift in his power. He had promised her 
world-wide fame, and no other gift 
could count till he had made that good. 
And it would take a long, long while of 
incessant labor to build. 

Ferriday belittled himself in Kedzie’s 
eyes by his groans of baffled egotism. 
She could read his plots on his coun 
tenance, and thwart him in advance. 
But this was not always easy for her, and 
again and again he had only himself to 
blame for his non-success with Kedzie’s 
heart. With Kedzie’s fame he was 
having a very sudden and phenomenal 
triumph—if anything could be called 
phenomenal in a field which itself was 
phenomenal always. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ERRIDAY did not know, of 
course, that Kedzie was mar- 
ried. She hardly knew it her 
self now. Gilfoyle had been 
three weeks late in sending her the thirty 
dollars fare to Chicago. Then she wrote 
him that she was doing fairly well at 
the studio and she would stick to her 
work. She sent him oceans of love, but 
she did not send him the thirty dollars. 

Besides, he had borrowed it of her in 
the first place, and she had had to borrow 
more of Ferriday. She neglected to pay 
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Ferriday back. She needed so much for 
her new clothes and new expenses in- 
numerably inflicted on her by her im- 
proved estate. 

And, of course, she left the miserable 
little flat on the landlord’s hands. He 
wasted a good deal of time trying to get 
the rent paid. But it was rented in Gil- 
foyle’s name and he was safe in Chicago. 
And yet not very safe, for Chicago has 
also its Bohemia, its clusters of real and 
imitation artists, its talkers and dabblers 
as well as its toilers and achievers. 

When Gilfoyle got Kedzie’s letter say- 
ing that she would not join him yet 
awhile, he wrote her a letter of poetic 
grief at the separation. But poets, like 
the rest of us, are the better for getting 
a grief on paper and out of the system. 

Kedzie did not answer his letter for 
a long while and he did not miss her 
answer much, for he was having his own 
little triumphs. The advertisements he 
wrote were receiving honorable mention 
at the office and he was having success 
with his poetry and his flirtations of 
evenings. 

He returned to his boarding-house one 
night and looked at his face in the mir- 
ror, stared into the eyes that stared back. 
A certain melting and molten and molt- 
ing lady had told him that he had poet’s 
eyes like Julian Street’s and was nearly 
as witty. Gilfoyle tried with his shaving 
glass and the bureau mirror to study the 
profile that some one else had compared 
to the cameonic visage of Richard Le 
Gallienne. 

Gilfoyle was gloriously ashamed of 
himself. In the voice that some one else 
had compared to Alfred Noyes’ reading, 
he addressed his reflection with scorn: 

“You heartless dog! you ought to be 
shot—forgetting that you have a poor 
little deserted wife toiling in the great 
city. You're as bad as Lord Byron ever 
was.” 

Then he wrote a sonnet against his 
own perfidy and accepted confession as 
atonement and plenary indulgence. 

He was one of those who when they 
have cried “I have sinned,”’ hear a mys- 
terious voice saying, “Poor sufferer, go 
and sin some more.” 

So he did and he went the way of mil- 
lions of lazy-minded, lazy-moraled hus- 
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bands, while Kedzie went the way of 
men and women who succeed by self- 
exploitation and count only that bad 
morals which is also bad business. 

And that was the status of the matri- 
monial adventure of the Gilfoyles for 
the present. It made no perceptible dif- 
ference to anybody that they were mar- 
ried,—least of all to themselves,—for 
the present. But of course Kedzie was 
obscurely preparing all this while for a 
tremendous explosion into publicity and 
into what is known as “the big money.” 
And that was bound to make a vast dif- 
ference to Gilfoyle as well as to Mrs. 
Gilfoyle. 

In these all-revolutionary days a man 
had better be a little polite always to 
his wife, for in some totally unexpectable 
way she may suddenly prove to be a 
bigger man than he is, a money-getter, a 
fame- or shame-acquirer—if only by way 
of becoming the president of a suffrage 
association or a best seller or an inventor 
of a popular doll. 


ND all this time—a very short time, 

considering the changes it made in 
everybody concerned — Ferriday was 
Kedzie’s alternate hope and despair, 
good angel and bad, uplifter and down- 
yanker. 

Sometimes he threatened to stop the 
picture and destroy it unless she kissed 
him. And she knew that he could and 
would do almost anything of that sort. 
At such times Kedzie usually kissed Fer- 
riday to keep him quiet. But she was as 
careful not to give too many kisses as 
she had been not to put too many 
caramels in half a pound when she had 
clerked in the little candy-store. Now- 
adays she would pause and watch the 
quivering scale of policy intently with 
one more sweet poised as if it were 
worth its weight in gold. The ability to 
stop while the scale wavers in the tiny 
zone of just-a-little-too-little and just- 
a-little-too-much is what makes success 
in any business of man or womankind. 

It was not always easy for Kedzie to 
withhold that extra bonbon. There were 
times when Ferriday raised her hopes 
and her pride so high that she fairly 
squealed with love of him and hugged 
him. That would have been the de- 
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struction of Kedzie if there had not been 
the counterweight of conceit in Ferri- 
day’s soul, for at those times he would 
sigh to himself or aloud: 

“You are loving me only because I am 
useful to you.” 

This thought always sobered and 
chilled Mr. Ferriday. He worked none 
the less for her and himself and he tried 
in a hundred ways to surprise the little 
witch into an adoration complete enough 
to make her forget herself, make her 
capable of that ultimate altruism to 
which a woman falls or rises when she 
stretches herself out on the altar of love. 

Ferriday began to think seriously that 
the only way he could break Kedzie’s 
pride completely would be to make her 
his wife. He began to wonder if that 
were not after all what she was driving 
at—or trying to drive him to. 

Life.will be so much more wholesome 
when women propose marriage as men 
do and have a plain, frank talk about it 
instead of their eternal business of veils 
and reticences, fugitive impulses real or 
coquettish, modesties real or faked. 

Ferriday could not be sure of Ked- 
zie, and he grew so curious to know that 
finally he broke out: 

“In the Lord’s name, will you or will 
you not marry me, damn you?” 

And Kedzie answered : 

“Of course not. I wouldn’t dream of 
such a thing.” 

But that did not prove anything, 
either. Perhaps she merely wanted to 
trawl him along. 

She had Ferriday almost crazy—at 
least she had added one more to his 
manias—when Jim Dyckman wandered 
into the studio and set up an entirely 
new series of ambitions and discontents. 


CHAPTER XXIX 








HEN Charity Coe had asked 
W, Jim Dyckman to become the 

‘| business manager of the movie 
——— stunt and go to the Superfilm 
Studio, he had answered her: 

“Go to the devil, Charity darling. 
You wont let me love you, so I'll be 
cussed if I’ll let you get me to working 
for you. I’ve had you bad and I’m try- 
ing to get well of you. So let me alone.” 
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That was the day that Zada saw Jim 
and Charity together and pretended to 
be faint. 

Charity did leave Jim alone and she 
forgot the whole enterprise for a time in 
the agony of her discovery that her hus- 
band was disloyal and that the church 
did not accept that as a cancelation of 
her own loyalty. 

For a long time she was in such 
misery of uncertainty that she put off the 
moving-picture scheme and went up to 
the mountains to recover her strength. 
She came back at last made simple 
and stoical somehow by the contrast of 
human pettiness with the serenity (as we 
call it) of those vast masses of débris 
that we poetize and humanize as patient 
giants. 

Her absence had left Cheever entirely 
to his own devices and to Zada’s. They 
had made up and fought and made up 
again dozens of times and settled down 
at length to that normal alternation of 
peace and conflict known as domestic life. 

With Charity out of the way there 
was so little interruption to their com- 
munion that when she came back Zada 
forbade Cheever to meet her at the sta- 
tion, and he obeyed. 

Charity felt that she had brought 
with her the weight of the mountains 
instead of their calm when she detrained 
in the thronged solitude of the Grand 
Central terminal. And the house with 
its sympathetic family of servants only 
was as homelike as the Mammoth Cave. 

She took up her work with a frenzy 
The need of a man to act as her adju- 
tant in the business details was im- 
perative. She thought of Jim Dyckman 
again, and with a different thought. 

When he pleaded to her before, she 
had imagined that she was at least 
officially a wife. Now she felt divorced 
and abandoned, a waif on the public 
mercy. 

She wanted to talk to Jim, because she 
felt so disprized and downtrodden that 
she wanted to see somebody who adored 
her. She felt wild impulses to throw 
herself into his keeping. She wanted to 
be bad just to spite the bad. But she 
merely convinced herself that she was 
wicked enough already and deserving of 
her punishment. 
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She made the moving-picture scheme 
a good excuse for asking Jim to grant 
her a talk—a business talk. To protect 
herself from him and from herself she 
made a convenience of Mrs. Neff’s home. 
Jim met here there. She was not look- 
ing her best and her mood was one of 
artificial indirectness that offended him. 
He never dreamed that it was because 
she was afraid to show him how glad 
she was to see him. 

He was furious at her—so he said he 
would do her bidding. She dumped the 
financial and mechanical ends of the 
enterprise on his hands and he accepted 
the burden. He had nothing else press- 
ing for his time. 

One of his first duties, Charity told 
him, was to call at the Superfilm Studio 
and try to engage that Mr. Ferriday for 
director and learn the ropes. 

“While you’re there, you might in- 
quire about that little girl you pulled 
out of the pool. I sent her there. They 
promised her a job. Her name was—I 
have it at home in my address-book. I'll 
telephone it to you.” 

And she did. She had no more ac- 
quaintance with the history Kedzie was 
making in the moving-picture world 
than she had of the sensational rise of 
the latest politician in Tibet. Neither 
had Jim. 

He had been traveling about on his 
mother’s yacht and in other less correct 
societies, trying to convince himself that 
he was cured of Charity. He did not 
know that the first pictures of Anita 
Adair were causing lines to gather out- 
side the moving-picture theaters of num- 
berless cities and towns—including the 
little theater in Nimrim, Mo., and many 
little and big theaters in Chicago. 


WHEN his car halted before the big 

studio where Ferriday was high 
priest, Jim might have been a traveler 
entering a temple in Lassa, for all he 
knew of its rites and its powers. 

No more did the doorman know the 
power and place of Jim Dyckman. 
When Jim said he had an appointment 
with Mr. Ferriday, the doorman 
thumbed him up the marble stairs. 
There were many doors but no signs 
on them and Dyckman blundered about. 


At length he turned down a corridor 
and found himself in the workshop. 

A vast room it was, the floor hidden 
with, low canvas walls and _ doors 
marked “Keep out.” Overhead were 
girders of steel from which depended 
heavy chains supporting hundreds of 
slanting tubes glowing with green fire. 

From somewhere in the enclosures 
came a voice in distress. It was the first 
time Dyckman ever heard Ferriday’s 
voice, and it puzzled him as it cried: 

“Come on, choke her—choke harder, 
you fool; you’re not a masseur—you're a 
murderer. Now drag her across to the 
edge of the well. Pause, look back. 
Come on, Melnotte: yell at him! Stop, 
stop, you dog. Turn round, Higgins; 
draw your knife. Go to it now! Give 
"em a real fight. That’s all right. Only 
a little cut. The blood looks good. Get 
up, Miss Adair; crawl away on hands 
and knees. Don’t forget you’ve been 
choked. Now take the knife away, 
Melnotte. Rise; look triumphant; see 
the girl. Get to him, Miss Adair. Easy 
on the embrace: you're a shy little thing. 
‘My hero! you have saved me!’ Now 
Melnotte: ‘Clarice! it is you! you!’ Cut! 
How many feet, Jones? 

“Now we'll take the scene in the vat 
of sulphuric acid. Is the tank ready? 
You go lie down and rest, Miss Adair. 
We wont want you for half an hour.” 

As Kedzie left the scene, she found 
Dyckman waiting for her. He lifted his 
hat and spoke down at her: 

“Pardon me, but you’re Miss Adair, 
aren’t you?” 

“Ves,” said Kedzie with as much 
modesty as a queen could show, in- 
cidentally noting that the man who be- 
spoke her so timidly was plainly a real 
swell. She was getting so now that she 
could tell the real from the plated. 

“T heard them murdering you in there 
and I—well, Mrs. Cheever asked me to 
look you up and see how you were get- 
ting along. I see you are.” 

“Mrs. Cheever!” said Kedzie, search- 
ing her memory. Then with great 
kindliness: “Oh, yes, I remember her.” 

“You’ve forgotten me, I suppose. I 
had the pleasure—the sad pleasure of 
helping you out of the water at Mrs. 
Noxon’s.” 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 


| Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


For catalogue address the Secretary 
Room 177, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Copy This Sketch 


d let me see what you can do 
th it. Illustrators and car- 
onists earn from $20 to $125 a 
k or more. My practical 
stem of personal individual 
ssons by mail will develop your 
ent. Fifteen years’ success- 
| work for newspapers and 
iazines qualifies me to teach 
u. 
.ndme your sketch of President 
Wilson with 6c in stamps and I 
ll send you a test lesson plate, 
so collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING 


1488 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Typewrite the New Way 


Double Your Speed— Your Salary 


® to 100 words a minute guaranteed. Salaries increased to $25, 
$i and even $40 weekly, Totally new system. It’s all in the 
fing rs—gymnastically trained v4 rom machine, Brings amaz- 
ing cod perfect accuracy. or anyone. Increases speed 
ay. Learn inspare Bl interference with regular work. 
FREE BOO Eiatentee and explains all. Contains 
letters from hundreds whose salaries 
have been doud/ed and ¢reb/ed since taking up this remarkable new 
met! id. A postal will bring it, but write today—NOW. 


Tulloss School of Typewriting, 1722 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


New Method—Learn To 
Play By Note—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Man- 
dolin, Cornet, Harp, ’Cello, 
Guitar, Piccolo, Clarinet, Trombone, 
Flute, or to sing. Special Limited 
Offer of free weekly lessons, You pay 
only for music and postage, which is 
small, No extras, Money back guar- 
antee. Beginnersor advanced pupils, 
Everything illustrated, plain, simple, 
sy stematic. Free lectures each course, 
% years’ success, Start at once, 
Write for Free Booklet Today—Now. 
U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 233 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“You Get The Job” 


“We've been watching you, young man. We know 


you're made of the stuff that wins. The man that 
cares enough about his future to study an I. C. S. 
course in his spare time is the kind we want in this 
firm’s responsible positions. You’re getting your 
promotion on what you swzow, and I wish we had 
more like you."’ pecoeetad 

The boss can’t take chances, When he has a re- 
sponsible job to fill, he picks a man trained to hold it. 
He's watching you right now, hoping you'll be ready 
when the opportunity comes. 


The thing for you to do is to start today and train 
yourself to do some one thing better than others. 
You can do it in spare time through the International 
Correspondence Schools. Over 5000 men reported ad- 
vancement last year as a result of their I. C. S. training. 

The first step these men took was to mark and 
mail this coupon. Make your start the same way— 
and make it right now. 
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Navigator Spanish 
HEATING Poultry Raising German 
orker AUTOMOBILES French 
ENGINEER Auto Repairing Italian 
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Street 
| and No. 


City. State. 
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At Any Drug Store 
DEAN MEDICINE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ASLAC 


Face Power 


Hk 


DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS 
Are on the Market 
LADIES BEWARE! 
Buy LABLACHE FACE POWDER of re- 





liable dealers. Be sure and get the genuine. 
Women who know frankly say—‘‘I have tried 
other face powders, but I use Lablache.”’ 

The Standard for over forty years. Flesh, 
White, Pink, Cream. 50c. a box, of Druggists 
or by mail. Over two million boxes sold an- 
nually. Send 10c. for sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CoO., French Perfumers. 
Dept. 8, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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; Jewelry Catalog No. $7 
over 2,000 Resatifal illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Ar 
» Silverware, ete. Select anything desired, either r 
wear,or for ‘agift to friend or loved one, then ask us tosend tt 
examination. it will be sent, all charges prepaid by us 
YOu PAY NOTHING— NOT ONE CE NT 
— you see and examine the axticte vf in your own h: If ye 
one-fifth of the chase price ep it, balance aniivided ir 
Seal ennsuntn, paveble 4 le monthly. Ifn not pa A satisfactory, retur r 
You assume no risk; you are under no obligation. Our ( stalog 
tells all about our Easy Credit Plan. Send for it Today. It is FREE. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. K 652, 100to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, !!!inois 
(Established 1858) Stores in: Chicego : Pittsburgh 3 Si 3 St. L Louis 2 Omabs § 


























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit, 
Helps to eradicate as 
For Restoring Color an 
Beauty t to Gray and Faded ‘He 
and $1.00 at druggists. 
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You can have the saze 
LASHNEE a hair food, app! 
each day, will z 
produce thick and long eyebrows 
ashes. Easy to apply—sure in result 
is an Oriental form: 
box is all you will 
Not sold at druggists. ailed on — pt 
coin and 2c postage, or Canadian money 


LASHNEEN CO COMPANY Dept. 3 PHILADE! 
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time. Diploma granted, Cost n 
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—opens up new pleasures and surprises that put the Joy of living into your blood. You can be st f 


An “Old Town Canoe” will make summer mean e 
than ever before. Canoeing brings youcloser ton 

















af The Best Summer You Ever Had 


yourself with an ‘*Old — = Canoe.” It is safe, light, easily managed and good looking. 
catalog. Pick out the canoe you want and get ready to enjoy 
Si up. 4,000 ready to ship. Easy to buy from dealer or factory. 


We OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 
612 Main St., 
Old Town, Maine, U. 5S. A. 






























WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


“Oh, Lord, yes,” Kedzie cried, for- 
getting her rank. ‘You're Jim Dyck- 
man—TI mean, Mr. Dyckman.” 

“So you remember my name,” he 
flushed. “Well, I must say!” 

“T didn’t remember to thank you,” 
said Kedzie: ‘I was all damp and mad. 
I’ve often thought of writing to you.” 
And she had. 

“T wish you 
“Well, well!” 

He didn’t know what to say, and so he 
laughed and she laughed and they were 
well acquainted. Then he thought of a 
good one. 

“T pulled you out of the cold water, so 
it’s your turn to pull me out of the 
hot.” 

“What hot?” said Kedzie. 

“T’ve been sent up here to learn the 
trade.” 

Kedzie had a horrible feeling that he 
must have lost his money. Wouldn’t it 
be just her luck to meet her first million- 
aire after he had become an ex-? 

But Dyckman said that he had come 
to try and engage Mr. Ferriday, and that 
sounded so splendid to Kedzie that she 
snuggled closer. Ordinarily when a 
woman cowers under the eaves of a 
man’s shoulder it is taken for a signal 
for amiabilities to begin. 

Dyckman could not imagine that 
Kedzie was already as bad as all that. 
She wasn’t. She was just trying to get 
as close as she could to a million dol- 
lars. Her feelings were as innocent and 
as imbecile as those of the mobs that 
stand in line for the privilege of pump- 
handling a politician. 

Jim Dyckman kept forgetting that he 
was so rich. He hated to be reminded of 
it. He did not suspect Kedzie of such a 
thought. He stared down at her and 
thought she was cruelly pretty. He 
wanted to tell her so, but he found him- 
self saying: 

“But I mustn’t keep you. I heard 
somebody say that you were to lie down 
and rest up.” 

“Oh, that was only Mr. Ferriday. I’m 
not tired a bit.” 

“Ferriday. Oh yes, I’m forgetting 
him. He’s the fellow I’ve come to see.” 

“He can’t be approached when he’s 
working. Sit down, wont you?” 


had,” said Dyckman. 
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He sat down on an old bench and 
she sat down too. She had never felt 
quite so contented as this. And Dyck- 
man had not felt so teased by beauty in 
a longer time than he could remember. 

Kedzie exotic to him as a 
Japanese doll. Her face was painted in 
picturesque blotches that reminded him 
of a toy-shop. Her eyes were made up 
with a delicate green that gave them an 
effect unknown to him. 

She was dressed as-a young farm gir] 
with a sunbonnet a-dangle at the back 
of her neck, her curls trailing across her 
rounded shoulders and down upon her 
dreamy bosom. She sat and swung her 
little feet and looked up at him side- 
wise. 

He forgot all about Ferriday, and 
when Ferriday came along did not 
see him. Kedzie did not tell him. She 
pretended not to see Ferriday, though 
she enjoyed enormously the shock it 
gave him to find her so much at 
with that big stranger. 

Ferriday was so indignant at being 
snubbed in his own domain by his own 
creation that he sent Garfinkel to see 
who the fellow was and throw him out 
Garfinkel came back with Dyckman, fol- 
lowed by Kedzie. 

Before Garfinkel could present Dyck- 
man to the great Ferriday, Kedzie made 
the introduction. Dyckman was already 
her own property. She had seen him 
first. 

Ferriday was jolted by the impact of 
the great name of Dyckman. He was re- 
stored by the suppliant attitude of his 
visitor. He said that he doubted if he 
could find the time to direct an amateur 
picture. Dyckman hastened to say: 

“Of course, money is no object to 
ue" 

“Nor to me,” Ferriday said coldly. 

Dyckman went on as if he had not 
heard: ‘—Except that the more the 
show there is for the 
charity.” 

“T should be glad to donate my serv- 
ices to the cause,” said Ferriday, who 
could be magnificent. 

“Three cheers for you!” said Dyck- 
man, who could not. 

Ferriday had neither the time nor the 
patience for the task. But when the 
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chance came to dazzle the rich by the 
rich generosity of working for nothing, 
he could not afford to let it pass. To tip 
a millionaire! He had to do that. 

He saw incidentally that Kedzie was 
fairly hypnotized by Dyckman and 
Dyckman by her. His first flare of 
jealousy died out. To be cut out by a 
prince has always been a kind of en- 
noblement in itself. 

Also one of Ferriday’s inspirations 
came to him. If he could get those two 
infatuated with each other, it would not 
only take Kedzie off his heart, but it 
might be made to redound to the further 
advantage of his own genius. A scheme 
occurred to him. He was building the 
scenario of it in the back room of his 
head while his guest occupied his parlor. 

He wanted to be alone and he wanted 
Dyckman and Kedzie to be alone to- 
gether and so did Kedzie. Ferriday sug- 
gested: 

“Perhaps Mr. Dyckman would like to 
look over the studio—and perhaps Miss 
Adair would show him about.” 

Kedzie started to cry, ‘You bet your 
boots,” but she caught herself in time 
and shifted to “I should be chawmed.” 
Millionaires did not use plain words. 
Then Dyckman said: 

“Great !” 

He followed Kedzie wherever she 
led. He was as awkward and out of 
place as a schoolboy at his first big 
dance. Kedzie showed him a murder 
scene being enacted under the bluesome 
light. She took great pains not to let 
any of it stain her skin. She showed him 
a comic scene with a skeletonic man on 
a comic bicycle. Dyckman roared when 
the other comedian lubricated the 
cyclist’s joints with an oil can. 

Kedzie showed him the projection- 
room and told the operator to run off a 
bit of a scene in which she was revealed 
to no disadvantage. She sat alone in the 
dark with a million dollars that were 
crazy about her. She could tell that 
Dyckman was tremendously excited. 

Here at last was her long-sought op- 
portunity to rebuff the advances of a 
wicked plutocrat. But he didn’t make 
any, and she might not have rebuffed 
them. Still, the air was aquiver with 
that electricity generated almost audibly 
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by a man and a woman alone in the 
dark. 

Dyckman was ashamed of himself and 
of his arm for wanting to gather in that 
delectable partridge, but he behaved 
himself admirably. 

He told her that she was a “corker,” 
a “dream,” and “one sweet song,” and 
that the picture did not do her justice. 

Kedzie showed him the other depart- 
ments of the picture factory and he was 
amazed at all she knew. So was she. He 
stayed a long while and saw everything 
and yet he said he would come again. 

He suggested that it might be nice 
if Mr. Ferriday and Miss Adair would 
dine with him soon. Ferriday was free 
“to-morrow,” and so they made it to- 
morrow evening at the Vanderbilt. 

Kedzie was there and Dyckman was 
there, but a boy brought a note from 
Mr. Ferriday saying that he was un- 
avoidably prevented from being present. 

Dyckman grinned: 

“We'll have to bear up under it the 
best we can. You wont run away just 
because your chaperon is gone, will 
you?” 

Kedzie smiled and she would 
stay, but she was puzzled. What 
Ferriday up to? One always suspected 
that Ferriday was up to something and 
thinking of something other than what 
he said. 


said 
was 


ashamed of her 


Indeed, when she 


EDZIE was not 

clothes this time. 
gave her opera cloak to the maid, she 
came out so resplendent that Jim Dyck 
man said: 

“Zowie! but you’re a—whew, 
you great? Some change-o from the 
little farm girl I saw up at the studio. | 
don’t suppose you'll eat anything but a 
little bird-seed.” 

She was elated to see the maitre d’hétel 
shake hands wit’ _‘r escort and ask him 
how he was and wiléere he had been. Jim 
apologized for neglecting to call re- 
cently, and the two sauntered like 
friends across to a table where half a 
dozen waiters bowed and smiled and 
welcomed the prodigal home. 

When they were seated the 
waiter said: “The moosels vit 
mariniére are nize to-nide.” 
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is frequently made by owners of our fa- 

mous Merry-Go-Rounds. It is a big- 

paying, healthful business. Just 

the thing for the man who can’t 

stand indoor work, or is not fit for 

heavy work, and has some money 

to invest ina money-maker. We 

make everything in the Riding- 

Gallery and Carousselle line from 

the smallest to the highest grade. 

They are simple in construction 

and require no special knowledge 

to operate. Our latest, new 1917 Carousselle is mounted on 

trucks to facilitate and reduce cost of moving and shipping. 

It reproduces exactly the running horse motion. Greatest 
Novelty out. Write today for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN COMPANY, 
PARK AMUSEMENT OUTFITTERS i 
385 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, New York 


$8, 000-$10,000 
YEARLY 
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STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
, BANISH THAT- Be hk 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, Seay auxiliary appliance 
y use. 
Removes the Actual Cause | 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if not as represented. 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support for weak arches. 
ee. ars and advice free 

n plain envelope 

M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Estab.1901 
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The New Octagon Burlington 


RITE for our watch book and see the many 
other — styles in watches you have to 
choose from. Notice especially the Block 

and Ribbon Monograms, Inlay Enamel Mono- 
rams, Diamond Set, Lodge, French Art and 


Special Offer 


You may secure one of these superb time- 
Pieces—a watch of the very latest model, ay popular 
new thin design, adjusted to the second—21 jewels— 
adjusted to positions AND temperature AND iso- 
chronism—at the same price that even wholesale 

welers must pay—and i in order to encourage every- 
y to secure this watch at once pay this rock bot- 
tom price, either for cash or $2. 50a month! We send 
the watch on approval, pre You risk absolutely 
— you pay eae one cent, unless you 
want this exceptional offer after seeing and thor- 
oughly inspecting the watch. 


Write for New Watch Book 
Learn the inside facts about watch prices, 
and the many superior points of the Burling- 
ton. Just send es or aletter or postcard. 


Get this offer while it lasts. 
swe, A Burlington Watch Co, 


19th Street and oe 
Pod : Chicago, III. 


Marshall Blvd. 
Chica 
— ra Please send me (without obligation and 
Pa prepaid) your free book on watches with 
1162 9 explanation of your rock-bottom DIRECT offer 
baneme for cash or $2.50 a month, on the Burlington Wateb. 








Dept, 1162 
19th Street and Marsnall Blvd. 
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Gilbert Parker’s New Story 


*“EDILLS PAYABLE,”’ that striking story by Gilbert Parker which will lead the February 
BLUE Book MAGAZINE, will be talked about wherever readers of good literature gather. 
Seidom indeed has a magazine been able to publish a short story of such high literary 
quality and such a deep human appeal as this engrossing picture of the tempestuous cli- 
max in the life of Julie Bordinot. By this as by the other fiction Gilbert Parker has 
contributed to THE BLUE Book (the only short stories by him to be published this year), 
he will add new fame to the high reputation won for him by ‘‘The Seats of the Mighty,’’ 
‘‘The Right of Way”’ and ‘‘The World for Sale.”’ 

























“A Sporting Chance at Shannon” BY KENNETT HARRIS 


INKIE, the irrepressible salesman extraordinary for the Pomona Food Products, dis- 
plays some of his most characteristic humor and goes through some of his most 
amusing experiences in this joyous story. Don’t miss it. 













A “New Story of Tarzan” ~~‘ BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


ARZAN OF THE APES, the son of the English Lord Greystoke who grew to man- 
hood wild among the wild creatures of the jungle, will again be the central figure of 
a narrative which will take you back to primeval things in a most refreshing fashion. 








And— 


“TD EEL GRAFT,” by Ellis Parker Butler; ‘‘Old King Coal,’’ by Robert J. Casey; ‘‘Home 
to the Hills,’’ by Hapsburg Liebe; and other fine short stories by Michael White, 
Royal Brown, John Barton Oxford, Charles Wesley Sanders and Winona Godfrey. 
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Heading by Herbert Morton 
Stoops for “‘Jill-o’ -the-Moon."* 


“Jill-o’-the-Moon” BY HARRY IRVING GREENE 


t i—~- absorbing novel is of the regular book length, and it is published complete in the 
February BLUE Book. Harry Irving Greene has already won popularity as the 
author of ‘‘Barbara of the Snows”’ and ‘‘Yozonde of the Wilderness.’’ This latest story 
is easily his best, and you who are to read it may count upon a very lively pleasure in the 
perusal. 


“Ransom!” BY ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


haves powerful mystery-story by the author of the widely popular ‘‘Loot’’ comes to its 
most surprising and most interesting episodes in the February installment. Even if 
you have not read the opening chapters, you will find this story really fascinating. 


“Vagabonds of Chance” BY GEORGE WASHINGTON OGDEN 


*« A N epic of the Oklahoma land-rush’’ is the best way to define this story. It has just 
that big quality—it tells of big men and big events, and describes most vividly the 
scenes and events of this picturesque frontier. 


All in the February issue of 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on sale 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, North American Bldg., Chicago 
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Dyckman shook his head: 

“Ump-umm! I’m on the water wagon 
and the diet kitchen. Miss Adair can go 
as far as she likes but I’ve got to stick 
to a little thick soup, a big, thick steak 
and after, a little French pastry, some 
coffee and a bottle of polly water—and 
I'll risk a mug of old musty.” 

He turned to Kedzie: “And now I’ve 
ordered, what do you want? I never 
could order for anybody else.” 

Kedzie was disappointed in*him. He 
was nothing like Ferriday. He didn’t 
use a French word once. She was afraid 
to venture on her own. 

“T’ll take the same things,” she said. 

“Sensible lady,” said Jim. “Women 
who work must eat.” 

Kedzie hated to be referred to as a 
worker by an idler. She little knew how 
much Jim Dyckman wished he were a 
worker. 

She could not make him out. Her 
little hook had dragged out leviathan 
and she was surprised to find how un- 
like he was to her plans for her first 
millionaire. He ate like a hungry man 
who ordered what he wanted and made 
no effort to want what he did not want. 
He had had so much elaborated food 
that he craved few courses and simple. 
He said what came into his head, with- 
out frills or pose. He was sincerely de- 
lighted with Kedzie and made neither 
secret nor poetry of it. 

Toward the last of the dinner Ked- 
zie ceased to try to find in him what 
was not there. She accepted him as the 
least affected person she had ever met. 
He could afford to be unaffected and 
careless and spontaneous. He had noth- 
ing to gain. He had everything already. 
Kedzie would have said that he ought to 
have been happy because of that, as if 
that were not as good an excuse for dis- 
content as any. In any case, Kedzie said 
to herself : 

“He’s the real thing.” 

She wanted to be that very thing,— 
that most difficult thing,—real. It be- 
came her new ambition. 





AFTER the dinner Dyckman offered 
“~*~ to take her home. He had a limou- 
sine waiting for him. She did not ask 
him to put her into a taxicab. She was 





not afraid to have him ride home with 
her. She was afraid he wouldn’t. She 
was not ashamed of the apartment-house 
she was living in now. It was nothing 
wonderful, but all the money had been 
spent on the hall. And that was as far 
as Dyckman would get—yet. 

Kedzie had acquired a serenity toward 
all the world except what she called 
“high society.” In her mind the word 
high had the significance it has with 
reference to game that has been kept to 
the last critical moments, and trembles, 
exquisitely putrid, between being eaten 
immediately and being thrown away 
soon, 

There is enough and to spare of that 
high element among the wealthy, but so 
there is among the poor and among all 
the middlings. Kedzie had met with it 
on her way up, and she expected to find 
it in Dyckman. She looked forward to 
a thrilling adventure. 

She could not have imagined that 
Dyckman was far more afraid of her 
than she of him. She was so tiny and he 
so big that she terrorized him as a 
mouse an elephant, or a baby a saddle- 
horse. The elephant is probably afraid 
that he will squash the little gliding in- 
sect, the horse that he might step on the 
child. 

The disparity between Jim Dyckman 
and Kedzie was not so great, and they 
were both of the same species. But he 
felt a kind of terror of her. And yet she 
fascinated him as an interesting toy that 
laughed and talked and probably would 
not say “Mamma!” if squeezed. 

Dyckman had been lonely and blue, 
rejected and dejected. Kedzie was some- 
thing different. He had known lots of 
actresses, large and_ small, stately, 
learned, cheap, stupid, brilliant, bad, 
good, gorgeous, shabby, wanton, icy. 
But Kedzie was his first movie-actress. 
She dwelt in a strange realm of unknown 
colors and machineries. 

She was a new toy in a new toyhouse 
—a whole Noah’s ark of queer toys. He 
wanted to play with those toys. She 
made him a revenant to childhood. Or 
as he put it: 

“Gee, but you make me feel as silly 
as a kid.” 

That surprised Kedzie. It was not 
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the sort of talk she expected from a 
world which was stranger to her than 


the movie-studio to him. He was per- 
fectly natural, and that threw her into 
a spasm of artificiality. 

He sat staring down at her. He put 
his hands under his knees and sat on 
them to keep them from touching her as 
they wanted to. For all he knew, she was 
covered with fresh paint. That made her 
practically irresistible. Would it come 
off if he kissed her? He had to find out. 

Finally he said—so helplessly, pas- 
sively, that it would be more accurate to 
say it was said by him: 

“Say, Miss Adair, I’m a dead goner 
if you don’t gimme a kiss.” 

Kedzie was horrified. Skip Magruder 
would have been eleganter than that. 
She answered with dignity: 

“Certainly, if you so desire.” 

That ought to have chaperoned him 
back to his senses, but he was too far 
gone. His long arms shot out, went 





WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 





round her, gathered her up to his breast. 
His high head came down like a swan’s, 
and his lips pressed hers. 

Whatever her soul was, her flesh was 
all girlhood in one flower of lithe stem, 
leaf, petal, sepal and perfume. There 
was nothing of the opiate poppy, the 
ominous orchid or even that velvet 
voluptuary, the rose. She was like a 
great pink, sweet, shy, fragrant common 
wild honeysuckle-blossom. 

Jim Dyckman was so whelmed by the 
youth and flavor of her that his rapture 
exploded in an unsmothered gasp: 

“Golly! but you’re great!” 

Kedzie was heartbroken. Gilfoyle had 
done better than that. She had been 
kissed by several million dollars, and she 
was not satisfied ! 

But Dyckman was. He felt that 
Kedzie had solved the problem of 
Charity Coe. She had cleared his soul 
of that hopeless obsession—he thought 
—just then! 


The next installment of ‘‘We Can’t Have Everything’’ will be in the 


March issue, on the news-stands February 23rd. 


It even surpasses this one. 
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form of execution where the prisoner 
is given a running chance, and the firing- 
squad practices wing shooting. If the 
prisoner manages, miraculously, to 
escape, he is not pursued ! 

A doubt, however, crossed the ser- 
geant’s mind. “But, my general,” he 
expostulated, “‘Sefor Sarros cannot ac- 
cept the /ey fuga. He is very lame. 
That is not giving him the chance your 
Excellency desires he should have.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,” Ricardo 
replied. “I was thinking I’m killing 


him without a fair trial for the reason 
that he’s so infernally ripe for the gal- 
lows that a trial would have been a joke. 
Nevertheless, I am really killing him 
because he killed my father—and that is 
scarcely fair. 


My father was a gentle- 





man. Sergeant, is your pistol loaded?” 

“Yes, General.” 

“Give it to Senior Sarros.” 

As the sergeant started forward to 
comply, Ricardo drew his own service 
revolver and then motioned Mother 
Jenks and the firing-squad to stand 
aside while he crossed to the center of 
the cemetery. “Sarros,” he called, “I 
am going to let God decide which one 
of us shall live. When the sergeant gives 
the command to fire, I shall open fire 
on you, and you are free to do the same 
to me. Sergeant, if he kills me and 
escapes unhurt, my orders are to escort 
him to the bay in my carriage and put 
him safely aboard the steamer.” 

Mother Jenks sat down on a tomb- 
stone. “Gord’s truth!” she gasped, “but 
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there’s a rare plucked ’un.” Aloud she 
croaked: “Don’t be a bally ass, sir.” 

“Silence!” he commanded. 

The sergeant handed Sarros_ the 
revolver. “You heard what I said?” 
Ricardo called. 

Sarros bowed gravely. 

“You understand your orders, Ser- 
geant ?” 

“Ves, General.” 

“Very well. Proceed. If this prisoner 
fires before you give the word, have your 
squad riddle him.” 

The sergeant backed away and gazed 
owlishly from the prisoner to his captor. 
“Ready!” he called. Both revolvers 
came up. “Fire!” he shouted, and the 
two shots were discharged simultane- 
ously. Ricardo’s cap flew off his head, 
but he remained standing, while Sarros 
staggered back against the wall and there 
recovering himself gamely, fired again. 
He scored a clean miss, and Ricardo’s 
gun barked three times ; Sarros sprawled 
on his face, rose to his knees, raised his 
pistol halfway, fired into the sky and 
slid forward on his face. Ricardo stood 
beside the body until the sergeant ap- 
proached and stood to attention, his 
attitude saying: 

“Tt is over. What next, General?” 

“Take the squad back to the arsenal,» 
Sergeant,” Ricardo ordered him coolly, 
and walked back to recover his uniform 
cap. He was smiling as he ran his finger 
through a gaping hole in the upper half 
of the crown. 

“Well, Mrs. Jenks,” he announced 
when he rejoined the old lady, “that was 
better than executing him with a firing- 
squad. I gave him a square deal. Now 
his friends can never say that I murdered 
him.” 

He extended his hand to help Mother 
Jenks to her feet. She stood erect and 
felt again that queer swelling of the 
heart, the old feeling of suffocation. 

“Steady, lass!” she mumbled. “’Old on 
to me, sir. It’s my bally haneurism. Gor’ 
—I’m—chokin’—” 

He caught her in his arms as she 
lurched toward him. Her face was 
purple, and in her eyes there was a queer 
fierce light that went out suddenly, 
Jeaving them dull and glazed. When 
she commenced to sag in his arms, he 


eased her gently to the ground and laid 
her on her back in the grass. 

“The nipper’s safe, ’Enery,” he heard 
her murmur. “I’ve raised ’er a lydy, 
s’elp me—she’s back where—you found 
her—’ Enery—” 

She quivered, and the light came 
creeping. back into her eyes before it 
faded forever. “Comin’, ’Enery—dar- 
lin’,” she whispered ; and then the soul 
of Mother Jenks, who had a code and 
lived up to it (which is more than the 
majority of us do), had departed upon 
the ultimate journey. Ricardo gazed 
down on the hard old mouth, softened 
now by a little half-smile of mingled 
yearning and gladness: “What a wonder- 
ful soul you had,” he murmured, and 
kissed her. 

In the end she slept in the niche in 
the wall of the Cathedral de la Vera 
Cruz, beside her sainted ’Enery. 





CHAPTER XXV 


HREE days passed. Don Juan Cafe- 
tero had been buried with all the 

pomp and circumstance of a national 
hero; Mother Jenks, too, had gone to 
her appointed resting-place, and El 
Buen Amigo had been closed forever. 
Ricardo had issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing himself provisional president 
of Sobrante; a convention of. revolu- 
tionary leaders had been held, and’ a 
provisional cabinet selected. A day for 
the national elections had been named ; 
the wreckage of the brief revolution had 
been cleared away, and the wheels of 
government were once more revolving 
freely and noiselessly. And while all of 
this had been going on, John Stuart 
Webster had lain on his back, staring 
at the palace ceiling and absolutely for- 
bidden to receive visitors. He was still 
engaged in this mild form of gymnastics 
on the third day when the door of his 
room opened and Dolores looked in on 
him. 

“Good evening, Caliph,” she called. 
“Aren’t you dead yet?” 

It was exactly the tone she should 
have adopted to get the best results, for 
Webster had been mentally and physic- 
ally ill since she had seen him last, and 
needed some such pleasantry as this to 
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lift him out of his gloomy mood. He 
grinned at her boyishly. 

“No, I’m not dead. On the contrary, 
I’m feeling real chirpy. Wont you come 
in and visit for a while, Miss Ruey?” 

“Well, since you’ve invited me, I shall 
accept.” Entering, she stood beside his 
bed and took the hand he extended to- 
ward her. “This is the first opportunity 
I’ve had, Miss Ruey,” he began, “to 
apologize for the shock I gave you the 
other day. I should have come back 
to you as I promised, instead of getting 
into a fight and scaring you half to 
death. I hope you'll forgive me, be- 
cause I’m paying for my fun now— 
with interest.” 

“Very well, Caliph. I'll forgive you 
—on one condition.” 

“Who am I to resist having a con- 
dition imposed upon me? Name your 
terms. I shall obey.” 

“T’m weary of being called Miss Ruey. 
I want to be Dolores—to you.” 

“By the toenails of Moses,” he re- 
flected, “there is no escape. She’s deter- 
mined to rock the boat.” Aloud he said: 
“All right, Dolores. I suppose I may 
as well take the license of the old family 
friend. I guess Bill wont mind.” 

“Billy hasn’t a word to say about it,” 
she retorted, regarding him with that 
calm, impersonal, yet vitally interested 
look that always drove him frantic with 
the desire for her. 

“Well, of course, I understand that,” 
he countered. “Naturally, since Bill is 
only a man, you'll have to manage him 
and he’ll have to take orders.” 

“Caliph, you’re a singularly persistent 
man, once you get an idea into your 
head. Please understand me, once for 
all: Billy Geary is a dear, and it’s a 
mystery to me why every girl in the 
world isn’t perfectly crazy about him, 
but every rule has its exceptions—and 
Billy and I are just good friends. I'd 
like to know where you got the idea 
we’re engaged to be married.” 

“Why—why—well, aren’t you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, you—er—you ought to be. I 
expected—that is, I planned—I mean 
Bill told me and—and—and—er—it 
never occurred to me you could possibly 
have the—er—crust—to refuse him. Of 
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course you’re going to marry him when 
he asks you?” 

“Of course I am not.” 

“Ah-h-h-h!” John Stuart Webster 
gazed at her in frank amazement. ‘Not 
going to marry Bill Geary!” he cried, 
highly scandalized. 

“T know you think I ought to, and I 
suppose it will appear quite incompre- 
hensible to you when I do not—” 

“Why, Dolores, my dear girl! This 
is most amazing. Didn’t Bill ask you 
to marry him, before he left?” 

“Ves, he did me that honor, and I 
declined him.” 

“You what.” 

She smiled at him so maternally that 
his hand itched to drag her down to 
him and kiss her curving lips. 

“Do you mind telling me just why 
you took this extraordinary attitude?” 

“You have no right to ask, but I'll tell 
you. I refused Billy because I didn’t 
love him enough—that way. What's 
more, I never could.” 


E rolled his head to one side and 

softly, very softly, whistled two 
bars of ““The Spanish Cavalier” through 
his teeth. He was properly thunder- 
struck—so much so, in fact, that for a 
moment he actually forgot her presence, 
the while he pondered this most in- 
credible state of affairs. ’ 

“T see it all now. It’s as clear as 
mud,” he announced finally. “You re- 
fused poor old Bill and broke his heart, 
and so he went away and hasi’t had the 
courage to write me since. I’m afraid 
Bill and I both regarded this fight as 
practically won—all over but the wed- 
ding-march, as one might put it. I might 
as well confess I hustled the boy down 
from the mine just so you two could get 
married and light out on your honey- 
moon. I figured Bill could kill two 
birds with one stone—have his honey- 
moon and get rid of his malaria, and 
return here in three or four months to 
relieve me, after I had the mine in oper- 
ation. Poor boy! That was a frightful 
song-and-dance you gave him.” 

“T suspected you were the match- 
maker in this case. I must say I think 
you’re old enough to know better, Caliph 
John.” 
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“You did,-eh? Well, what made you 
think so?” 

She chuckled. “Oh, you’re very ob- 
vious—to a woman.” 

“I forgot that you reveal the past and 
foretell the future.” 

“You are really very clumsy, Caliph. 
You should never try to direct the des- 
tiny of any woman.” 

“I’m on the sick-list,” he pleaded, 
“and it isn’t sporting of you to discuss 
me. You're healthy—so let us discuss 
you. Dolores, do you figure Bill’s case 
to be absolutely hopeless?” 

“Absolutely, Caliph.” 


? 


“Hum-m-m! 


‘A GAIN Webster had recourse to med- 

itation, seeing which, Dolores 
walked to the pier-glass in the corner, 
satisfied herself that her coiffure was 
just so and returned to his side, singing 
softly a little song that had floated out 
over the transom of Webster’s room door 
into the hall one night: 


A Spanish cavalier, 

Went out to rope a steer, 
Along with his paper cigar-r-ro/ 
“Caramba!” said he. 

“Mafana you will be 

Mucho bueno carne por mio.” 


He turned his head and looked up 
at her suddenly, searchingly. ‘Is there 
anybody else in Bill’s way?” he de- 
manded. “I admit it’s none of my busi- 
ness, but—” 

“Ves, Caliph, there is some one else.” 

“T thought so.” This rather viciously. 
“I’m willing to gamble a hundred to 
one, sight unseen, that whoever he is, 
he isn’t half the man Bill is.” 

“That,” she replied coldly, “is a 
matter of personal opinion.” 

“And Bill’s clock is fixed for keeps?” 

“Ves, Caliph. And he never had a 
chance from the start.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I met the other man _ first, 
Caliph.” 

“Oh! Do you mind telling me what 
this other bird does for a living?” 

“He’s a mining man, like Billy.” 

“All right! Has the son of a horse- 
thief got a mine like Bill’s? That’s 
something to consider, Dolores.” 





“He has a mine fully as good as 
Billy’s. Like Billy, he owns a half in- 
terest in it, too.” 

“Hum-m-m! How long have you 
known him?” F 

“Not very long.” 

“Be sure you’re right—then go ahead,” 
John Stuart Webster warned her. “Don’t 
marry in haste and repent at leisure, 
Dolores. Know your man before you 
let him buy the wedding-ring. There’s 
a heap of difference, my dear, between 
sentiment and sentimentality.” 

“I’m sure of my man, Caliph.” 

He was silent again, thinking rapidly. 
“Well, of course,” he began again pres- 
ently, “while there was the slightest 
possibility of Bill winning you, I would 
have died before saying that which I 
am about to say to you now, Dolores, 
because Bill is my friend, and I’d never 
double-cross him. With reference to 
this other man, however, I have no such 
code to consider. I’m pretty well con- 
vinced I’m out of the running, but I’ll 
give that lad a race if it’s the last act 
of my life. He’s a stranger to me, and 
he isn’t on the job to protect his claim, 
so why shouldn’t I stake it if I can? 
But are you quite certain you aren’t 
making a grave mistake in refusing 
Billy ? He’s quite a boy, my dear. I know 
him from soul to suspenders, and he’d 
be awfully good to you. He’s kind and 
gentle and considerate, and he’s not a 
mollycoddle, either.” 

“T can’t help it, Caliph: Please don’t 
talk about him any more. I know some- 
body who is kinder.and nobler and 
gentler.” She ceased abruptly, fearful of 
breaking down her reserve and saying 
too much. 

“Well, if Bill’s case is hopeless,”— 
his hand came groping for hers, the 
while he held her with his searching, 
wistful glance,—‘‘I wonder what mine 
looks like. That is, Dolores, I—I—’” 

“Yes, John?” 

“T’ve played fair with my friend,” he 
whispered eagerly. “I’m not going to 
ask you to marry me, but I want to tell 
you that to me you’re such a very won- 
derful woman I can’t help loving you 
with my whole heart and soul.” 

“T have suspected this, John,’ 
plied gravely. 


’ 


she re- 
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“TI suppose so. I’m such an obvious 
old fool. I’ve had my dream, and I’ve 
put it behind me, but I—I just want 
you to know I love you; as long as I 
live, I shall want to serve you. When 
you’re married to this other man, and 
things may not break just right for you 
both—if I have something he wants, in 
order to make you happy, I want you 
to know it’s yours to give to him. I— 
I—I guess that’s all, Dolores.” 

“Thank you, John. Would you like 
to know this man I’m going to marry?” 

“Ves, I think I’d like to congratulate 
the scoundrel.” 

“Then I'll introduce you to him, John. 
I first met him on a train in Death 
Valley, California. He was a shaggy old 
dear, all whiskers and rags, but his 
whiskers couldn’t hide his smile, and his 
rags couldn’t hide his manhood, and 
when he thrashed a drummer because the 
man annoyed me, I just couldn’t help 
falling in love with him. Even when 
he fibbed to me and disputed my asser- 
tion that we had met before—” 

“Good land of love—and the calves 
got loose!” he almost shouted as he held 
up his one sound arm to her. “My dear, 
my dear—” 

“Oh, sweetheart,” she whispered lay- 
ing her hot cheek against his, “‘it’s taken 
you so long to say it, but I love you all 
the more for the dear thoughts that made 
you hesitate.” 


E was silent a few moments, digest- 
ing his amazement, speechless with 
the great happiness that was his—and 
then Dolores was kissing the back of 
the hand of that helpless, bandaged arm 
lying across his breast. He had a tight- 
ening in his throat, for he had not ex- 
pected love; and that sweet, benignant, 
humble little kiss spelled adoration and 
eternal surrender; when she looked at 
him again, the mists of joy were in his 
eyes. 

“Dear old Caliph John!” she crooned. 
“He’s never had a woman to understand 
his funny ways and appreciate them and 
take care of him, has he?” She patted 
his cheek. ‘And bless his simple old 
heart, he would rather give up his love 
than be false to his friend. Yes, indeed. 
Johnny Webster respects ‘No Shooting’ 
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signs when he sees them, but he tells 
fibs and pretends to be very stupid when 
he really isn’t. So you wouldn't be false 
to Billy—eh, dear? I’m glad to know 
that, because the man who cannot be 
false to his friend can never be false to 
his wife.” 

He crushed her down to him and held 
her there for a long time. “My dear,” 
he said presently, “isn’t there something 
you have to say to me?” 

“T love you, John,” she whispered, 
and sealed the sweet confession with a 
true lover’s kiss. 

“All’s well with the world,” John 
Stuart Webster announced when he 
could use his lips once more for con- 
versation. “And,” he added, “owing to 
the fact that I started a trifle late in 
life, I believe I could stand a little more 
of the same.” 

The door opened, and Ricardo looked 
in on them. 

“Killjoy!” Webster growled. “Old 
Killjoy the Thirteenth, King of So- 
brante. Is this a surprise to you?” 

“Not a bit of it, Jack. I knew it was 
due.” 

“Am I welcome in the Ruey family?” 

Ricardo came over and kissed his 
sister. ‘‘Don’t be a lobster, Jack,” he 
protested. “I dislike foolish questions.” 
And he pressed his friend’s hand with 
a fervor that testified to his pleasure. 

“I’m sorry to crowd in at a time like 
this, Jack,” he continued, with a hug 
for Dolores, “but Mr. What-you-may- 
call-him, the American consul, has called 
to pay his respects. As a fellow-citizen 
of yours, he is vitally interested in your 
welfare. Would you care to receive him 
for a few minutes?” 

“One minute will do,” Webster de- 
clared with emphasis. “Show the human 
slug up, Rick.” 

Mr. Lemuel -Tolliver tripped breezily 
in with outstretched hand. “My dear 
Mr. Webster,” he began, but Webster 
cut him short with a peremptory gesture. 

“Listen, friend Tolliver,” he said. 
“The only reason I received you was to 
tell you I’m going to remain in this 
country awhile and help develop it. I 
may even conclude to grow up with it. 
I shall not, of course, renounce my 
American citizenship ; and of course, as 
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an American citizen, I am naturally in- 
terested in the man my country sends 
to Sobrante to represent it. I might as 
well be frank and tell you that you wont 
do. I called on you once to do your duty, 
and you weren't there; I told you then 
I might have something to say about 
your job later on, and now I’m due to 
say it. Mr. Tolliver, I’m the power be- 
hind the throne in this little Jim-crow 
country, and to quote your own elegant 
phraseology, you, as American consul, 
are nux vomica to the Sobrantean govern- 
ment. Moreover, as soon as the Sobran- 
tean ambassador reaches Washington, 
he’s going to tell the President what you 
are, and then the President will be 
courteous enough to remove you. In the 
meantime, fare thee well, Mr. Consul.” 

“But, Mr. Webster—’” 

Vaya!” 

Mr. Tolliver, appreciating the utter 
futility of argument, bowed and de- 
parted. 

“Verily, life grows sweeter with each 
passing day,” Webster murmured whim- 
sically. “Rick, old man, I think you 
had better escort the Consul to the front 
door. Your presence is mux vomica to 
me also. See that you back me up and 
dispose of that fellow Tolliver, or you 
can’t come to our wedding—can he, 
sweetheart ?” 


JHEN Ricardo had taken his de- 

parture, laughing, John Stuart Web- 
ster looked up quite seriously at his wife- 
to-be. ‘Can you explain to me, Dolores,” 
he asked, “how it happened that your 
relatives and your father’s old friends 
here in Sobrante, whom you met shortly 
after your arrival, never informed you 
that Ricardo was living?” 

“They didn’t know any more about 
him than I did, and he left here as a 
mere boy. He was scarcely acquainted 
with his relatives, all of whom bowed 
quite submissively to the Sarros yoke. 
Indeed, my father’s half-brother, An- 
tonio Ruey, actually accepted a port- 
folio under the Sarros régime and held 
it up to his death. Ricardo has a whole- 
some contempt for his relatives, and as 
for his father’s old friends, none of 
them knew anything about his plans. 
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Apparently his identity was known only 
to the Sarros intelligence bureau, and 
it did not permit the information to leak 
out.” 

“Funny mix-up,” he commented. “And 
by the way, where did you get all the 
inside dope about Neddy Jerome.” 

She laughed and related to him the 
details of Neddy’s perfidy. 

“And you actually agreed to deliver 
me, hog-tied and helpless, to that old 
schemer, Dolores?” 

“Why not, dear. I loved you; I al- 
ways meant to marry you, if you'd let 
me; and ten thousand dollars would 
have lasted me for pin money a long 
time.” 

“Well, you and Neddy have both lost 
out. Better send the old pelican a cable 
and wake him out of his day-dream.” 

“IT sent the cable yesterday, John 
dear.” 

“Extraordinary woman!” 

“T’ve just received an answer. Neddy 
has spent nearly fifty dollars telling me 
by cable what a fine man you are and 
how thankful I ought to be to the good 
Lord for permitting you to marry me.” 

“Dolores, you are perfectly amazing. 
I only proposed to you a minute ago.” 

“I know you did, slow-poke, but that 
is not your fault. You would have pro- 
posed to me yesterday, only I thought 
best not to disturb you until yd were 
a little stronger. This evening, however, 
I made up my mind to settle the matter, 
and so I—” 

“But suppose I hadn't proposed to 
you, after all?” 

“Then, John, I should have proposed 
to you, I fear.” 

“But you were running an awful risk, 
sending that telegram to Neddy Jerome.” 

She took one large red ear in each 
little hand and shook his head lovingly. 
“Silly,” she whispered, “‘don’t be a goose. 
I knew you loved me; I would have 
known it, even if Neddy Jerome hadn't 
told me so. So I played a safe game all 
the way through, and oh, dear Caliph 
John, I’m so happy I could cry.” 

“God bless my mildewed soul,” John 
Stuart Webster murmured helplessly. 
The entire matter was quite beyond his 
comprehension ! 
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Ki-Yi Steals A Chicken 


Wherein a wise, wise collie commits a crime 
and thereby smooths the course of true love. 


By Edwin Baird 





T was scarcely the name for 
him, for he was not that sort 
of a dog. He was no Chinese 
poodle ; neither did he “ki-yi” 

—ever. He was a Scotch collie, and a 

good one; and when he expressed him- 

self, he showed vigor and fluency ridic- 
ulously transcending a thin “ki-yi.” 

However, names meant even less to 
him than to the tragic daughter of the 
House of Capulet; and at the present 
moment he was irked by a matter of such 
grave concern that nomenclature was as 
nothing. 

In the first place, all was not well with 
his young mistress, Miss Fanny Mar- 
shall; and in the second, he felt he ought 
to help her. Her distress was pitiable. 
Since day before yesterday she had wan- 
dered about the house and through her 
flower garden as one drenched with in- 
effable sorrow. And now, sitting here 
on the small front porch of her mother’s 
cottage, gazing off into the dying day, 
her brown eyes (to him) were as pensive 
as the midsummer twilight. 














He sat on his haunches and contem- 
plated her face, his eyes anxious. He 
thwacked the porch with his tail. He 
whined. He marched thrice around her 
chair, nudging her with his muzzle. He 
whined again. He lay on his side and 
pawed her foot in the accomplished way 
which invariably, hitherto, had provoked 
a like playfulness in her. 

But something was askew on this July 
evening—no denying that. For the first 
time his mistress was unmoved by his 
attentions. One perfunctory pat on the 
head was his sole reward. 

He tried to analyze her mood; and 
as a means to this end he again exam- 
ined her face, his ears upthrust, his eyes 
alert, his throat emitting odd, high- 
pitched little sounds of anxious appeal. 
The sudden activity of a flea interrupted 
his scrutiny,—because, as every dog 
knows, you can’t focus your gaze on a 
given object while scratching your head 
with your right hind foot,—but it stimu- 
lated his flow of thought; and all at once 
he attained an agreeable result in his 
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FREE to Stenographers (ca: 


a pattern of the 
Lovely Gown for 


Business Women 
Designed by 


Lucile 
(Lady Duff-Gordon) 


For some time past it has been the 
ambition of Lady Duff-Gordon, the fore- 
most designer of costumes for the society 
leaders in Europe and America, to design 
a gown for business women. Partic- 
ularly for the American business woman. 


Lady Duff-Gordon welcomed the in- 
vitation of the Oliver Typewriter Co. 
to create an exclusive model of an ideal 
gown for business. ‘The staff of her 
establishment in New York, ‘Lucile, 
Ltd.,”” was assigned to this important 
work. Lady Duff-Gordon was desirous 
of creating something entirely new, sim- 
ple, modest, practical. ‘The creation 
worked out, and, shown in a sketch here- 
with, is a masterpiece. Every woman 
will like it. 


Created a Sensation at the 
New York Business Show 


This Lucile gown was first shown at the New 
York Business Show and caused widespread 
and favorable comment in the newspapers. 
Ordinarily the Lucile model designed for her 
exclusive clientele sells for $200 or more. 
The privilege heretofore of wearing such an 
exclusive creation has been limited to the 
ultra-fashionable world. The Oliver Type- 
writer Co. alone has secured Lady Duff- 
Gordon's co operation in designing this 

some gown for business women. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. has exclusive 
rights to the new model and also gives a 
paper pattern free to every stenographer in 
America. To others acharge for handling, 
packing and postage is ten cents. 


Your Own Individuality 


This-gown is easy to make. You may use 
whatever materials and colors you choose, 
The cost, therefore, will be what you wish. 
Serge is recommended by Lady Duff-Gordon 
for business use. The patterns are made by 
a well-known company and are furnished in 
three sizes—34-inch, 36-inch and 38-inch. 


Merely send in the coupon and a pattern will 
be sent to you, with complete instructions. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1417 Oliver Typewriter Building 
CHICAGO (575) 











COUPON FOR FREE PATTERN 


Please send me a pattern of the Lucile gown 
for business wear, size....-- 
Name 


Se ee ee ee machine. 
(We are glad to send the pattern Irrespective of what machine you use.) 
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analysis. Deferring pursuit of the flea, 
therefore, he sped joyously into the 
house. 

And when he returned he bore tri- 
umphantly in his mouth the remedy (as 
he thought) for Miss Marshall’s melan- 
choly—i. e., a banana, neatly purloined 
from the dining-room table. 


HERE was reason in this seeming 
madness. As has been said, Ki-Yi 
was by way of being a student of philos- 
ophy, and he diagnosed life in simple 
terms, his theory being that all the sor- 
row thereof proceeds either from insuf- 
ficient food or lack of exercise in the 
open air. Now, then, since his mistress 
showed no longing for spicy woods or 
shady lanes, it naturally followed she 
was in need of nourishment; hence the 
banana. 

But there was a flaw in the hypothesis, 
it seemed. She received his gift as she 
had his demonstrations—with a detached 
smile and a preoccupied caress, clearly 
indicating her thoughts were not of him. 
That done, she dropped the banana care- 
lessly into an adjacent chair and re- 
sumed her contemplation of the fading 
light. And Ki-Yi resumed his search 
for the flea, a disappointed dog. So his 
offering pleased her not (ran _ his 
thought). Well, what next? Maybe she 
would like something else. Surely she 
must be hungry—else she would not be 
so sad. Thinking thus, he fared again 
to the dining-room and from the plate 
of fruit on the table there he plucked 
a peach, which he brought hopefully to 
the porch. 

But matters were even worse now. 
Her brother sat on the porch steps, her 
mother in the chair beside her ; and from 
the three-cornered talk in animated 
progress Ki-Yi was excluded. He 
paused, the peach in his mouth, his ears 
cocked forward, intently looking from 
face to face through the warm, scented 
dusk, striving assiduously to understand 
what they said. 


ND this is what the three people on 
*“™ the veranda had to say: 
FANNY: 
But I am happy, Mother. I never 
was happier in all my life. I’m so happy 
834 
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Another 
Wonderful Novel 
of the Great Outdoors 


AMES OLIVER CURWOOD has com- 

pleted another romance of the wilderness. It is 

a sequel to his novel “Kazan,” which appeared 
first in The Red Book Magazine, for it is the story 
of the life and adventures of the pup that was born 
to Kazan and Gray Wolf. It is a story every 
Curwood fan will love, for it carries the tang of 
the forests of the North in the way that only Cur- 
wood can put in fiction. 


“ A Son of Kazan ” 


By James Oliver Curwood 


Illustrated by Frank B. Hoffman, who made the 
true-to-nature illustrations for all the other Cur- 
wood novels. 
Begins as a serial in the next—the March 
issue of 
The Red Book Magazine 
On sale at all news-stands February 23rd. 
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it frightens me. Nobody has a right to 
be so happy. And yet— 
BroTHER (mockingly) : 

And yet, I suppose, you’d rather 
have a multi-millionaire. Everybody 
knows Paul Brandon is the richest man 
in this town, and why you're not tickled 
silly over landing him / don’t know. 

MoruHeER (to Fanny) : 

If only your dear father had lived to 
see you now! I often told him you'd 
marry well. Paul és immensely wealthy— 

Fanny (interrupting) : 

That’s the only trouble. If only he 
weren’t wealthy, I’d be—oh, ever so 
much happier. 

BROTHER (gaspingly) : 
Well, of all the brilliant remarks! 
MorHER (astonished) : 
But, Fanny, my dear! 
FANNY: 

Well, you see, Mother, ever since his 
parents moved to Spain and left him their 
home here and a lot of money, every 
girl in town set her heart on being mis- 
tress of that mammoth house of luxury ; 
and not because they pitied his lonely 
grandeur there, either, although that’s 
what they usually told him. So now, you 
see, how can he know I’m not the same 
as the rest of the girls? 

BROTHER (politely) : 

How, indeed? 

FANNY: 

He said he was coming over to-night, 
but—he hasn’t come! 

MOTHER: 
He will soon, I’m sure. It’s still early. 
FANNY: 

Well, anyway, I wish he weren’t rich. 
It makes everything so hard and un- 
natural. I wish he were foor, like us! 

BroTHER (chokingly) : 

Well, of all the— 


7 I-YI missed the rest of that sentence, 
for the ubiquitous flea (or maybe its 
cousin) had executed a flank attack, and 
Ki-Yi dropped the peach and went for 
him with his teeth. But the tone of his 
mistress’ voice, and his interpretation of 
the general talk, argued she was still in 
distress ; and so the food-idea persisted. 
“Well, say!” exclaimed Brother, pick- 
ing up the peach. “What’ll that dog do 
next ?” 


Uninterested in this question, Ki-Yi 
sped kitchenward, seeking meat. In- 
stinct submitted that meat, and no other 
thing, was what his mistress wanted 
now. His quest was unrewarded, though, 
since opening refrigerators was not one 
of his accomplishments. Thwarted, but 
undismayed, he devoted his thought to 
the problem and remembered a house 
of notable generosity in the matter of 
hand-outs. He started that way forth- 
with, and presently was loping through 
quiet streets, a yellow object of quiver- 
ing eagerness, passing those who strolled 
in the summer evening ; and so he came 
to a commanding home of stone and 
brick superbly set on an eminent hill. 

With no heed for the thoughtful 
young man who sat on the front veranda, 
smoking a thin cigar and gazing into 
the starlit night somewhat as Fanny had 
done, Ki-Yi hastened to the kitchen 
door, for it was here alone, as he knew, 
that edibles were offered. His imploring 
barks earning no recognition, he opened 
the screen with his paw and entered, 
muzzle lifted, nostrils aquiver. Unerr- 
ingly he proceeded to the kitchen table, 
whereon was a roasted capon, newly 
come from the dining-room, yet scarcely 
touched. He whined entreatingly, be- 
seeching that somebody hand him the bird 
that he might carry it to his unhappy mis- 
tress. But none answered. He was alone. 

In his way, Ki-Yi was a well-bred 
animal and not given to kleptomania ; 
but this was a desperate instance re- 
quiring drastic action. Resting his front 
paws on the table, he seized the fow! in 
his teeth and departed promptly. 


HREE minutes later an excited negro 
woman emerged to the veranda and 
advised the young man sitting there that 
some low-down scamp had sneaked off 
wif de chicking while she was clearin’ 
de dinin’-table. Not this intelligence, 
however, but the head-lamps of a 
motor-car, ascending the driveway to 
the house, stirred him from his dismal 
reverie. Rising, he crossed to the ve- 
randa steps and there confronted the 
gray-haired man who alighted from the 
automobile. 
“T suppose you’ve heard the worst, 
Mr. Payne?” 
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“Only what you ’phoned me, Paul. Is 
everything gone?” 

Paul Brandon handed a telegram to 
the older man, who read it by the light 
from the French windows and then 
handed it back with a low whistle. 

“Jove! Wiped out, eh?” 

“Completely. Everything went when 
the Continental closed its doors to-day. 
I’m leaving for New York to-night on 
the eighty-fifty. I don’t expect to come 
back. You will have charge of things 
here, Mr. Payne. Not,” he added, with 
a grim smile, “that there’s much left 
now. This place must go, of course, and 
what other property I own here. I in- 
tend to repay my creditors as far as I 
am able.” 

They sat and discussed the business 
until Paul, consulting his watch, re- 
marked: ‘“Eight-thirty. Hadn’t we 
better start?” 

But the lawyer detained him. “Why 
need you go East to-night, my boy? 
What good will it do?” 

Paul was standing now, suit-case in 
hand. He stared frowningly into the 


darkness; then he abruptly resumed his 


chair and faced the attorney. “Since 
you ask me, I'll tell you why: I’m run- 
ning away from a girl—or perhaps it’s 
only my weaker self. Anyway, we're 
engaged, and I’m afraid if I see her I'll 
never be able to give her up; and of 
course I must give her up now. No girl 
wants to marry a bankrupt. So there you 
are, you see. By to-morrow, or next 
day, she’ll know what’s happened; and 
then if she doesn’t break the engage- 
ment, I’ll write or telegraph, and re- 
lease her from her promise. I may join 
my parents in Madrid, or maybe [ll 
start anew in South America—I haven't 
decided yet. Anyway,” added young 
Paul Brandon, rising and looking again 
at his watch, “we'd better start. I’ve 
barely time to make that train.” 


RANDON, however, was destined to 

make no trains this night. As he 
started motorward, Payne following, 
Ki-Yi bounded up the walk, bearing in 
his mouth a laden basket which he 
dropped at Brandon’s feet; then he 
cringed as one who expects swift retribu- 
tion. 


KI-YI STEALS A CHICKEN 


The astonished young man was fur- 
ther amazed by the contents of the 
basket. “Why,” said he, “it’s the stolen 
capon!”” And then he perceived that 
Ki-Yi’s mistress, outdistanced in the up- 
ward climb from the street, was also 
here. She was bare-headed and dressed 
in summery white, and when she crossed 
the pool of light near the veranda steps, 
she was never more beautiful, never more 
desirable and never, so it seemed, more 
difficult to attain. 

“IT must apologize for Ki. I can’t 
imagine why he should drag that chicken 
home and drop it in my lap, for he’s 
never stolen anything before, and yet 
that’s exactly what he did. I’d no idea, 
of course, who owned it, but I put it in 
a basket and scolded him severely, and 
told him to take it straight back. Then, 
to make sure, I followed him, and maybe 
you can imagine how mortified I am to 
find that yow— Oh!” she cried in sudden 
dismay as, for the first time, she espied 
his suit-case, “are you leaving town to- 
night ?” 

Paul Brandon moistened his lips, 
glanced nervously over his shoulder, saw 
that Lawyer Payne had developed an 
interest in some night-blooming flowers 
beyond earshot, and then looked back 
to the witching girl..... 


“I-YI, listening intelligently to their 
subsequent talk, discerned in a gen- 
eral way that their emotions were of 
varied character: surprise, gladness, sor- 
row, joy, being not the least. Following 
two quite audible kisses, he heard his 
mistress’ thrilling voice, low and sweet 
and tremulous: 

“Doesn’t it frighten you sometimes 
to find how much happiness can hang 
on a thread? Why, Paul, if it hadn’t 
been for Ki’s peccadillo, you and I 
might never have seen each other again !”” 

“Tt wasn’t a peccadillo,” said Paul, 
“but a worthy deed, which shall be fit- 
tingly rewarded.” Whereon he lifted 
the capon from the basket and placed it 
in Ki-Yi’s mouth. 

And Ki-Yi, just to show he under- 
stood all that had been and was being 
said, wagged body and tail with ecstasy 
and released his grip on the noble fowl 
to give three tremendous barks. 
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The stock originally issued in 1810 to John Russ, one of the founders of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., has never 
been sold. It has been transferred by inheritance only, and is now held 
by his direct descendants in the fourth generation. In like manner the 
Hartford’s traditions of financial strength and integrity have been handed 
down from generation to generation. Frequently the biggest inheritance 
a father leaves to his son is the right to represent the 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life insurance. For over 
a century Hartford losses have been promptly and fairly 
paid in ever increasing amounts. Robert Fulton was 
experimenting with his first steamboat, the C/ermont, 
when the Hartford began to write insurance. From that 
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2, The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
4 The Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department V2 ), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Burglary and Theft 


day to this its growth has kept pace with the wonder- 
ful development of the country’s trade and commerce. 

Are you fully insured? Look over the list below 
and check the forms of insurance which interest you. 
Ask your agent or broker to get you a Hartford policy, 
or write to us and we will tell you the name and address 
of an agent who can give you rates and particulars. 
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